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In preparing this volume, the aim has been to (Qiibine beauty of typogra- 
phy, ustfulne88 of iUu96ratum, attractive maps, and every element of mechani- 
cal superiority, with a variety of original features, and the improved methods 
followed by the most successful teachers of the day. In furtherance of this 
object, no pains have been spared to secure the ablest assistants in every de- 
partment, and the aid of those best qualified to render service with their criti- 
cisms and suggestions. 

This Higher Geography is not a repetition of the Elementary, either in its 
matter or in its mode of developing the subject. In this book, the earth, 
viewed from a standpoint which the somewhat maturer mind has been enabled 
to reach, is considered first as a whole. It has been a primary object from 
the outset to show the connection between the phenomena of the universe, 
and the dependence of the facts of Political, on those of Physical, Geography ; 
for it is believed that these facts will be readily remembered, if the reasons 
underlying them are properly comprehended. Geography thus taught ceases 
to be a dry assemblage of isolated details, to be forgotten as soon as learned, 
and is made to appear in its true light — as a science based on principles which 
explain its facts and connect them in a consistent whole. 

Generalization in the descriptive matter is another distinctive featiu'e'of 
this work. By treating together sections that are alike in their general char- 
acter, distasteful repetitions are avoided and space is saved for much interest- 
ing matter. An opportunity is thus gained for so linking geographical facts 
with striking facts of history, natiu-al history, ethnology, and social life, as to 
impress them permanently on the mind. 

The prominence given to a consideration of the leading Industries, as the 
results of certain physical conditions, and especially to Commerce, will hardly 
fail to be acceptable in this practical age. The pupil is taught to what the 
great cities owe their growth, the main routes of travel and traffic, where and 
how our surplus products find a market, whence we obtain the chief articles 
of daily use, and the exports which the leading commercial cities contribute 
to the world*s supply. Peculiar industries of general interest are also explained 
and illustrated with graphic designs ; for examples, see the matter and engrav- 
ings relating to silk, cotton, tea, coal, petroleum, and the industries of Europe 
(p. 98), Asia (p. 101), and Africa (p. 110). This information is not only of 
great value in itself, but will impart fresh life to the study of Geography. 

The introduction of occasional references to standard books is a new fea- 
ture, by which it is sought to form in both pupils and teachers a habit of 
reading on interesting topics. Theae references are not made to supply any- 
thing that U wanting in the text, for this is complete in itself y hut as guides 
where further information is desired. 

In culling out the most important matter for the text, an imsatisfactory mea- 
gemess has been avoided on the one hand, and cumbrousness of detail on the 
other. Suggestive questions requiring independent thought have been intro- 
duced from time to time. The pronunciation of difiScult proper names is given 
where they first occur, as well as in Reference-Tables at the end. Various new 
and useful matters are brought before the notice of the pupil ; such as the time 
at different places when it is noon at Washington, the successive acquisitions 
vi 



of territory by the United States, the system of survey adopted for our Public 
Lands, etc. These and other points which adapt the book to the wants of 
the class-room can not fail to be appreciated by the practical teacher. 

Great care has been exercised to insure correctness. Recourse has been had 
to original authorities and to the most trustworthy statistics ; the results of 
recent discovery have been embodied ; and it is believed that both text and 
maps give an accurate picture of the world as it is to-day. 

The Maps — the results of the best efforts of Mr. Jacob Wells as draughts- 
man and Messrs. Russell and Struthers as engravers — challenge comparison 
in point of correctness, distinctness, and artistic finish. By the ingenious 
device of using both black and brown lettering for the names of towns on 
the Sectional Maps, the important places are made to stand out clearly, and a 
convenient study-map is combined without confusion on the same sheet with a 
full reference-map. Letters are placed at intervals along the margins of these 
maps, and indexes of the names contained, with the letters corresponding to 
them, are furnished ; so that any place met with in general reading may be 
foimd at once by noting where two lines running from the letters given with 
the name in the index would meet on the map. The Physical Maps, telling 
at once the whole story of relief, mineral resources, and animal and vegetable 
life, are, it is claimed, unequaled in usefulness, comprehensiveness, and beauty. 
The Commercial Map of the World and the Historical Maps will also be found 
of great value for reference. 

The illustrations are fresh, graphic, and instructive works of art, on which 
the pencils of Waud, Gibson, Beard, and other eminent designers, have been 
employed. It may be mentioned as a proof of the value of these illustrations 
and of the Physical Maps, that some of their features were plagiarized even 
before the work was fairly in the hands of the public. 

As to the use of the book a few suggestions may be in place. Let the 
definitions be perfectly mastered at the outset. Use the globe for purposes of 
illustration wherever it is possible. When a town or any natural division is 
mentioned at recitation, let the pupil describe its situation and point to it on 
a wall-map or on the globe, that a habit of constantly referring to maps may 
thus early be formed : to make such reference necessary, the situation of the 
places mentioned is for the most part omitted from the text. Recitation by 
topics is recommended ; but questions are supplied for those who desire them, 
as well as for the convenience of the pupil in testing his own knowledge. 
Frequent reviews are desirable ; for these, the questions just referred to and 
the Statistical Tables afford facilities (pp. 64, 76, 94, etc.); or summaries may 
be prepared according to the models on page 9, and topics assigned to differ- 
ent members of the class in turn. As a written review, require a Table to be 
prepared by the student, with different columns, in which, after the names of 
the countries that have been studied, shall be set forth in succession their 
boundaries, natural divisions, climate, soil, productions, exports, government, 
capitals, chief cities, etc. 

The publishers trust that the two books which form this series may be 
found of material assistance to the teacher in imparting, and the pupil in 
acquiring, a thorough and lasting knowledge of Geography. 
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The Elarth is one of many bodies that revolve around the 
BOD. Sucih bodies are called Planets {ponderers). The earth is 
the planet on which we live. 

The planets, oa their outer cruet, or eurface, have no beat of their 
own ; nor do they shine with their own light. They receive their heat 
and light from the Bun. 

The Bun shines with its own light. The I^tin word for sun is Sol. 
Hence the sun and its attendant planeta are said to form the So'lar Sys- 
tem. The earth is a planet of the Solar System. 

The moon revolves around the earth, and with the earth around the 
sun ; it therefore belongs to the Solar System. The light we receive 
from the moon is not its own, but sunlight reflected from its surface. 

Oeography is s description of the earth. Ge, in Greek, 
means the earth i gkaph'e means writing ; hence comes the word 
Geography. 

Geography deals chiefly with the earth's surface. It treats, 
also, of the earth as a whole and of its relations to the snn ; of the 
atmosphere (air) that surrounds it; of the plants, animals, and 
minerals distributed throngh its different parts ; and of the divis- 
ions made by man, each having its industries, institutions, gov- 
ernment, etc. 

These topics are embraced in three divisions— Matbekatical 
Geoosapht, Phtbical (that is, naimrdl) GEOOBAPHr, and PoLin- 
OAL (or civil) Geoorapht. 



MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Mathematical Geography treats of the form and size of 
the earth, its motions and their results, the mode of determining 
location on its surface, and the methods of repreeenting the earth 
in whole or in part 

PRELIMUTABY DEFimTIOJ^S. 
An Angle is the difference of direction of two lines / 
that meet. /#• 

When one line meets another so as to form two equal 
adjacent angles, the lines are said to be perpendicular to each 
other. The line A is perpendicular to the line B, and B is per- 
pendicular to A, 

A Right Angle is an angle formed by two 
lines perpendicular to each other. Four right 
angles exactly tiU the space round any point. 

A Circle is a figure bounded by a line, every 
point of which is equally distant from a point 
within called the Center. {See diagram, page 4.) 
The CirciuufSerence of a circle is the line that bounds it. 
The drcv^erence is iisdf often caUed a Circle. 

A Diameter of a circle is a straight line passing through its 
center and terminating at opposite points of the circumference. 
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Degrees. — The circa mference, it will be seen, subtends (that 
is, esetendt aeroaa) the four right angles that may be formed at the 
center. For conTenieace, the whole space occa- 
pied by these four right angles may be divided 
into 360 equal parts, each of which ia called a 
Degree (marked °). One right angle, then, 
will contain one-fonrt;h of 360, or 90, degrees, 
Saeh a portion of the circumference as sub- 
tends an angle of 1 degree at the center, is 
A cncLc itself also called a degree. In the entire cir- 

cumference, therefore, there are 360 degrees. 
A degree may be divided into 60 equal parts, called Minntes 
( ' ) ; and a minute may be subdivided into 60 equal parts, called 
Seconds ( ' ). 40° 30' 20' is read 
forty degrees, thirty mmuteSy 
and twenty seconds. 

The length of a degree of the 
tircumference of course depends on 
the size of the circle ; in the dia- 
gram, 90 degrees of the outer cir- 
cumference are longer than 90 de- 
greee of the inner one, though the 
angle subtended is the same, 

A Sphere is a body bounded 
by a curved surface, every point 
of which ia equally distant from a point within called the Center. 
Half a sphere is called a Hemisphere ; hemi means Kay. 

A Great Circle of a sphere is a " circle " 
that divides the surface of the sphere into 
two equal parts. A Small Circle is a " circle " 
that divides the surface of the sphere into 
two onequal parte. 

The word cirde is here used with the sigoiGca- 
tion of <irtu,n\ftraiee. Find the Great Circle and the 
Small Circles in the first diagram on p. 6. 
NoTK. — A globe should be constantly kept before the class for the pur- 
poses of illustration. It may here be used to show the shape of a sphere, and 
the difference between great and small circles. 

ftoMtiona.— What is a Planet t The Earth t The Solar System ? Why is 
the Solar System so called ? What planets have you seen ? How does 
the sun differ from the planets ? What is Geography ? From what b 
the word derived f What are the three divisions of Geography f Uen- 
tion some of the subjects embraced in these divisions. 
Of what does Mathematical Geography treat I What b an Angle ! When 
are two tines said to be perpendieular to each other ? What is a Right 
Angle ? A Circle t The Circumference of a circle t A Diameter ? What 
b meant by the term degree, when applied to an angle I When applied to 
a circumference ? Into what may each degree be divided ) Each min- 
ute ( How are degrees, minutes, and seconds, marked I Write briefly 
ntn« degree*, ten mimitet, eleven teamd*. On what does the length of a 
degree of the circumference depend) Illustrate this with a diagram. 
What is a Sphere ; A Hemisphere ? A Great Circle ? A Small Circle f 



/. FORM OF THE EARTH.-HORlZOJir. 

The Earth is round, nearly like a sphere. 

Instead of being a perfect sphere, the earth is slightly flattened 
at two opposite parts of its surface, like an orange, though in a 
macb less degree. A figure resembling a sphere is called a Sphe'- 
rotd. The earth is a Spheroid. 

If the earth is round, why does it look flat I Because it is very lai^, 
and the little of ita surface that we can take in at one view does not 
■how its iQundneaB. 







If the earth is round, why do not men, ships, and other obiects, on 
the aide opposite to us, fall off ! Because the; are attracted toward the 
center of the earth, just as we are. Off or up b from the center ; but 
every object on tbe surface b drawn 
down or toward the center, and there IS 

is no more cause for falling off from [^ 

one part than from another. 

Proofs that the earth is round ; 

1. Men have traveled around it, i 
keeping the same general direction, 
and coming back to the place from 
which they started. As early as 
1519-1523, a Spanish vessel circum- |T 
navigated {sailed anmnd) the earth. 

2. The earth, when it passes between the moon and the snn 
in a lunar eclipse, throws on the moon a circular shadow. 

3. As a ship approaches us, we see the highest part first, the 
lowest part being hidden by the intervening surface. 

The Horizon. — In whatever direction the eye turns, there 
is a limit beyond which objects on the surface are shut out from 
view by reason of the earth's roundness. This line, which forms 
the circumference of a circle, we call the Hori'zon. 

The Horizon is the line that bounds the view. 





In the above figure, the horizon of an observer at A b shown. Ship 
1 b wholly hidden from view ; it is beloiB the horizon. Of ship 2 only 
the lope of the masta are in sight ; they are sinking below the horizon. 
Ship 3 is wholly vbible, no surface intervening ; it b above the horizon. 

If A were higher, the dotted line from the eye would strike the sur- 
face farther from A, and the horizon would be larger. Hence we go to 
the roof of a house, or ascend a hill, to obtain a more extended view. 

A line parallel to the horizon b said to be horizontal; a line per- 
pendicular to the horiion is called verticai. 

Qaeitioni.— What b a Sphere ? A Spheroid t What b the form of the 
earth I How does the earth differ from a sphere ? Why does the earth 
look flat I Why do not objects on the side opposite to us fall off f At 
any point of the earth's surface, what i&upT What is dottnt Give three 
proofs that the earth is round. 

Define the word Horitm. Point to the horizon. When is an object said to 
be above the horiion f Beloa Ae horkonf On what does the extent of 
the horixon depend ? What is a Horizontal Line ? A Vertical Line i 



II. THE EARTH'S SIZE, AXIS, POLES, EQUATOR. 

A Diameter of the earth is a 
straight line passing through the cen- 
ter and terminating at opposite points 
of the surface. Such a line, represent- 
ing the distance through tbe earth, is 
nearly 8,000 miles long. 

A CiTcmnference of the earth 
is a cnrved line passing around it and 
dividing the surface into two equal 
parts. Such a line, representing the 
dUtanee around the earth, a nearly 25,000 miles long. 
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The figure last given represents a ttuuparent sphere. The dotted 
curve is the half-circumferetice on the opposite side, seen through the 
sphere. The dotted straigbt lines are diameters. Other diameters and 
circumferences might be drawn. U the earth were a perfect sphere, all 
the diameters would be equal, and all the circumferences. But the flat- 
tening causes a slight difference of length. The longest diameter is 
7,935^ miles ; the ahorteet, 7,899 milee. 

Surface. — A Square Mile is equal to a square a mile long 
and a mile wide. There are nearly 200,000,000 square miles in 
the earth's surface. 

Axis, — Poles.— Equator.— T)ie earth turns on its shorteBt 
diameter. This line is called its Axis. 

The Poles of the earth are the extreniitieB of the axis. The 
pole toward the north star ia knowm as the North Pole ; the oppo- 
site one, as the South Pole. In the diagram in the next column, 
N and S represent the poles. 

The Equator is a great circle equally distant from the poles. 



///. DIRECTIOJf OJV THE EARTH'S SURFACE. 

Cardinal Points. — To tell -which way one place is from 
another, certain names of directions are necessary — North, South, 
East, and West. These four are called the Cardinal Points of 
Direction. 

North is the direction along the earth's surface toward the 
North Pole. South is the opposite direction. 

East is the direction in which the earth turns on its axis. 
West is the opposite direction. 

The motion of the earth on its axis from vxst to east makes the sun 
appear to move ever; day round the earth from east to toest ; as, when 
we are looking through the window of a boat starting from a wharf, 
it seems as if we were stationary and the wharf were moving in the 
opposite direction. 

Intermediate Points. — Midway between north and east 
IB Northeast ; between south and eaet, Sontheast ; between north 
and west, Northwest; between 
south and west, Southwest. 

The Compass. — The card 
attached to the magnetic needle 
in the Manner's Compass shows 
these points. The needle, bal- 
anced on a pivot so aa to swing 
freely, has the property of always 
pointing north, or nearly so, and, 
carrying the card with it, deter- 
mines the cardinal and the inter- 
mediate points. These known, 
the sailor can steer in any desired direction. 

To determine the cardinal points in a general way, 
without the aid of the compass, face the point where the sun rises 
— that is east. Extend your arms; the right will point to the 
Bovihy the left to the n&rth. Your back is toward the we9t. 

Or, face in the direction of your shadow at noon ; then you 
will look toward the north, yoar back will be toward the south, 
your right side toward tlie east, your left side toward the west. 

Qoeftioni,— What is meaot by a Diameter of tbe earth t A Circumference t 
What is the distance through the earth t The distance around it t How 
mao; square mites in the earth's surface ! What causes a difference in tbe 
length of the earth's diametera t On wliat does the earth turn t Define 
tbe Axis. The Poles. The North Pole. The South Pole. Tbe Equator. 




Why ia it oeceaury to tiave certain names of direction t Name the Cardinal 
Points. What is North — South— East— West ? To what appearance doea 
the rotation of the earth on its aiis give rise ? What are the intermediate 
points of direction, and how is each situated ? Describe the Hariner's 
Compass. How can you locate the cardinal points without a compass ! 
Point to the north — the west — the south — the cast ; to each of the inter- 
mediate points, naming it. Point to the North Pole ; to the South Pole. 
Extend your arm in a direction parallel to the equator. 



IV. THE EARTH'S MOTIOJfS. 
The earth has two motions — a Daily and a Yearly Motion. 

Daily (Diurnal) Motion.— The earth, as we have seen, 
turns on its axis. One rotation is completed in a period which 
we call a day, and divide into twenty-four hours. 

But tlie word day is used in another sense, as opposed to 
night. The earth n?cei\ing its light from tlie sun, it is day on 
that half of the earth's surface which is presented to the sun ; the 
opposite half b in darkness, or night. The eartli's rotation is con- 
stantly whirling new places into the light (causing aunrise to 
them), and sweeping others into tbe shadow (causing suTneC). It 
thus produces the Succession of Day and Night. 

The great circle wliich separates the light side of the earth 
from the dark side, is called tbe Circle of niuminstlon. Trace 
it on the spheres in the diagram below. 

Yearly (Annual) Motion. — While the earth is turning on 
its axis, it is also revolving in its orbit, or path round the sun. 
One revolution is completed in a period which we call a year, 
and which is equal to about 365^ days. 

Inclination of the Axis. — The earth's yearly revolution 
is performed witli its axis inclined to the plaiu of its orbit and 
always pointing in the same direction / to this fact is due tbe 
Change of Seasons. The direction in which tlie sun's rays strike 
any part of the earth's surface is constantly changed, and with it 
the amount of heat received ; for the more nearly perpendicular 
the rays are, the more heat they impart. 




The above diagram shows the earth at four points of ite orbit. In each, 
the axis N S if inclined to the plane of the orbit (deviating from the perpen- 
dicular about 38(°), and points in the same direction. 

At a, the earth's position on June 3lHt, the North Pole is turned toward the 
sun. The inclination of the axis being as^°, tbe sun's rays are now perpen- 
dicular at places on a line 23^° north of the equator ; tbe sun at noon is her« 
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directlj overhead. This line, from the fact of the gun's appearing to turn 
•onth after leaching it, is called a Tropic (tuminff-liae), and it is distinguished 
IB the Tropic of Cancer. Summer now reigns in the north, winter in the 
sonth. The circle of illuminatioD (n^er eonttajiHy to the diagram) extends 
33^° on the opposite side of the north pole, and there flies the positian of 
wliat is called the Arctic Circle. Regions north of the Arctic Circle remain 
within the circle of illumination notwithstanding the rotation of the earth, 
and hence have a day more than %k hours long. Regions near the Sooth Pole 
are not brought within the circle of illimiination b; the earth's rotation, and 
hence have a night more than 24 hours long. 

Id three months the earth reaches i (Sept. 22d). The sun's rajs are now 
perpendicular to the equator, and days and nights are everywhere equal ; this 
ia the period of the northern autumn and the southern spring. 

lliree months more bring the earth to e (Dec. 31st). The conditions of 
the position at a are now reversed. The Bouth Pole is turned toward the sun, 
whose rays are perpendicular to places on a line 2S)° south of the equator. 
The sun appears to turn north after reaching this line, and this turning-line 
is distinguished as the Tropic of Cap 'rlcom. The south has its summer, 
the north its winter. The circle of illumination extends 23}° on the opposite 
dde of the South Pole, and fixes the position of what is known as the Antarc- 
tic Circle. South of the Antarctic Circle the day is more than 24 hours long, 
while north of the Arctic Circle the night is more than 24 hours long. 

Still moving east, the earth on March 20th teaches d, where the light once 
more spreads from pole to pole, and day and night are each everywhere twelve 
honts long. The aolar rays are now again perpendicular to the equator, and 
■lant equally at the two tropics. Spring prevtuls in the north, autumn in the 
■onth. — Observe that the wuthem leaton it aheayt the oppotite of the northern. 

The Tropics, then, are email cir- 
cles 23^° from the equator, being 
the limits beyond which the suq'b 
rajB never fall perpendicularly on 
the earth's surface. The Arctic and 
the Antarctic Circle, together called 
the Polar Circles, are 23^° from 
the poles. The length of the long- 
est day at the polar circles is 2'i 
hours, and from these circles toward 
the equator it gradually diminishes 
to 12 hours. (See map, p. 16.) 




r. THE FIVE ZOJfES. 
Zones. — The polar circles and the tropics, pafising round the 
earth, divide its anrface into five parts. These divisions are called 
Zones {hdtt), — three of them forming belts parallel to the equator. 
Differing in temperatnre (for the heat diminishea in proportion 
to the distance from the equator), the Zones are distinguished as 
frigid (Jrozen), temperate, and torrid (parched). 

The North Frl^d Zone lies north of the Arctic Circle, from 
which it extends 23^° to the 
North Pole. 

The North Temperate Zone 
lies between the Arctic Circle 
and the Tropic of Cancer, and 
IB 43" wide. 

The Torrid Zone lies be- 
tween the tropics, and is 47° 
wide 

The South Temperate Zone 

lies between the Tropic of Cap- 

ncom and the Antarctic Circle, 

and is 43° wide. 

The South Frigid Zone lies south of the Antarctic Circle, 

from which it extends 23^° to the South Pole. 




Characteristics. — The zones have certain general character- 
istics, though in passing from one to another the difference is not 
immediately marked. 

The Frigid Zones, receiving the sun's rays most obliquely, are ex- 
tremely cold, and have but a scanly vegetation — in parte none at alL 
They are characterized by the longest and the sborteat days and nigBta — 
fur-bearing uninnilB — aad a very sparse population, dwarflsli in stature 
and intellect. As far as known, the South Frigid Zone is uninhabited 

The Temperate Zones are characterized by a moderate climate- 
flourishing vegetation, including important staples, the grains, potatoes, 
cotton, tobacco, tea, etc.— the four seasons— the smaller and less fierce 
ftnim^lH. These zones are the principal seals of industry, and are peo- 
pled by the most cultivated nations. 

The Torrid Zone, receiving the sun's raj-s most directly, is charac- 
terized by great heat and luxuriajit vegetation — dense forests — and trop- 
ical fruits, including omnges, lemons, figs, dates, pineapples, and ba- 
nanas. Among its important products are sugar, coffee, rice, cotton, 
and spices. It has two seasons, a wet and a dry. It contains innumer- 
able insects, poisonous reptiles, and the largest and fiercest wild ani- 
mals. Its inhabitants generally lack energy and enterprise. 

QnettuniB. — How many and what motionB has the earth ? Give an account 
of its daily motion. How are day and night produced 1 What ii the 
Circle of Illumination f Qive an account of the earth's yearly motion. 
To what is the chaiige of seasons due ? On what does the amount of heat 
received from the sun at any point depend ? With the aid of the diagram 
on p. S, explain the earth's yearly motion and its results. What are the 
Tropics, and how are they determined ? What are the Polar Circles, and 
how are they determined t 

Into what is the earth's surface divided by the tropics and the polar circles ? 
Why are the Zones so called, and how are they distinguished I Bound 
each zone by circles ; by zones. What are the charu^teristica of the Frigid 
Zones ? Of the Temperate Zones ? Of the Torrid Zone ! Referring to 
the map on p. 10, name some division of land or water in each zone. 



ri. LATITUDE AJVD LOJfOITUDE. 

The location of places on the earth's surface is determined by 
their distance from two fixed lines perpendicular to each other. 
The equator, running east and west, may be taken as one of the 
lines ; and for the other, some north-and-south line extending 
from pole to pole and called a Meridian. 

Latitude. — Distance north and south from the equator,- mea- 
sured in degrees, is called Latitude. 

Divisions of latitude are marked by small circles of the earth 
parallel to the equator, called Parallels. 

As distance north and south from the equator can extend only to 
the poles, the greatest latitude a place can have fa 90°.— Owing to the 
flattening of the earth, a degree of latitude near the poles is a little 
longer than one near the equator. The longest degree of latitude fa 
about 69f miles ; the shortest, about 68fg miles. 

Longltade. — Distance east and west from a given meridian, 
measured in degrees, is called Longitnde. 

The given meridian is called the First Meridian, Tlic First 
Meridian generally taken is the meridian of Greenwich (ffrin'ij), 
near London, in England. In the United States, longitude is also 
reckoned from the meridian of Washington. 

Divisions of longitude are marked by Meridians. A Meridian 
Circle is a great circle of the earth made up of two opposite meri- 
dians. — The greatest longitude a place can have is 180°. Why \ 

Degrees of longitnde differ in length, being SCOths of differ- 
ent-sized circles. At the equator they measure about 69^- miles. 



MATHEMATICAL AND PHTBIOAL G£OaRAPHT. 




In other latitudes, the; are as follows {tee aUo map, p. IS) :— 
Lat in*, 88.13 mi. I Lat. SO', 59.95 mi. ' LaL 60', 46.BS mi. i IjU. TO', Sg.TS mL 
Ul. 16', 68.82 mi. Lat 85', 66,78 mi. : Lat 66', SS.Tfl mi. , Lat. 76", 17. 
Lai. 20', 65.03 mi. Lat. 40", 63.08 ml. , I^t. 60", 84. S7 mi. L«t, 80', 13. 

Lat. 26*, 83.73 mi. I Lat. 46', 48.99 ml. i Lat. 65*, 29.B1 mi. | Lat. SO", 

Modes of representing the Earth's Surface.— To 

represent the earth's surface, Globes and Maps are used. Globes 
represent the whole surface, in ita own spherical form ; Maps rep- 
resent either the whole or part^ and on a fiat surface or plane. 

Show parallela, meridians, the equator, the tropics, the polar circles, and 
the zonea, on a globe. Point to them on the maps of the hemispheres, pp. 
10, IL On these maps the latitude, North or South, is marked along the 
circumference ; the longitude from Oreennicb, East or West, b shown on 
the equator. In tlie other maps the latitude appears at the sides ; the longi- 
tude from Greenwich is given at the top, from Washington at the bottom. 

Washington is 77° west of Greenwich. If a place is in long. 10° E. from 
Greenwich, what is its longitude from Washington t If a place is 3° W. of 
Washington, what is its longitude from Greenwich t If two places on the 
same meridian are respectivel; in 20° N. lat, and 10° S. lat., how many miles 
apart are they ? Referring to map, p. 10, give the latitude of Cape St. Lucas. 
Of Rio Janeiro Cw-n«'«). Give the longitude of Buenos Ayres {bo'KM ay'rit). 



ANALYTICAL REVIEW 



Let the pupils each treat a topic, without being questioned. 



Tlie Earth: what it is. 

I Dekitation of the word. 

G«ogiai^y. \ DsFroiTioH. 

IDivibions. 
Mathematioal Geography. 
I. Fork or thk easth : what it is. 
1. Proofs — three. 
9. Horizon: defined, 
n. Size of the earth. 

1. Diameter: defined — length. 



m. Axis: Poles: EquATOS. 

IV. DiREcnoN. \ ^"^^^ , 
( How located. 

V. HOTIOm OF THE E&BTH. 

1, Daily motion: its results. 

2. Yearly motion : its results. 
8. Tropics. Polar Circles. 

VL Zoiras. 



1. Names: boundaries. 

2. Chancteristics. 
Vn.LATmroB: defined. Pai»Uels. 

2. Circumference: defined— length. VIU. Lonoitude: defined. Meridians. 
8. Surface: extent. IX. Globbs asd Maps. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Physical Geography treats of the natural divisions of 
land and water, the atmosphere, climate, and the distribution of 
plants, animals, and minerals, on the earth's surface. 

liand and Water.— The 200,000,000 square miles of the 
earth's surface contain nearly three times as much water as land. 
The wonderful transitions of water are shown in the above en- 
graving. Of the land, about three times as much lies north of 
the equator bb south of it. 

Verify thb by looking at the maps of the hemispheres, pp. 10, 11. 
These maps should be constantly used in this lesBon and the next, and 
may with advantage be referred to at recitation unleaa there is a wall- 

J. JfATURAL DIVISIOJfS OF LA^D. 

Land is distributed thronghont the great body of water on 
the earth's surface in masses of difFerent size, distinguished as 
Continents and Islands. 

A Continent is either of the two laif;est divisions of land. 
The two continents, from their relative position, are called the 
Eastern and the Western Continent. Find them on the maps. 

An Island is a body of land smaller than a continent and 
surrounded by water. (Refer to iUuairaiion on p. 9.) 

The largest island, Australia, is by some classed as a continent, on 
account of its size ; yet, as will be seen on the map, p. 11, it is much 
smaller than either the Eastern or the Western Continent. 

Islands occur singly or in groups. An Archipelago {ar-ke-pd'tt-go) 
is a group of islands, or a body of water containing such a group. 
Beferring to the maps, name some single islands ; name several groups ; 
name an archipelago. 

Divisions of Continents and Islands.— Both conti- 
nents and islands may have Shores, Peninsulas, Capes, and Isth- 
mnses — divisions distinguished by different relations to adjacent 
waters. They may also contain Low Plains, Plateaus, Hill&v 
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PHYSICAL GBOGBAPHY. 



HonntainB, and YaileyB — cUvisioDB diBtingaiBlied by difierencee 
of elevatioa. 

A Shore is a strip of land bordering on a body of water. A 
Coast is a strip of land bordering on the ocean or one of its arms. 

A Peninsula is a body of land nearly Burroonded by water. 
Tbe word means almost an island. 

A Oape is a point of land projecting into tbe water. A cape 
is Bometimee called a Point ; and when bigb, a Promontory, Head- 
land, or Head. 

An Isthmus is a narrow neck connecting two laiger bodies of 
land, and separating two bodies of water. 

Show three peninsuUs in the Western Hemisphere ; three in the 
Eastern. Point to a shore ; a coast. Show a cape in each hemisphere. 
Cape Horn is high ; what might it be called T Show an isthnaus in each 
continent. What natural diTision is Lower California? Madagascar? 
If a neck of land connected Madagascar with the Tinii.inla.n d, what would 
Hadagascar be ? What would the neck be 1 

DlvlsioiiB depending on Elevation. — Land may be 
either level or diversified with elevations and depressions. 

A Plain is a tract of land level or nearly so. It may be low, 
as is generally tbe case near a coast, and it is tben called a Low 
Plain. Or it may be bigb, forming a Plateau or Table-land. 

Broad, treeless, grassy plains are known in different countries as 
Prunes, Llanos (}yah'noce). Pampas, and Steppes. Steppes generally 
have a coarse and scanty vegetation. Selves are forest plains. Swamps 
and Uarshea are wet plains. Tundras are frozen swamps. Deserts are 
dry, barren plains. O'asee are fertile spots in deserts. 

HUls and Mountains are masses of land that rise above tbe 
surrounding country. A mountain is higher than a hill. 

A Mountain Range or Chain is a connected line of mountains. 

A Mountain-System is an assemblage of ranges running in 
the same general direction. 

A Volcano is a mountain with an opening in its top or side — 
called a cra'ter — from which issue flames, smoke, ashes, and melted 
rock, or la'va. Such discharges generally occur at intervals ; the 
volcano is then said to have an eruption. 

A Valley is a tract lying between hills or mountains. 

In connection with a mountain, we speak of its summit or top, 
its tlopea or sides, its base or foot. A peak is a single mountain ter- 
minating in a steep, pointed summit. A Sierra [saw) Is a range marked 
by a succession of peaks. A Spur is a smaller range extending at 
right angles, or nearly so, from a main range. A Watershed, or 
Divide, is a ridge of land separating the streams on one of its slopes 
from those on the other. 

The land-divisions disUnguished by differences of elevation are illus- 
trated in the following diagram :— 
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ftoeitioni, — in what proportion ia the earth's surface divided between land 
and water t How ia the land distributed ? What ia a Continent ! What 
ore the names of the two contineats ? What is an Island ) Name the 
largest island. What is Australia sometimes called? How do islands 
occur t What ia an Archipelago ? Name the land-divisions that occur 
in continents and islands. 

Define a Shore. A Coast. A Peninsula. A Cape. What other names has a 
cape t Define aa lathmua. What is a Plain ? How are plains distin- 
guiahed 1 What names are given to broad, treeless plains covered with 
gnus f What are Selvas ? Swamps I Deserts ? Oases ! Hills and Moun- 



tains I What is a Mountain-Range ? A Hounfadn-System 7 ATolcanot 
A Valley f Mention and define different tenns used in connection with 
mountains. What ia a Waterebed ? 
Write a Compodtion, explaining the difference between a continent and an 
iaiand ; between a peninsula and an island ; between a peninsula and a 
cape ; between a cape and a promontory ; between a prairie and a aelva ; 
between a bill and a mountain. 



//. JTATUBAL DiriSIOJVS OF WATER. 

The Ocean. — The continents are surrounded by a vast body 
of salt water, which occupies nearly three-fonrtbs of tbe eartb's 
surface. It is called tbe Ocean — sometimes, the Sea. 

This great body of water has been divided into live parts, each 
of which is called an Ocean. They are known as tbe Atlantic, the 
Pacific, the Indian, the Arctic, and the Antarctic Ocean. 

Ocean-Currents. — The Ocean is travereed by Currents, or 
vast streams which keep its waters in constant circulation. 

Find the five oceans on the maps of tbe hemispheres, pp. 10, 11. 
How are ocean-currents represented on these maps ? Name some currenta. 

Arms of the Ocean.— Sea and Oulf are terms applied to a 
large arm of the ocean extending into the land. 

A Bay is either a large or a small arm of some larger body of 
water, extending into tbe land. 

These terms are applied to arms of the ocean indiscriminately. Find 
on the map of the Ektslem Hemispbere the Arabian Sea, the Qvlf of 
Guinea, and the Bay of Bengal ; do you see any difference in them f 
Find a large sea nearly inclosed by land— a gulf nearly inclosed by land 
—ft bay in the Western Hemisphere nearly inclosed by land. 

A Harbor is a small bay nearly inc1<wed by land, where ships may 
lie in safety. A Bight is an open Iwy, What bight do you And in the 
E^astem Hemisphere 1 A Firth (Frith) and an Estuary are small open 
bays at the mouths of riveis. Some small and shallow bays are called 
Inlets and Coves. 

Water-Passf^es. — Strait and Channel are terms applied 
to a passage connecting two larger bodies of water. A Sound ia 
either a shallow channel or a hay. 

Inland Waters, mostly fresh, embrace lakes and rivers. 

A I^ike (in Scotland Lochy in Ireland Lough) is a body of 
water occupying a hollow in the snrrounding land. 

I^kes may have streams flowing into them, or inlets, and streams 
flowing from them, or outlets. Small lakes are called Ponds. 

There are some salt lakes. Tlieae have no outlet. Pure water only 
is carriedofT by evaporation ; hence the salt and other mineral matter 
brought into these lakes by their inlets remain there and accumulate. 
The saltness of the ocean is by some accounted for in the same way. 

A River is a large stream flowing through the land. Small 
streams are called Kills, Rivulets, Brooks, and Creeks. Kivers 
flowing into another river are called its Branchcii, or Tributaries. 

A Rlver-Baaln is tbe tract drained by a river and its branches. 

A Delta ia a tract shaped like the Greek letter delta (A) and 
included between the mouths of a river. 

Some nvers rise, or have their source, in spring ; others, in the 
snows of highland regions ; others, again, are the outlets of lakes. 

The mouth of a river is the opening through which it discharges its 
waters. Its banks are the strips of land that border it on either side. 
Up the river is toward its source ; dotim the river is toward its mouth. 
The right bartk is the bank on the right of a person going down the river ; 
the Uft bank is the bank on his left 

A stream rushing over a high, steep mass of rock forms Falls. Great 
falls are called Cataracts ; small ones, Cascades. 



(fATURAL DIVISIONS OF LAND AND WATER.— THE ATMOSPHERE. 




ftneftioiu. — What ia the diSereuce be- 
tween B gulf and a bay 1 A bight 
and a bay ! A stiait and a chan- 
Del ? A sound and a channel ! A 
river and ao ocean-curreut 1 A riv«r 
and a brook ? A lake aod a pond I 

What divisions of water do jou find 
connected by etraitfi on the tuap, p. 
10 1 How far west does the baun 
of the Mississippi River extend t 
What rivers on the map are repre- 
sented OS having deltas t 



///. THE ATMOSPHERE. 
The Atmosphere is the 



The land on the 


ight is part of a 


Continent. 


1. blaad. 


8. Hill. 




14. Bound. 


2. Peninsula. 


». Shore. 




13. ChaDoel 


3. Isthmus, 


10. Part of the Ocean 


16. Lake. 


4- Cape. 


or Sea. 




17. River. 


5, Promonlorv 


11. Iliirbor. 




18. Plain. 




12. B,iy. 




19, Plateau. 


7. Volcano. 


n. Slniit. 




20. Delia. 



ANALYTICAL REVIEW. 
Let each pupil write out the abstract. At recitation let the several 
divisions be defined, and examples of the more important ones be named 
from the maps of the hemispheres. As a further exercise, the pupils 
may draw on the blackboard an imaginary continent, having moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers, indentations of the coast, etc., and name the several 
natural di 



Natural DlvMons of Land. 


Natural DivMorig of Water. 


I. Main DrviBiosB. 


I, Toe Ocean. 


1. Continents. 


I. Orand IHti*ion*.—Oix»a&. 


a. Islands. 


a. The Atlantic, 


H. SuBDivisioKe. 


b. The Pacific. 




e. Tlie Indian. 


jaeent itatert. 


d. The Arctic. 


a. Shores. 


t. The Antarctic. 


b. PeoiDsulaa. 


a. Armn. 


e. Capes. 


a. Bodies. 


d. Isthmuses. 


Seas. 


8. Pittutyuishe^ hff elfration. 


Gulfs. 


1 IjOw Plains. 


g (Harbors, Bights. 
^ 1 Firths, Estuaries 


Plateaus. 


p, . 1 Prairies, etc. 




a. Flains. g^,,^,^^ 


Straits. 


Swamps. 


Channels. 


Deserts. 


Sounds. 


b. Hills. 


II. Island Waters. 


e. Mountains. 


1, Springs, 




a. streams. 


Houn tain-Sy stc nis. 


a. Rivers. 


Volcanoes. 


b. Rills, Rivulets, etc. 


d. Valleys. 


c. Branches, Tributaries. 


«. Watersheds. 


8. Lakes. 



whole body of air eurrouDcling the 
earth. It extends to a lieight of 
about fifty miles, the lowest parts 
being the densest in conseqaeoce 
of the pressure of the parts above. 
The atmosphere receives but 
little heat direetly from the sun'e 
rays. It is warmed maiuly by ra- 
diation from the earth's surface. 
The lowest parts of the atmos- 
phere are, therefore, the warmest. 
Persons who ascend mountains to 
the height of three miles find the 
air extremely cold even in the 
Torrid Zone, and so rare that 
breathing is difficult. 

Wind is air in motion. It is 
to the atmosphere what a current is to the ocean. The air near the 
earth, being heated, is made rarer and lighter than that which ia 
above, and rises. Other air rushes in to fill its place, and thus 
wind ia produced. 

The Trade-Winds of tropical regions are important to commerce, 
because sailing-vesseb can take advantage of them. If the earth did 
not turn on its axis, these winds would blow due north and Bouth, for 
currents rush from the north and south to replace the heated air om- 
stantly rising from the equatorial regions. The rapid rotary motion of 
points near the equator, however, makes these currents seem to have a 
westerly direction, and converts them into northeast and southeast winds. 

Honiooas are periodical winds which blow in parts of the Torrid 
Zone, in one direction during half the year, and for the remaining half 
in the contrary direction. The change of direction ia accompanied with 
heavy rains. 

Division of the Earth into Hemispheres. — If the 

earth were divided through the center into two equal parte, two 

hemiepheres would be fonned. If it were thne divided by a plane 

passing through a meridian, as 

in the diagram, an Eastern and 

a Western Hemisphere would 

be formed. To represent its 

surface to the best advantage, 

geographers divide tlie earth on 

meridian 20° west of Greenwich. 

The hemispheres thus formed 

are represented in the maps on 

pp. 10, 11, which together show 

the entire world. 




HAP QUESTIONS ON THE HEMISPHERES. —MODELS FOR 



MAP QUESTIONS. 

L PABALLELft 

What part of a map ia north 
—south — oast — westt Between 
what points is northeastr-south- 
east— northweet^-south west ? 

What is latitude) Where b 
theequatoron these maps t What 
kind of a line is the equator? 
Why does it look like a stnught 
line i What figure is in the mar- 
gin, opposite each end of the equa- 
tor t What does this mean ! 

doing north, we find 20 in the 
margin ; this marks parallel 20° 
Nortti. What countries does par- 
aUel 20° N. cwias ) What islands 
are in latitude 20° N. ? 

Continuing to the north, we 
reach a dott«d line ; what cirele 
does it represent I How many de- 
grees is the Tropic of Cancer from 
the equator) What tropic is as 
far from the equator on the south ? 
What is the latitude of the Tropic 
of Capricorn ) 

What is the latitude of the 
north pole ? How many degrees 
from the north pole is the Ajvtic 
Cirele 1 What, then, is the hiti- 
tude of the Arctic Cirele) How 
many degrees apart are the poles ) 

What are the lines marked 20, 
40, 60, 60, called ) What kind of 
tines are parallels ! How can you 
trace a parallel entirely round the 
earth) By following first the half 
that erodes one hemisphere, then 
the half that crosses the other. 

All parallels have the same 
direction as what great cirele! 
What direction is that) Of the 
parallels drawn, which represent 
the smallest cireles 1 Which runs 
nearest to the place where you live ) 



THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 




H HOT TO SESOBIBE I.A2n>-DIVISI0N& 

Contilienti.— Describe the situation of the Western Continent 

The Western Continent lies in the Western Hemisphere, and is sur- 
rounded by the Arctic, Atlantic, and Pacifie Oceans, and their arms. 

In like manner describe the Eastern Continent. 

Illandl. — Describe the situation of the Aleutian (g,-leti'she-(}n) Islands. 
Of Greenland, 

The Aleutian Islands lie west of Alaska, and are surrounded by 
Behring Sea and the Pacific Ocean. — Greenland lies northeast of the 
mainland of North America, and is surrounded by the Arctic Ocean, 
the Atlantic Ocean, Davis Strait, and Baffin Bay. 

In like manner describe Iceland, Newfoundland (nu' fund-land). Cape 
Verd Islands, Falkland (fawhfl^nd) Islands, South Shetland Islands, 
New Zealand, British Isles, Spitzbergen, Japan Isles, Philippine (fil'ip- 
pin) Islands, New Guinea (gin'e), Australia, Tasma'nia, Madagascar, 
Ceylon ise'lon). 

CapM.^I>escribe the situation of Cape Farewell. 

Cape Farewell projects from the southern coast of Oreenland, into 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

In like manner describe Cape Gallinas igal-le^nffs), St. Boque (roke), 
Horn, Blanco, St Lu'cas, Bon, Guardafui (gaxir-dQ-ftoe'), Good Hope. 



lathmntefc— Describe the Isthmus of Panama (pan-g-mah'). 

The Isthmus of Pananut connects North America and South Amer- 
ica, and separates the Caribbe'an Sea from the Pacific Ocean. 

In like manner describe the Isthmus of Suez (soo'ez). 

Honntain-Ban^ei.— Describe the Rocky Mountain.'^, 

The Rocky Mountains traverse the western part of North America 
from northwest to southeast. 

In like manner describe the Andes, Alps,, U'ral, Himalay'as, Atlas, 
Eong, and Mountains of the Moon. 

Qrond DiTiiioni.— The Western Continent is made up of two Grand 
Divisions, Nortli America and South America. 

The Eastern Continent is made up of three Grand Divisions, Europe. 
Asia (ay'she-q), and Africa. 

Australia, and various islands lying moetly in the Pacific Ocean, 
constitute a sixth Grand Division, called Oceania (o-she-ah'tie-g.). 

Describe the situation of North America. 

North America is the northern part of the Western Continent; its 
shores are washed by the Arctic Ocean, the Atlantic, the Pacifie, and 
their arms. 

In like manner describe the situation of Soutli America, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. — In what part of the Eastern, and what part of the 
Western Hemisphere, does Oceania lie ? In what oceans does it lie ? Of 
what is it composed ! 



DESCRIBING THE DIVISIONS OF LAND AND WATER. 



THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 




TTT; HEfilSIAlfS. 

What lines meet at each pole I 
What is longitude ? In the East- 
ern Hemisphere, how is the Firat 
Meridian marked on the equator t 

What meridian joins the First 
Meridian, to make a meridian 
circle? What meridian falls on 
pouits of the earth opposite to those 
traversed by meridian 60° W. ? 

Where is longitude marked 
on these maps) What meridian 
forms the east«m boundary of the 
Western Hemisphere 1 The west- 
em boundary of the Western 
Hemisphere ? The western boun- 
dary of the Eastern Hemisphere? 
The eastern boundary of the Blast- 
em Hemisphere ! 

How many degrees of longi- 
tude are included in the Western 
Hemisphere f How many degrees 
of west longitude i What isltmds 
in the Western Hemisphere are 
in east longitude 1 

In what directions do meridi- 
ans extend i 

How may we find every point 
of the earth's surface that lies due 
north or south of a given point 1 
By foiloKing the meridian of 
that point north or south. 

What large island is due north 
of Cape Verd ( Sailing due north 
from the mouth of the Amazon, 
what coast would you reach near 
the Arctic Circle ) 

A ship waa wrecked in lat 
20° S., long. 40° E. ; in what wa- 
ter was it 1 

Which of the meridians on 
the map is nearest to you! In 
what direction is Asia from you ? 
In what other direction could you 
go, and reach Asia i 



IV. HOT TO SESOSIBE WATEB-DI7I8I0ir8. - 

Oceana — Describe the situation of the Atlantic Ocean. Of the Arctic, 

The Atlantic Ocean lies east of the Weatem and west of the Eastern 
Continent; it borders North and South America, Europe, and Africa. 

The Arctic Ocean occupies the northern part of both hemiepheree ; 
it borders North America, Europe, and Asia. 

In like manner describe the Pacific, Indian, and Antarctic Oceans. 

Seai^ Gulb, Bays, — Describe the situation of the Caribbean Sea. 

The Caribbean Sea is an arm of the Atlantic Ocean, and indents 
the southeastern coast of North America. 

In like manner describe Hudson Bay, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Gulf of 
Mexico, Behring (beer'ing) Sea, Baltic Sea, Mediterranean Sea, Gulf of 
Qumea, Red Sea, Persian Gulf, Arabian Sea, Bay of Bengal, China Sea, 
Yellow Sea, Japan Sea, Gulf of Carpentaria, Great Australian Bight. 

Struts, C!humeli. — Describe the situation of Behring Strait. 

Behring Strait connects Behring Sea and the Arctic Ocean, and 
B^Kiratea Asia from North America. 

In like manner describe Davis Strait, Str^t of Magellan, Mozam- 
bique (mo-zam-beek^ Channel, Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

Lakea.— Describe the situation of Lake Albert. 

Lake AWert is in the eastern part of Africa, and has the Nile River 
for itt outlet. — In like manner describe the utuation of Lake Victoria. 



1 EiTera.— Describe the Mackenzie River. The Niger River. 

The Mackenzie River is the outlet of lakes in the north of North 
America, and flows northwest into the Arctic Ocean.— The Niger River 
rises in the Kong Mountains, and flows northeast and then southeast, 
into the Gulf of Guinea. 

In like manner describe the Missiaaippi, Missouri, St Lawrence, Rio 
Grande (re'o grahn'day), Orinoco, Amazon, Volga, Nile, Congo, Ganges, 
Yang-tse-Kiang (yang'tse-ke-ang), Hoang-Ho. 

Correnti,— Where is the Gulf Stream, and in what direction does it 
flow? The Japan Current? The North Equatorial Current? The 
South Equatorial Current? Tlie Brazilian Current? The Peruvian 
Current ? In what direction do currents flow from the Antarctic Ocean ? 

Hiicellaiieoiu Qaestions.— In what zones is each of the grand di- 
visions ? Describe the SargasRO Seas. They are large tracts of ocean 
covered with floating seaweed. Where are the Sargasso Seas? What 
Antarctic lands are in the Western Hemisphere ? What two mountains 
are on the coast of Victoria Land ? Give about tlie latitude and longi- 
tude of Mt. Erebus. What Antarctic lands are in the Elastem Hemi- 
sphere? Which hemisphere contains the most land? Which zone? 
Which continent ? Which grand division ? In what direction are you 
from the north pole ? From the south pole ? Is the length of twenty 
d^rees of longitude greatest on the Antarctic Circle, the Tropic of C^ 
ricom, OP the equator t Why ? 



PHYSICAL GEOQBAPHT.— CLIMATE. — THE VEGETABLE KINODOH. 
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JK CLIMATE JJ^D WEJTSEB. 

Climate is the prevailing condition of 
the atmosphere at a given place, ae regards 
beat, moietare, and health. 

Heat. — The temperature, or degree of 
heat, depends mainly on the latitude, being 
greatest near the equator. It diminiBhee as 
the elevation above sea-level increases; it 
is affected, also, by winds and ocean-cur- 
rents, by the slope of the country, whether 
toward the sun or from the sun, by the 
character of the soil, etc. 

In all latitudes there is an elevation above 
which the surface is covered with perpetual 
snow. This limit is called the Snow-line. 
From a height of three miles at the equator, 
it descends to sea-level near the poles. 

Polar currents and the drifting ice they 
bring with them lower the temperature of the 
regions the; traverse. On the other hand, 
such is the genial effect of the Gulf Stream, 

a broad warm current which issues from the Gulf of Mexico and croeseG 
to the shores of northern Europe {map, p. 10), that barley and potatoes 
flourish there, while in correeponding; latitudes in America the ground 
is covered with snow most of the year. 

Moisture* — The air always contains more or less vapor, 
which we call moisture. The warmer it is, the more vapor it 
is capable of holding. 

If, when fully charged with vapor, the air is suddenly cooled, 
part of the vapor is thrown off. The ^precipitation, as it is called, 
may be in the form of minute particles floating in the air, consti- 
tntingyb^ or mist — or of drops, forming rain. The vapor, before 
condensing into drops, may be frozen in the upper air into snow ; 
at the drops, after being formed, may be frozen into hail. 

Bain. — The quantity of rain that falls annually at a given 
place differs little in different years, but the rainfall varies greatly 
in different places. This -will appear from an inspection of the 
map at the top of the page. 

Equatorial regions, as a rule, have more rain than the temper- 
ate and the frigid zones, because their greater heat produces more 
evaporation from the water-surfaces. 

Tropical Rains and Seasons.— There is a Zone of Equatorial Daily 
Bains, 1,000 miles wide, which moves with the sun from one tropic to 
the other. Throughout this zone there is heavy rain accompanied with 
thunder and lightning every afternoon. Most parts of the Torrid Zone, 
being included once each year within this movable zMie, have one wet 
season, followed by a dry season of longer duration. But places within 
10° of the equator, falling twice within this zone, as it crosses and re- 
crones every year with the sun, have two wet and two dry seasons 

Weather Observations.— The study of the weather is now reduced 
to a science. Observations of the temperature, the moisture and density 
of the air, the velocity and direction of the wind, etc,, are simultaneously 
taken at difFerciit points in Europe and at various stations of the Signal 
Service" in our own country. From reports of these, telegraphed to 
Washington, charts are constructed, from which the ''weather proba 
bilities " for twenty -four hours to come are announced throughout the 
country in telegraphic bulletins. These bulletins are valuable to the 
farmer as guides in his operations ; while tlie cautionary signals of ap- 
proaching storms, displayed on the lakes and the Atlantic seaboard are 
of still greater service to the sailor. Even on the coasts of Europe, ves- 
sels have been saved from disaster by tolegrapliic predictions from the 
United States. 



RAIN-MAP. 




I'rri^i . 
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QttUtioni. — Define the Atmosphere. What is its extent? How is the at- 
mosphere warmed ? What is Wind t How is wind produced f What 
makes the Trade-Winds important ! In what directions do they blow t 
Account for this. What are Monsoons ? 

Define Climate. As regards heat, on what does the climBte of a place mainly 
depend ? What is meant by the Snow-line ? What is its height f State 
and illustrate the effect of ocean -currents on climate. 

What does the air always contain 1 To what is its capacity for holding moist- 
ure proportioned ? How are fog, rain, snow, and hail, produced ? Com- 
pare the equatorial regions with the temperate uid the frigid zones, as 
regards rainfall, Descril>e the Zone of Equatorial Daily Rains. Give an 
account of the tropical seasons. How are the " weather probabilities " 
arrived at, and of what practical value is their daily announcement ? 

{See Rain-Map.) What parts of each Grand Division have the most rain ! 
Where are reinless regions found ? Describe the rainfall in the region 
where jou live. 



V. THE VEGETABLE KIJVGDOM. 




Plants.— The Vege- 
table Kingdom embraces 
the plants of different 
countries. Plants have 
life dependent on organs 
— roots, stems, leaves — 
and thus differ from in- 
organic matter like rocks 
and metab. 

Uses. — Plants are ne- 
cessary to man's existence. 
Besides supporting the 
lower animals, many spe- 
cies furnish man himself 
directly with food ; as, the grains 
w ith their seeds, the potato with 
It* tubers, the ma'nioc with its 
ro<it, the banana with its fruit, etc 
Others yield beverages; as tea, 
coffee, and caea'o, from the seeds 
of which chocolate is prepared. 
A third class (supply fibers. 



VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL LIFB 



from which materialB for clotluDg, etc., axe made ; as cotton, fltix, 
hemp, jute. Others, again, fnmiBh dn^s, gams, oib, dyes, spices, 
and wood for building and manufacturing purposes. Of more 
than 200,000 species of plants sapposed to exist, about 4,000 are 
cultivated for their products. 

Requisites for Vegetable Growth.— Heat and lnoi8^ 
ure are essential to vegetable life. As the Torrid Zone has the 
most heat and moisture, it has also the most luxuriant vegetation. 

Distribatlon of Plants. — The vegetation of different re- 
gions depends to some extent on the soil and other conditions, but 
mainly on the climate. 

Tropical regions are characterized by enormous creeping plants, 
the useful palm, spice-trees, the bamboo, the India-rubber tree, the 
bread-fruit of Oceania, the banyan of the East Indies, the orchids 
{pr'lcids) feeding solely on air, and tree-ferns with their long branch- 
less trunks crowned with im- 
mense tufts of leaves. 

The cactus, indigo, cotton, 
coffee, sugar-cane, rice, millet, 
and tropical fruits, flourish in 
the Torrid Zone and in the re- 
gions adjacent to it. 

As we leave the tropics, tlie 
rich distinctive forest vegetation 
oftheTorridZone,green through- 
out the year, gradually gives way 
to a less luxuriant growth. Soon 
trees that shed their leaves in 
autumn (called deciduous) pre- 
vail. 

Tropical fruits at first grow 
side by side with the grape and 
olive, but as we reach cooler re- 
gions are replaced by the apple, 
plum, and cherry. Cotton and 
sugar-cane are still cultivated, but 
are gradually superseded by tea, 
tobacco, hemp, and flax. 

Rice, maize, wheat, buck- 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, is the 
general order of grains, as we go 
to higher latitudes. The potato 
has a wide range, extending into 
the colder parts of the temper- 
ate zones. Here the oak, beech, 

maple, ash, and elm, mingle with cone-bearing eveigreens, the 
pine, hemlock, cedar, and spmce. At last few forest-trees are 
found save the hardier pines, the trailing cedar, the birch, fir, 
and willow. 

Turf-graeses, mosses, and li'cbens, mark the extreme regions of 
vegetable life. 

Plant-life at Different Heights.— As elevation above 
sea-level modifies heat, so it affects vegetation. If we ascended a 
tropical mountain to a height of 15,000 feet, we should have a 
succession of climates and plant-belte similar to those met with in 
going from the equator to the Arctic Regions. The engraving 
above illustrates the difference of vegetation at different heights. 
Qlieition& — What is meant by the vegetation of a country ? How do ptanta 

differ from inorganic matter ? Btate some of the uses of plants. How 

manj species are supposed to exist t How waaj species are cultivated ? 




What are essential to vegetable life I How do you account for the luxu- 
riant vegetation of the Tonid Zone ! 
On what does the vegetation of different regions depend ? By what are trppl- 
cal regions characterized ) Wiere are cotton, coffee, sugar-cane, and rice, 
produced ? As we leave the tropics, what changes are observable in vege- 
tation t In fruits ? What is the general order of grains, as we go to higher 
latitudes ? What is BUd of ttie range of ttie potato ! What trees are found 
in the higher latitudes I What h the effect of elevation on plant-life t 
What have you ever observed in proof of this? Name the principal 
forest-trees and cultivated products of your neighborhood. 



ri. THE AMMAL KmQDOM. 

Animals, like plants, have organs {the heart, the center of 
circulation — the stomach, the seat of digestion — the lunge, etc.), 
and life dependent on them ; bnt it Is a higher kind of life, 
accompanied with sensation and 
the power of voluntary motion. 
Some animals feed directly on 
plants; others prey on weaker 
animals that feed on plants or 
their products : all depend nlti- 
mately on the vegetable king- 
dom for their support. In trop- 
ical re^ons, where vegetation is 
most luxuriant, animal life is 
most abundant. 

Usefulness. — The inferi- 
or animals promote the comfort 
of man in various ways. Some 
save him labor by carrying and 
draf^ng loads, and doing differ- 
ent kinds of work. The flesh 
of others is used for food, and 
as such is particularly valuable 
in cold regions. 

The wool of the sheep and 
the alpaca is woven into cloth. 
Silk is made of the thread of 
the silkworm. The furs of some 
animals are worn as clothing; 
the hides of others are tanned, 
or converted into leather. Be- 
sides these, we have a great va- 
riety of useful animal products — 
milk, and the butter and cheese 
made from it, oil, ivory, bone, feathers, hair, etc. 

Geographical Distribution. — Animals, like plants, are 
specially adapted to certain conditions of climate and food, which 
regulate their distribntion over the earth's surface. Some have a 
wide range. Others have flourished, when carried from one re- 
gion to another quite different as regards heat and moisture. Yet 
generally each does best in its own hoMtat, or natural abode, or in 
countries of similar climate. 

As we reach the several Grand Divisions, their animals will be 
shown. As a general rule, the hottest regions are the abode of 
the laigest, strongest, and fiercest beasts, the most venomous 
serpents, the brightest-hued birds and insects. The largest water- 
animals — the whale, walrus, and seal — frequent the colder seas. 
The domestic animals thrive best in the temperate zones. 
CwisuH fticiSMnfs " Zoology,^'' p. 658. 



PHYSICAL QEOQRAPHT.— CLIMATE.— THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 



ir. CLIMATE AJfD WEATHER. 

Climate ib the prevailing condition of 
the atmosphere at a given place, aB regards 
heat, moistnre, and health. 

Reat. — The temperature, or degree of 
heat, depends mainly on the latitude, being 
greatest near the equator. It diminishes as 
the elevation above sea-level increases ; it 
is affected, also, by winds and ocean-cur- 
rents, by the slope of the country, whether 
toward the sun or from the sun, by the 
character of the soil, etc. 

In all latitudes there is an elevation above 
which the surface is covered with perpetual 
snow. This limit is called the Snow-line. 
From a height of three miles at the equator, 
it deecends to sea-level near the poles. 

Polar currents and the drifting ice they 

bring with fhem lower the temperature of the 

F^ons they traverse. On the other hand, ^^whuwwiiitwRaih*. ■ 
such is the genial effect of the Gulf Stream, 

a broad warm current which issues from the Qulf of Mexico and crosses 
to the shores of northern Europe {map, p. 10), that barley and potatoes 
flourish there, while in corresponding latitudes in America the ground 
is covered with snow most of the year. 

Moisture. — The air always contains more or leas vapor, 
which we call moisture. The wanner it is, the more vapor it 
is capable of holding. 

If, when fully charged with vapor, the air is suddenly cooled, 
part of the vapor is thrown off. The precipiUitUm, as it is called, 
may be in the form of minute particles floating in the air, consti- 
tntingyojT or mist — or of drops, foiniing rain. The vapor, before 
condensing into drops, may be frozen in the upper air into snow ; 
or the drops, after being formed, may be frozen into hail. 

Rain. — The quantity of rain that falls annually at a given 
place differs little in different years, but the rainfall varies greatly 
in different places. This will appear from an inspection of the 
map at the top of the page. 

Equatorial regions, as a rule, have more rain than the temper- 
ate and tiie frigid zones, because their greater heat produces more 
evaporation from the water^snrfaces. 

Tropical Rains ano Seasons.— There is a Zone of Equatorial Ddlj 
Bains, 1,000 miles wide, which moves with the sun from one tropic to 
the other. Throughout this zone there is heavy rain accompanied with 
thunder and lightning every afternoon. Mc«t parts of the Torrid Zone, 
being included once each year within this movable zone, have one wet 
season, followed by a dry season of longer duration. But places within 
10° of the equator, falling twice within this zone, as it crosses and re- 
crceses every year with the sun, have two wet and two dry seasons. 

Weather Observations.— The study of the weather is now reduced 
to a science. Observations of the temperature, the moisture and density 
of the air, the velocity and direction of the wind, et<?. , are siniultjineously 
taken at different points in Europe and at various stations of the "Signal 
Service " in our own country. From reports of those, telegraphed to 
Washington, charts are constructed, from which the ''weather proba- 
bilities" for twenty-four hours to come ar* annouiic:ed throughout the 
country in telegraphic bulletins. These bulletins are valuable to the 
farmer as guides in his operations ; while the cautionary signals of ap- 
proaching storms, displayed on the lakes and the Atlantic seaboard, are 
of still greater service to the sailor. Even on the coasts of Europe, ves- 
sels have been saved from disaster by telegraphic predictions from the 
United States. 
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QueitioiU. — Define the Atmosphere. What is its exteut f How is the at- 
onosphere warmed I What is Wind ? How is wiod produced 1 What 
makes the Trade-Winds important 1 In what directions do they blow t 
Account for this. What are Monsoons f 

Define Climate. As regards heat, on what does the climate of a place mainly 
depend f What ia meant b; the Snow-line 1 What is its height 1 State 
and illustrate the effect of ocean -currents on climate. 

What does the air always contain ) To what is its capacity for holding moist- 
ure proportioned ! How are fog, rain, snow, and hail, produced I Com- 
pare the equatorial regions with the temperate and the frigid zones, as 
regards rainfall. Describe the Zone of Equatorial Daily Rains, Give an 
account of the tropical seasons. How are the "weather probabilities" 
arrived at, and of what practical value is their daily announcement ? 

(&« Rain-Map.) What parts of each Grand Division have the most rain t 
Where are rainless regions found ? Describe the rainfall in the region 
where you live. 



r. THE VEGETABLE KIJ^DOM. 




Qwtm or Gaimi. 



Plants.— The Vege- 
table Kingdom embraces 
the plants of different 
countries. Plants have 
life dependent on organs 
— roots, stems, leaves — 
and thus differ from in- 
organic matter like rocks 
and metals. 

Uses. — Plants are ne- 
cessary to man's existence. 
Besides 8iii>porting the 
lower animals, many spe- 
cies furnish man himself 
directly with food ; as, the grains 
with their seeds, the potato with 
its tubers, the nm'nioc with its 
root, the banana with its fruit, etc 
Others yield beverages ; as tea, 
coffee, and caea'o, from the seeds 
of which chocolate is jiropared. 
A third class supply fibers. 



VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL LIFE. 



from which matoriala for clothing, etc., are made ; as cotton, fiax, 
hemp, jute. Others, again, fumi^ <lragB} gona, oils, dyes, spices, 
and wood for building and mannfactmnDg parposes. Of more 
than 200,000 species of plants supposed to exist, about 4,000 are 
cultivated for ^eir products. 

Requisites for Vegetable Growtli.— Heat and moist- 
ore are essential to vegetable life. As the Torrid Zone has the 
most beat and moisture, it has also the most luxuriant vegetation. 

Distribution of Plants. — The vegetation of different re- 
gions depends to some extent on the soil and other conditions, but 
mainly on tbe climate. 

Tropical re^ons are characterized bj enormous creeping plants, 
the useful palm, epicc-trees, tbe bamboo, tbe India-rubber tree, the 
bread-fmit of Oceania, the banyan of the East Indies, tbe orchids 
{or'Jcidt) feeding solely on air, and tree-ferns with their long branch- 
less trunks crowned with im- 
mense tufts of leaves. 

The cactus, indigo, cotton, 
coffee, sugar-cane, rice, millet, 
and tropical fruits, flourish in 
the Torrid Zone and in the re- 
gions adjacent to it. 

As we leave tbe tropics, tbe 
rich distinctive forest vegetation 
of tbe Torrid Zone, greenthrough- 
out the year, gradually gives way 
to a less luxuriant growth. Soon 
trees that shed their leaves in 
antumn (called deciduous) pre- 
vaiL 

Tropical fruits at first grow 
side by side with the grape and 
olive, but as we reach cooler re- 
gions are replaced by the apple, 
plum, and cherry. Cotton and 
sugar-cane are still cultivated, but 
are gradually superaedod by tea, 
tobacco, hemp, and flax. 

Kice, maize, wheat, buck- 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, is the 
general order of grains, as we go 
to higher latitudes. The potato 
has a wide range, extending into 
the colder parts of the temper- 
ate zones. Here the oak, beech, 
maple, ash, and elm, mingle with cone-bearing evergreens, the 
pine, hemlock, cedar, and spruce. At last few forest-trees are 
found save the hardier pines, the trailing cedar, the birch, flr, 
and willow. 

Turf-grasBes, mosses, and li'chens, mark the extreme regions of 
vegetable life. 

Plant-life at Different Heights.— As elevation above 
sea-level modifies heat, so it affects vegetation. If we ascended a 
tropical mountain to a height of 15,000 feet, we should have a 
succession of climates and plant-belts similar to those met with in 
going from the equator to the Arctic Kegions. The engraving 
above illustrates the difference of v^etation at different heights. 
ftnartioiu.— What is meant by the vegetation of a country ? How do plants 

differ from inorganic matter t State some of the uses of plants. How 

many species are supposed to exist t How many species are cultivated I 




What are eseential to vegetable life } How do you account for the luxu- 
riant vegetation of the Torrid Zone t 
On what does the vegetation of different regions depend ? By what are trppl- 
cal regions characterized ? Where are cotton, coffee, BUgar-cane, and rice, 
produced t As we leave the tropics, what changes are observable in vege- 
tation? In fruits ? What is the general order of grainB, as we go to higher 
latitudes I What is said of the range of the potato ) What trees are found 
in the higher latitudes ? What is the effect of elevation on plant-life I 
What have you ever observed in proof of this ? Name the principal 
forest-trees and cultivated products of your neighborhood. 



VI. THE AmMAL KIJ^ODOM. 

Animals, like plants, have organs (the heart, the center of 
circulation — the stomach, the seat of digestion — the lungs, etc.), 
and life dependent on them; but it is a. higher kind of life, 
accompanied with sensation and 
the power of voluntary motion. 
Some animals feed directly on 
plants; others prey on weaker 
animals that feed on plants or 
their producte : all depend ulti- 
mately on the vegetable king- 
dom for their support. In trop- 
ical regions, where vegetation is 
most luxuriant, animal life is 
most abundant. 

Usefulness. — The inferi- 
or animals promote tbe comfort 
of man in various ways. Some 
save him labor by carrying and 
drag^ng loads, and doing differ- 
ent kinds of work. The flesh 
of others is used for food, and 
as such is particularly valuable 
in cold regions. 

The wool of the sheep and 
the alpaca is woven into cloth. 
Silk is made of the thread of 
the silkworm. Tbe fura of some 
animals are worn as clothing; 
the hides of others are tanned, 
or converted into leather. Be- 
sides these, we have a great va- 
riety of useful animal products — 
milk, and the butter and cheese 
made from it, oil, ivory, bone, feathers, hair, etc. 

Geographical Distribution. — Animals, like plants, are 
specially adapted to certain conditions of climate and food, which 
regulate their distribution over tbe earth's surface. Some have a 
wide range. Others have flourished, when carried from one re- 
gion to another quite different as regards heat and moisture. Yet 
generally each does best in its own habitat, or natural abode, or in 
countries of similar climate. 

As we reach the several Grand Divisions, their animals will be 
shown. As a general rule, tbe hottest regions are the abode of 
the largest, strongest, and fiercest beasts, the most venomous 
serpents, the brightest-hued birds and insects. The largest water- 
animals — the whale, walrus, and seal — frequent the colder seas. 
The domestic animals thrive best in the temperate zones. 
Conmit PackanTa " ZoSJagy," p. 658. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.— MAN.— THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 




DimBSIfT SEUIXe CoXrARED. I 



rii. Mjjv. 

Man staiidB at the head of the animal kingdom. Being able 
to endure extremes of climate, he ifi not, like the lower animals, 
confined to particular regions. He is more or leee afiected, how- 
ever, bj his snrroundinge, and attains the highest development in 
temperate climates. Within the tropics, his wants are so easily 
supplied that he lacks stimulus to exertion ; while in the polar re- 
gions, his life is spent in a constant struggle for food and clothing. 

Classification into Race8.-The human familj- is sup- 
posed to number about 1,433 millions. It has been divided into 
tire races, distinguished 
by color, the shape of 
the skull, etc : — 

1. The Cauca'sian, 
BO called from the Cau'- 
casos, between the Black 
and the Caspian Sea, 
noted for the beautj of 
its people. Complexion 
fair, in hot regions swarthy; forehead, full; hair, soft; beard, 
heavy. Distributed through southwestern Asia, nearly all of 
Europe, a great part of America, the coasts of Australia, north- 
ern and southern Africa. Knmber, about 600 millions. 

This is the most intellectual and civilized race, and embraces 
the leading nations of the earth. 

2. The Mongolian. — Complexion, yellowish ; face, flat; cheek- 
bones, prominent; eyes, narrow and obliquely set; hair, coarse, 
straight, and black. Found in most parts of Asia, in Arctic 
America, and in northeastern Europe. Number, about 589 mil- 
lions. The Chinese and Japanese are types of this race. 

3. The Ethiopian, or Negbo. — Black or nearly so; forehead, 
receding; nose, flat; lips, thick; jaw-bones, prominent; hair, black 
and woolly ; beard, thin. Abode, the whole of Africa except the 
parts mentioned above. Number, about 185 millions. 

4. The Malat. — Different shades of brown ; bead, narrow ; 
forehead, low and broad ; mouth, large ; hair and beard, abundant, 
black and curly. Distributed through the Malay Peninsula in 
Asia, and the islands of Oceania. Number, about 55 millioos. 

5. The Ajiebioan. — Copper-colored ; face, broad with strongly- 
marked features ; forehead, low ; cheek-bones, high ; hair, straight, 




coarse, and black ; beard, scanty. To this race belong the native 
tribes of North and South America, except those of the Arctic 
coasts. Number, about 11 millions. 

Note. — The claaBificotion given above b the old one of Blumeabach. 
DifTerent classifications, embracing numerous divisions and subdivigioas, have 
been suggested by lecent scienti^c writers, but do one of these has come into 
general use. For one of the latest, eoruult PacA^i " Jiaeet o/ Man,^' p. SXl. 
QuMtioili. — How does animal life compare with vegebUtle life t Show how 
the animal kingdom is dependent on the vegetable. In what w&js are 
animals useful te man ? By what is the diatribution of Bnimab over the 
earth's surface regulated } Of what are the hottest regions the abode t 
Of what, the colder seas ? Where do the domestic animals thrive best ? 
As regards geographical distribution, how does man differ from the lower ani- 
mals } Where docs he attain the highest development t What is the 
population of the worid ? Into bow many races may the humsn family be 
divided ? On what is the division based 1 Name the five races. State 
the characteristics, the abode, and the number of each. 



nil. THE MIJfERAL KIJVGDOM. 

Minerals consist of inorganic matter ; the rocks, earths^ etc, 
are minerals. As they have no life, their distribution is indepen- 
dent of climate. The most valuable minerals are the following : — 

The Metals, forty-nine in number, marked by a peculiar luster. 

The Precious Metals are gold and silver. The; are often aaaociated 
with each other, and occur in the rocks of mountain-slopeB. Gold is 
also found in the sandy beds of rivers, to which it has been washed 
down as rocks on higher levels have cnimbled away. 

Of all the metals, iron is the moet widely distributed. Other impor- 
tant metals are lead, copper, tin, zinc, plat'inum, and quicksilver or 
mercury (the only liquid metal). With the exception of platinum, they 
are usually found in union with other substancee, in vrea. 

Precious Stones: the diamond, ruby, emerald, sapphire, etc 
The diamond is the most valuable of gems and the hardest of 
known substances. It is generally found in gravelly or sandy 
deposits, from which it is obtwned by washing. 

Coal, mineral fuel formed from the vegetable matter of a by- 
gone age. Anthracite, or hard coal, is dense and heavy ; bitnmin- 
ous, or soft coal, is lighter and bums with flame. Coat is very 
widely distributed, the beds of the United States being especially 
large and rich. It is all-important in the useful arts — for the 
smelting of iron, the generation of steam to move machinery, etc 
Petroleum, or rock-oil, generally obtained by boring 
into the earth, but sometimes found issuing from the sor^ 
face in springs. Kerosene, used for burning in lamps, 
oiling machinery, etc, is made from petroleum. 

Building-Atones; such as marble, granite, and Band- 
stone. 

Clay, used for making bricks, drain-pipes, crockery, 
vases, etc Ka'olin, from which China-ware is manufac- 
tured, is a fine kind of white clay. 

Review.— The following topics may be treated by the pupils orally 
or in writing, or may be amplified by the teacher in familiar 
conversations with the class : — 



The 

Three 


Vegetable. 
AjmiAL. 


\ Cultivated. 
Lmeer animalt. 
Man. 
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Mineral. 


Metalt. Precious Stone*. 

Coal. PetroUum. 

Boek»: Marble, granite, building-stones. 

BarthM: Clay. etc. 
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POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Political Geography treate of the earth as divided bj man 
into different countries ; also, of its inhabitants as regards their oc- 
eiipationfl, social condition, religion, and government. 

Occupations.— The chief occupations, or indnstnal pursuits, 
by means of which men provide for their wants, are as foUowa : — 

Aqbiculture, or tilling the soil. Connected with this is Stock- 
raising, or the rearing of horses, mules, cattle, sheep, and hogs. 
Dairying is that branch of farming which has in view the produc- 
tion of milk, butter, or cheese. 

Mancfactheino, or the making of nsefnl articles from raw ma- 
terials by band or machinery. 

CoHMEBCB, which consists 
in the exchange, or porcbaae 
and sale, of commodities. 

MiNiNO, or digging into Ibe 
earth for coal, metallic ores, or 
precious stones. Getting out 
stone is called Quakbyino. 

LnuBEBiNo, which consists 
in cutting down trees in forests 
and taking the logs to market. 

Fisamo, Huntinq, and 
Tbapping. 

Commerce is called Domestic, 
if it is carried on between parts 
of the same country ; foreign, if 
carried on between different coun- 
tries. Produce or goods brought 
into a country are called Imports; 
those sent out are £Jrpor^ Trans- 
portation is the business of carry- 
ing commoditiee (called freight) 
from one place to another. 

The chief flsheriea are those 
of the whale, seal, cod, herring, 
salmon, and mackerel. The cap- 
ture of fur-bearing animftln is the 
special object of the trapper. 

Social Condition. — 

Four grades of social condition 
are recognized : — 

1. Enterprising and indus- 
trious nations, acquainted with 
the improvements of life, pro- 
vided with schools, and profi- 
cient in the arts and sciences, 
are called Civilized. 

2. Nations less advanced in 

these respects and less progressive, yet having a written language, 
a regard for education, and considerable skill in agriculture and 
manufactures, are distinguished as HiLF-civrLizBD. 

3. Nations that have do settled abodes, schools, or books, that 
pay little attention to agriculture or manufactures, and live mainly 
on the products of their herds and flocks, are known as Babbabodb. 

4. Tribes ignorant, d^:raded, fierce and cruel, destitute of laws, 
and subsisting wretchedly on forest products or by hunting and 
fishing, are classed as Savage. 

Bellgions. — All nations, except perhaps the lowest savagea 
have some religion — that is, some faith in a Higher Power and 




Id the center of tbe eagraiing we have mineni &t work with their picks od * 
SMED of coal, and an engineer running a leTeL The coal U dragged to tbe mouth 
of the mine in care bjinuleB; and thence, b; a atationar; engine, up an Inclined 
plane to tbe breaker shown at the top ot tbe engraving. Here it is broken, and dis- 
tributed through grates of different sizes into pockets, boys picking out the slate a> 
It pasaet down. From tbe pooketa It is dumped into care. Tbe process of shipping 
in canal-boats is shown below. 



some system of worship. The different religions systems are 
embraced under four heads : — 

1. The Ohbistian, which acknowledges one God, the Bible as 
his revealed word, and Jesus Christ (whence the name Chriatiati) 
as the Sou of God and the promised Messiah. This faith prevails 
among civilized nations, and numbers about 395,000,000 followers, 

2. The Jewish, which acknowledges one God, and the Old 
Testament as his word, but rejects Christ. There are about 
7,000,000 Jews, scattered mostly among civilized nations. 

S. The Mobahuedan, wliich acknowledges one God, and 
Christ as a prophet, but believes in Mohammed as the last and 
greatest prophet. For the Bible it substitutes the Koran, eon- " 
taining the revelations which Mohammed claimed to have re- 
ceived from Heaven. — {Conatdt 
Washington Irving'8 " Mahom^ 
et,"p. S45.) 

This faith has about 180,- 
000,000 followers, including 
many half-civilized nations in 
Asia and northern Africa. 

4. The Pagan.— This ap- 
pears in different forms, all of 
which substitute false gods — ■ 
and often idols of wood and 
stone — for the God of the Bi- 
ble. More than half the in- 
habitants of the earth are Pa- 
gans. 

The Christian f^tb embraces 
over 201,000,000 Catholics, 110,- 
000,000 Protestants, and 78,000,- 
000 followers of theOreek Church. 
— Mohammed first established his 
religion about 625 a. d. in Arabia, 
whence it was spread by the aword 
over the neighboring countries. 

GoTemment is that sys- 
tem according to which a coun- 
try is ruled. Savage and bar- 
barous tribes either have no 
government at all, or are ruled 
by chiefs whose will is law. 
Among civilized and half-civ- 
ilized nations the prevailing 
forms of government are the 
Monarchy and the Republic. 

A Monarctay is a govern- 
ment in which the highest pow- 
er is held by one person for 
life. 

Kinds. — Monarchies are called Hereditary, when the power descends 
from father to son ; Elective, when the monarch is chosen by some body 
of electora. There are also Absolute monarchies, or Despotisms, in 
which the monarch's power is unrestrained,— and Limited or ConstitV' 
tional monarchies, in which his power is restricted by a constitution or 
laws. In the Eastern Continent, the governments are mostly monar- 
chies ; limited, if the people are civilized — absolute, if they are not. 

Names.— Monarchies and their rulers have certain specific names. 
A Kingdom is a monarchy under a King (or, if the sovereign is a 
woman, a Queen). An Empire is a monarchy {usually large or com- 
posed of different states) under an Emperor or Empress. The Emperor 
of Russia is called Czar. The Prince rules a Principality ; the Duke, a 
Duchy ; the Grand Duke, a Grand Duchy j the Elector, an Electonit«. 



THE OCEAN H EMI 8PH BR ES. - iNTA HCTIC REGION 




A Republic 18 a govemmeBt in which the laws are made and ' 
executed by perBons elected by tlie people. The chief officer of 
a republic ie a Preeident. Most of the countries of the Western I 
Continent are republics. I 

The DivlslonB of countries or states are variously known as 
Counties, Shires, Districts, Provinces, and Departments. ] 

A Town is a collection of houses and inhabitants. i 

A City ifi a town which is incorporated ; that is, invested by j 
law with certain right* and privileges. A city is usually gov- 
erned by a Mayor and Aldermen. 



MAP QUESTIONS ON THE OCEANS. 

What ocean suirounda the North Pole ? The South Pole t What oceans 
lie between the Arctic and the Antarctic Ocean ? 

What circle forms the bouodary between the Arctic Ocean and the Atlan- 
tic ) Between the Antarctic and the Atlantic 1 Between the Pacific and the 
Antarctic ? Between the Indian and the Antarctic ? 

In what part is the Atlantic Ocean narrowest ? In what, widest! Where 
is the Pacific Ocean narrowest 1 Where, widest 7 Which is the largest ocean I 

Compare the eastern Atlantic coast with the western ; what do you ob- 
serve with respect to their relative shape ) It the continents were brought 
together, into what would the easterly projection in the north of North America 



A Seaport is a place on or near the sea, having a harbor that At ) Where would the westerly projection in the north of Africa fit ? 



can accommodate vessels. 

The Capital of a country is its seat of government, the place 
where the laws are made and the chief officer of the nation re- 
sides. The Metropolis is the largest city. 

QoBftUHU. — Of what dpes Political Oeography treat } Name the leading in- 
dustrial pursuita. What is Agriculture ? Stock-raising 7 Dairying f 
Manufacturing ? Commerce t Hinug ? Lumbering 1 What is the dif- 
ference between Domestic and Foreign Commerce ) What are Imports t 
Exports t What is Transportation ? What 
many grades of social condition are 
recognized ! Name and describe each. '' If 

Name and define the four religions. How ._, ' 

many followers has each ) Which pre- 
vails among civilized nations 1 What 
nations arc included among the Mo- 
hammedans ? What religion prevails 
among savage tribes ! Name the three 
leading divisions of Christians. 

What is Oovemmcnt ? What are the two 
principal forms of government 1 What 
is a Monarchy ? Befine the different 
kinds of monarchy. By what specific 
nameg are monarchies and their rulers 
known! What is a Republic ) What 
arc the leading divisions of countries 
called 1 What is a Town ! A City ! 
A Seaport! The Capital of a country ) 
The Metropolis t 8uu 



What is the length of the longest day at the equator ? At the Arctic 
Circle i How long is a degree of longitude at the equator 1 At the TrofHC 
of Cancer t At the Arctic Circle ?— Referring to the maps on pp. 10, 11, naata 
the Antarctic lands. 



THE JJVT^RCTIC BEGIOJVS. 
Thick pack-ice, extending almost to the Antarctic Circle, has 
hindered explorations in these regions. Land, however, has Been 
the chief fisheries! How found at different points. In 1840 Lieutenant Wilkes, commanding 

a United States fleet, discovered the 
land that bears his name ; and shortly 
after, Captain Ross of the English 
navy sailed many miles along a rocky 
coast, which he called, in honor of 
his queen, Victoria Land. 

Penetrating almost to latitude 79°, 
Ross fouud two mountains about 13,000 
feet high (one of them a volcano in 
eruption), whicli lie named after his 
vesseb, Erebus and Terror.— No land- 
animals have been found south of the 
Antarctic Circle ; but the southern wa- 
ters teem with seals — the sea-leopard, 
sea-elephant, and sea-lion — and myriads 
of solemn -looking penguins sit in ranks, 
Aktarctic Keoionb. like soldiers, on the ice-bound coasts. 




NORTH AMERICA. 





In the center piece we hare a scene ft II comn on in uofreqiK^nted re- 
pottS of the Great West — Ind hob hunt np Iha bison a bia n calf and an 
antelope are with the hprd in front. In old tin ps the b sons are Bald to have 
been lo nameroil!< Bi Bometinies to dam the rivers when the; crossed. 

On tbe left of the center-piece appears the Rciciij Mountain sheep, or big- 
horn. In the vignettes below may be seen the huge griizlv bear devour 
ita prey ; the prairie-dog, especiaHj abundant "eat of the Missouri Rii 
with the burrowing owl and rattlesnake, which share it9 subterranean home 

and the bnld-hcaded eaj^le spreading disms; nniong a flock of wild turkejB. 
The turkey is a native of America. 
On the right we have in succession the musk-oi, which roams In Arctic 
America lo within 11° of tlie North Pole; the mctoae (the elk ot Europe), with 
horns and long swinging trot, an inhabitant chiefly of Canad an 
forests ; the raccoon, and the ruffed grouse (also known as the partn Ige and 
plieoaant), nidelj' distributed through the I'nitcd Slates. The puma (co gar 
or catamount) ranges the continent from New Tork almost to Cape Horn it Is 
represented as about to spring from an OTcrhanging branch on the uneuspieioilB 
deer beiow. The aeal frequents the Ardie, as well aa the Antarctic, 
Fur-bearing animals, the marten, sable, etc., abound in the north. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Area, 8,900,000 square miles. Population, 10,000,000. 



Situation, Size. — Nortli 

America {sc« map, p. 10) oc- 
cupies the northern part of the 
Western Continent. Ite great- 
est width (about 3,100 miles) 
T. is in the north. Thence it 
narrows down to fifty miles at 
the Isthmus of Panama, wliich 
connecta it with Sonth Amer- 
ica. The northweetem extremity is but thirty-flix miles distant 
from Aaia, Behnng Strait flowmg between. Greenland and the 
northernmost islands of tbe Arctic Archipelago approach nearer 
to the North Pole than any other known land. 

Coast-line, Rivers, Lakes. — On tbe eastern side, North 
America is indented by many large arms of the ocean. Ita eoast- 
hne mcluding that of tfie idands is about 30,000 miles in length. 
Ita large nyers open the interior of the country to commerce. Its 
nnmerone lakes are estimated to contain one-third of all the fresh 
water on the globe. 

Climate, Products. — Noiih America, lying in three zones 
(name them), and traversed by lofty mountain-ranges, is marked 
by great variety of climate and productions. It gave to the Old 
World Indian com, or maize, the potato, tobacco, and choco- 




late. It contains the great 
cotton and wheat regions of 
the world, and mineral treas- 
nres of uuequaled richness. 

Inhabitants. — When 
Columbus discovered the New 
World in 1493, nations of the 
American race, some savage 
and others more or less civil- 
ized, were scattered through North America Their descentiants 
now number hardly six millions. There are about seven and a 
half millions of negroes, who have sprung mainly from Africans 
brought across the ocean as slaves The Arctic regions are 
sparsely inhabited by Esquimau tnbes, of tbe Mongolian race 
About four-fifths of the population are Caucasians People of 
this race made permanent settlements about three centuries ago, 
and have constantly increased by emigration from the Old World. 

Bank, etc. — North America ranks third among the Grand 
Divisions in size, and fourth in population. It contains the long- 
est river in the world, the Missouri-Mississippi ; the largest lake, 
Superior ; one of the most fertile valleys, the Mississippi ; the most 
extensive coal-fields, and the most valuable deposits of gold and 
silver. 



MAP QUESTIONS ON NORTH AMERICA.— MAP-DRAWING. 



MAP QUESTIONS ON NORTH AMERICA. 

Qtoienl ftneitioiU> — In what continent is North America i In what 
part ? In what direction fram the equator ? What tropic and polar cir- 
cle cross it ? Are these great or small circles, and why t In what three 
nmes does North America lie ? In which zone does most of it lie I What 
port of North America is wannest ? 

With what Grand Division is North America coimected ! Point to- 
ward South America. Point toward Asia. What capes of Asia and 
North America apppoach each other nearest! What water separates 
them ? What is a strait ? Which coast of North America has the most 
advantages for commerce ? Why ? 

Bonndariea.— What ocean, is north of North America 1 What ocean, 
gnlf, and sea, east ? What ocean, south ? What ocean, sea, and strait, 
west ? Bound North America. North America is bounded oil the north 
by the Arctic Ocean; east by the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the Caribbean Sea ; south by the Pacific Ocean ; west by the Pacific 
Ocean, Behring Sea, and Behring Strait. 

(Follow the above model in bounding. Models for describing the 
rituation of the natural divisions are given on pages 10, 11.) 

Diviiioiu. — In what part of North America is Da'nish America } Of 
what two islands is it made up ? Describe the situation of Iceland. Of 
Greenland. What division of North America is nearest to Asia ! To 
what country does Alaska belong ) Bound Alaska. What other divi- 
sion lies in the north of North America ? Bound Canada. 

What country occupies the middle part of North America ) Bound 
the United States, exclusive of Alaska. What separates Alaska from 
the rest of the United States } What division lies south of the United 
States t Bound Mexico. What division lies nearest to South America ? 
Bound Central America. Name the divisions of North America. 

Illandl. — Name some islands in the Arctic waters. Which of these 
bel(mg to the United States f What bland is in the north of Hudson 
Bay I Describe the situation of Newfoundland {nu'fund-land). Of the 
Bennu'da Islands. Of the Baba'mas. 

L&titiide. — In what direction do the parallels run on this map ! 
' Where are the degrees of latitude that they denote marked ? Is this lati- 
tade north or south I Why t What two places are in about 30° N. lat. ! 

Longitude. — How do the meridians run ? What do the figures on 
the meridians at the top of the map denote ? What do the Hgures in the 
lower margin denote 7 What b the longitude of Washington ! What 
is the difference in degrees between the longitude of any point from 
Greenwich and its longitude from Washington? What b the longi- 
tude of Austin from Greenwich, and from Washington ? Of Porto Rico 
(ra%o), in the West Indies t 

Direotioiu.— What lines show the directions north and south t What 
lines show the directions east and west i What part of Greenland is due 
north of Newfoundland ? In what direction is Newfoundland from the 
North Pole ? Cape Prince of Wales from the North Pole t 

Alaika,— What two sounds are on the western coast of Alaska? Are 
Eotzebue and Norton Sounds straits or bays t What b the principal 
river of Alaska t Describe the Yu'kon River, How long b it ? 2,000 
miles. What mountain-range is in Alaska ? What moimtain b on 
the southeastern boundary ? What b the chief town in Alaska ) 

Somiaion of Canada, — By what waters b the coast of the Dominion 
of Canada indented ? Which two divbions of Canada extend to the 
Arctic watere ? What large river b in the northwest ? Describe the 
Mackenzie River. Of what lakes b it the outlet ? Describe Great Bear 
Lake. Great Slave Lake. Athabasca Lake. How b York Factory situ- 
ated ? What b the southern part of Hudson Bay called ? 

Miioellaneont. — Name the chief arms of the ocean that indent the 
eastern coast of North America. How b Labrador' situated ? Name its 
two chief settlements. What is the most northerly settlement in Green- 
land ! What other settlements are in Greenland ? What does haab 
(pronounced hahb) mean in these Danbh nanies ! Hope. 



MAP-DRAWING. 

To THE Teacher. — To ineure a fair degree of accnrac^ in 
drawing the outline of a countiy, constniction-lines are generall; 
neceesaTy as guides. According to the system pursued in this 
book, the distances represented by these lines are given in miles, 
to be laid o£ by measores which the pupils themselves are to 
prepare. TTie numbers are not to he TueTnorised. 

Each pupil should provide himself with a measure of wood or stiff 
paper, marked off in divisions according to the scale selected. If the 
map b to be of the same size as in tho book, the scale given on the map 
must be taken. For the blackboard a lar^r scale b desirable ; and if a 
uniform scale (No. 1 given below) b used for all the Grand Divisions, 
and another (No. 2 below) for all the sectional maps of the United States, 
a correct idea of relative size will be conveyed. Larger scales may be 
made by doubling, trebling, or quadrupling any of the scales given. 

The measures liaving been prejiared, and some of the pupib having 
been called to the board while the rest get ready their slates or papers, 
the class b first trained to draw horizontal and vertical lines, defined on 
page 4. The directions given with the map are then dictated in succes- 
sion by the teacher, the whole class completing each step before the 
next b attempted. When the construction-lines have been finished, the 
pupils may refer to the map and sketeh the outline. The exercise on 
each map may be divided into several lessons, and a part taken with each 
lesson of the corresponding text. The measurements in miles may be 
made the basb of questions on the dimensions of countries, the dbtances 
of places from each other, ete. (On map-drawing, see also p. 119.) 

TO DRAW NORTH AMERICA. 




Draw the horizontal line AB = 3,000 miles. 

Draw the vertical lines B F == 1,325 mi., and BG = 1,475 mL 

Take A C = 725 mi. From C draw the vertical line CD = 3,400 ml. 

TakeCE = 2,200 mi. From E draw the horizontal lineEN = 1,900 mi. 
TakeES = 960mi.,FH = G00nii. Drawthe horizontal line HI = 960 mi. 

Draw FA, AE, FI, IB, GN, ND, andSD. 

Sketeh the outline. Insert the Rocky Mountains, Sierra Madre, 
Sierra Nevada, Appalachian Mountains ; the Missbsippi and Misaouri 
Rivers ; the St. Lawrence, and the chain of lakes of which it b the out- 
let ; also the boundaries of the United States. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICA 



PHYSICAL DIVISIONS AND FEATURES. 

SURFACE, 

The Western Highlands. — A wide and loftj tible-land 
extends through the western part of Nortli America, ahnost 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Isthmus of Panama. Its nortliern 
and its centiul part, from which the Rocky Mountains rise, fonii 
what is called the Rocky Mountain Plateau. This is continued i 
southward in the Mexican Plateau, which has a mean elevation | 
of 8,000 feet, and still farther south in the table-land of Central 
America. {Refer constantly to the opposite map,) 

On the western edge of the Rocky Mountain Plateau is the 
Sierra Nevada {se-i/ra nay-vah! da)^ continued to the north in the 
Cascade Range. West of these mountains and of the Sierra Madru 
{mah^dray) in Mexico, is a long, narrow strip sloping i?harply to- 
ward the Pacific and called the Pacific Slope. i 

On the eastern side of the Rocky Mountain Plateau lie the 
Great Plains, which descend gradually toward the Mississippi 
River and the Gulf Plain. 

Map Questions. — Is Alaska mostly table-land or low plain ? What part 
of it is low ? Through what three divisions of North America (compare \tith 
map on p. 19) does the Pacific Slope extend ? HTlirough what divisions docs 
the Rocky Mountain Plateau extend? In the extreme north, toward what 
does this plateau slope ? What large river there bounds it on the east ? To 
what valley do the Great Plains extend on the east ? What physical division 
does Mexico form ? Describe Central America as regards elevation. 

Eastern Plateaus and Low Plains.— From the Great 
Plains a ridge, called the Height of Land, extends in an easterly 
direction, terminating in the Labrador Plateau. This ridge is a 
watershed separating the streams that flow into Hudson Bay from 
those that are tributary to the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 

Northwest of the Height of Land we have the extensive 
Northern Low Platx, bordering Hudson Bay, and in the far 
north diversified with occasional plateaus, which are classed to- 
gether as the Arctic Highlands. 

South of the Height of Land lie the lowlands of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, the Appalachian {ap-pgrZay^tshe-an) Highlands, 
and farthest east a narrow low plain. This plain sweeps round in 
a curve, and is distinguished in different parts as the Atlantic 
Plain and the Gulf Plain, according to the waters it skirts. 

Map Questions. — What peninsula belongs partly to the Atlantic and 
partly to the Gulf Plain ? What great river divides the Gulf Plain ? To 
what gulf on the north do the Appalachian Highlands extend ? To the shores 
of what lakes and river on the northwest ? Describe the surface on all sides 
of Hudson Bay. Referring to the map on p. 10, name four large rivers that 
traverse the Great Plains. 

Mountains. — ^North America contains three great mountain- 
systems ; the Rocky Mountains, the Sierra Nevada, and the Appa- ' 
lachian System. The leading mountain-chains generally trend, or 
extend, in the direction of the greatest length of the Grand Divis- 
ion in which they are. North America is longest from north to 
south ; aeeordingly, its three principal mountain-systems trend in 
a northerly and southerly direction. 

The Rocky Mountain System contains peaks more than 15,0(X) feet 
high. Near its southern extremity, a remarkable line of volcanoes ex- 
tends across Mexico from ea.st to west. To the system of the SioiTa 
"Nevada belongs the Cascade Range, and near its northern extremity 
is Mt. St. Eli'as, the highest peak of North America (17,900 foot). The 
Appalachian System, nsing from the Highlands of the same name, I 
includes several parallel ranges of moderate elevation, the highest sum- 
mit being only 6, 707 feet above sea-level . — Dest* ribe the moun tai ns named . \ 



DKUJ^AGE.-^CKiJf-CURREJfTS. 

River^SysteniH. — The rivers flowing into any great body of 

water are sjiid to form a River-Svstem. 

The rivers of North America form six systems, conaistmg 
respectively of streams that flow into, 1. The Arctic Ocean. 2. 
Hudson Bay. 3. The Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 4. The 
Atlantic. 5. The Gulf of Mexico. 6. The Pacific and its arms. 
The streams of the Great Basin have no outlet to the ocean, but 
are either absorbed by the sand or flow into lakes. 

The Gulf Stream. — The most important of all the ocean- 
currents adjacent to North America is the wann, broad, blue Gulf 
Stream. It enters the Atlantic from the Gulf of Mexico, follows 
the coast at a distance of about 100 miles as far as Cape Hatteras, 
and thence bends more to the east. A portion of it finally reaches 
northwestern Euroix?, tempering the climate with its wanuth. 
Consult Maury's ^'Physical Geography of the Sea^^ p. S5. 

Map Qukstioxs. — What is the largest river of the Arctic System ? Wliat 
physical division is drained by the Hudson Bay System? To which system 
do the streams on the southeastern slopes of the Height of Land belong T 
What system is formed of the streams east of the Appalachian Highbuidfl? 
What physical divisions are drained by rivers of the Gulf Syateni? Name 
three large rivers of the Pacific System. Where is the Great Basin f 

What is the general direction of the Gulf Stream? Past what Bank 
does it flow ? What current sets out of Baffin Bay ? What southerly current 
flows along the western coast of North America? Of what is the North 
Pacific Current an offshoot ? 0/ the varm Japan Current^ wMek sweeps rmud 
in a curve and follows the coast of Alaska. 



CLIMATE -VEGETATIOX-MIJ^ERALS. 

Rainfall. — The northwest coast of North America, owing 

to the wann Japan Current and southerly winds, has a milder 
climate than the eastern coast in the same latitudes. There, also, 
niins are frequent throughout the year, producing a Inxuriant 
growth of timber. 

In the Mississippi Valley, the Gulf Plain, and the Atlantic 
Plain, the rainfall is abundant, contributing to their fertility ; but 
much of the Rocky Mountain Plateau is barren from the want of 
rain, the winds parting with their moisture before reaching it. 

Vegetation. — Minerals. — The distribution of plants fol- 
lows the usual order, as given on p. 13. As a general rnle, the 
low plains of the middle section take the lead in the production 
of the vegetable staples, while the richest metallic deposits are in 
the mountainous regions. The precious metals are found princi- 
pally on the slopes of the Sierra Nevada, the Rocky Mountains, 
and the Sierra Madre. Iron and coal are very widely distributed. 

Map Questions, — "NVliat do the rod lines on the map show (begin with 
the most northerly) ? How far north on the western coast do barley, rye, and 
oats grow ? On which coast docs wheat grow farthest north ? On which 
coast, maize ? "Where arc extensive pine-forests ? What parts of North Amer- 
ica are noted for the production of wheat ? Of maize, or Indian com? Of 
tobat.co ? Cotton i 8ujrar ? Coffi^e ? Indigo ? Tropical fruite ? 

What re<fions produce the iKNiver, mink, marten, and other fur-bearing 
animals? Where is the moose found? The canbou, or American reindeer? 
The monkey? Name some of the animals that frequent the Great Plains. 
Where are pearls obtained ? Near what lake is a rich copper region ? Near 
what nver are lead-mines ? Mention the principal mineral products of the 
Appalachian Hi*jhlands. Where else is gold found, and where silver f 

"VNliat are Monsoons (wv p, 9) ? How do the monsoons on the Pacific 
coast of Mexico blow ? What part of the Atlantic is subject to hurricanes F 
Where is the magnetic i>ole, toward which the magnetic needle points f 
Name the principal physical divisions of North America. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OP NORTH AMERICA 



PHYSICAL DIVISIONS AND FEATURES. 

SURFACE. 

The Western Highlands. — ^A wide and lofty table-land 
extends through the western part of North America, almost 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Isthmus of Panama. Its northern 
and its centiul part, from which the Rocky Mountains rise, form 
what is called the Rocky Mountain Plateau. This is continued 
southward in the Mexican Plateau, which has a mean elevation 
of 8,000 feet, and still farther south in the table-land of Central 
America. {Refer constantly to the opposite map,) 

On the western edge of the Rocky Mountain Plateau is the 
Sierra Nevada {se-er^vQ, nay-vah^da)^ continued to the north in the 
Cascade Range. West of these mountains and of the Sierra Madre 
{mah^dray) in Mexico, is a long, narrow strip sloping sharply to- 
ward the Pacific and called the Pacific Slope. 

On the eastern side of the Rocky Mountain Plateau lie the 
Great Plains, which descend gradually toward the Mississippi 
River and the Gulf Plain. 

Map Questions. — ^Is Alaska mostly table-land or low plain ? What part 
of it is low ? Through what three divisions of North America {compare with 
map on p, 19) does the Pacific Slope extend ? Through what divisions does 
the Rocky Mountain Plateau extend ? In the extreme north, toward what 
does this plateau slope ? What large river there bounds it on the east ? To 
what valley do the Great Plains extend on the east ? What physical division 
does Mexico form ? Describe Central America as regards elevation. 

Eastern Plateaus and Low Plains.— From the Great 
Plains a ridge, called the Height of Land, extends in an easterly 
direction, terminating in the Labrador Plateau. This ridge is a 
watershed separating the streams that flow into Hudson Bay from 
those that are tributary to the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 

Northwest of the Height of Land we have the extensive 
Northern Low Plain, bordering Hudson Bay, and in the far 
north diversified with occasional plateaus, which are classed to- 
gether as the Arciio Highlands. 

South of the Height of Land lie the lowlands of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, the Appalachian {ap-pgrta/y'tsJie-an) Highlands, 
and farthest east a narrow low plain. This plain sweeps round in 
a curve, and is distinguished in different parts as the Atlantic 
Plain and the Gulf Plain, according to the waters it skirts. 

Map Questions. — What peninsula belongs partly to the Atlantic and 
partly to the Gulf Plain ? What great river divides the Gulf Plain ? To 
what gulf on the north do the Appalachian Highlands extend ? To the shores 
of what lakes and river on the northwest ? Describe the surface on all sides 
of Hudson Bay. Referring to the map on p. 10, name four large rivers that 
traverse the Great Plains. 

Mountains. — ^North America contains three great mountain- 
systems ; the Rocky Mountains, the Sierra Nevada, and the Appa- 
lachian System. The leading mountain-chains generally trend, or 
extend, in the direction of the greatest length of the Grand Divis- 
ion in which they are. North America is longest from north to 
south ; accordingly, its three principal mountain-systems trend in 
a northerly and southerly direction. 

The Rocky Mountain System contains peaks more than 15,000 feet 
high. Near its southern extremity, a remarkahle line of volcanoes ex- 
tends across Mexico from east to west. To the system of the Sierra 
'Nevada belongs the Cascade Range, and near its northern extremity 
is Mt. St. Eli'as, the highest peak of North America (17,900 feet). The 
Appalachian System, rising from the Highlands of the same name, 
includes several parallel ranges of moderate elevation, the highest sum- 
mit being only 6,707 feet above sea-level. — Describe the mountains named. 



DRAIJ^AOE.^OCEAJ^'CURRKN'TS. 

River^Systems. — The rivers flowing into any great body of 
water are said to form a River-System. 

The rivers of North America form six systems, consisting 
respectively of streams that flow into, 1. The Arctic Occam 2. 
Hudson Bay. 3. The Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 4. The 
Atlantic. 5. The Gulf of Mexico. 6. The Pacific and its arms. 
The streams of the Great Basin have no outlet to the ocean, but 
are either absorbed by the sand or flow into lakes. 

The Gulf Stream. — Tlie most important of all the ocean- 
currents adjacent to North America is the warm, broad, blue Gulf 
Stream. It enters the Atlantic from the Gulf of Mexico, follows 
the coast at a distance of about 100 miles as far as Cape Hatteras, 
and thence bends more to the east. A portion of it finally reaches 
northwestern Europe, tempering the climate with its warmth. 
Consult Maury's ^^ Physical Geography of the Sea^^^ p. 25. 

Map Questions. — What is the largest river of the Arctic System ? What 
physical division is drained by the Hudson Bay System ? To which system 
do the streams on the southeastern slopes of the Height of Land belong f 
What system is formed of the streams east of the Appalachian Highlands f 
What physical divisions are drained by rivers of the Gulf System f Name 
three large rivers of the Pacific System. Where is the Great Basin ? 

What is the general direction of the Gulf Stream? Past what Bank 
does it flow f What current sets out of Baffin Bay ? What southerly current 
flows along the western coast of North America? Of what is the North 
Pacific Current an offshoot ? Of the warm Japan Current^ which mt>eep9 round 
in a curve and foUowi the coast of Alaska, 



CLIMATE.-VEGETATIOJ^.-MIJfERALS. 

Rainfall. — The northwest coast of North America, owing 
to the warm Japan Current and southerly winds, has a milder 
climate than the eastern coast in the same latitudes. There, also, 
rains are frequent throughout the year, producing a luxuriant 
growth of timber. 

In the Mississippi Valley, the Gulf Plain, and the Atlantic 
Plain, the rainfall is abundant, contributing to their fertility ; but 
much of the Rocky Mountain Plateau is barren from the want of 
rain, the winds parting with their moisture before reaching it. 

Vegetation. — Minerals. — The distribution of plants fol- 
lows the usual order, as given on p. 13, As a general rule, the 
low plains of the middle section take the lead in the production 
of the vegetable staples, while the richest metallic deposits are in- 
the mountainous regions. Tlie precious metals are found princi- 
pally on the slopes of the Sierra Nevada, the Rocky Mountains, 
and the Sierra Madre. Iron and coal are very widely distributed. 

Map Questions. — What do the red lines on the map show (begin with 
the most northerly) ? How far north on the western coast do barley, rye, and 
oats grow ? On which coast does wheat grow farthest north ? On which 
coast, maize ? Where are extensive pine-forests ? What parts of North Amer- 
ica are noted for the production of wheat ? Of maize, or Indian corn f Of 
tobacco ? Cotton ? Sugar ? Coffee ? Indigo ? Tropical fruits ? 

What regions produce the beaver, mink, marten, and other fur-bearing 
animals ? Where is the moose found ? The caribou, or American reindeer ? 
The monkey? Name some of the animals that frequent the Great Plains. 
Where are pearls obtained ? Near what lake is a rich copper region ? Near 
what river are lead-mines? Mention the principal mineral products of the 
Appalachian Highlands. Where else is gold found, and where silver ? 

What are Monsoons (see p, 9) ? How do the monsoons on the Pacific 
coast of Mexico blow ? What part of the Atlantic is subject to hurricanes f 
Where is the magnetic pole, toward which the magnetic needle points? 
Name the principal physical divisions of North America. 
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THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 



Situation. — The Arctic Regions of North America lie nortJi 
of the Arctic Circle, and include the northern coast of the main- 
land, the adjacent islands, and the greater part of Greenland. 

The word arctia is from the Greek arktos, a bear. It is applied to 
the northern regions, because the cODstellation, or group of stars, known 
as the Little Bear is always in the north. The north star is in the 
Little Bear. 

Hany of the northern waters and islands are named after their 
explorers ; as, Hudaon Bay, Baffin Bay, Kane Sea, Hayes Sound. 

Veiretation. — Almost the whole of Arctic America con- 
sists of treeless wastes. A forest-growth is found only near the 
month of the Mackenzie River. Elsewhere vegetation is limited 
to li'chene and mosses, dwarfish plants and grasses. 

CUmate. — The climate is extremely eo!d. The crew of the 
Alert, in Utitnde 83° 20', endured a temperature 106 degrees 
below the freezing-point. Ice sometimes forms eighteen feet thick. 

Animal Life. — The chief laud-animals are the polar hear, 
mnsk-ox, fox, wolf, hare^ lemming (an animal resembling the field- 
mouse), and Esquimau dog. As summer approaches, myriads of 
sea-fowl appear, feasting on the fish with which the waters teem. 

The seal and the walrus furnish the Esquimaux, who rove 

along the coasts, with food and fuel. Whales, though less abnn- 

' dant than formerly, are still taken in Baffin Bay, and the icy 

waters beyond. One of these immense creatures, sixty feet long, 

, will yield twenty tons of oil, 

Explorations. — If a ship could sail from Europe to China 
by way of the Arctic waters, the route would be materially short- 
ened. Hence many attempts have been made to find a " North- 
west Passage," but without success, on account of the ice. 

McClure and his men are the only company that ever made 
the passage. They entered from Bchring Strait, and sailed east 
till tiieir vessel became ice-bound. Abandoning her and still push- 
ing east, after three winters of suffering they met a party that 
was penetrating west from Baffin Bay, and finally succeeded in 
refichiug the Atlantic. 



Sir John Franklin's expedition, undertaken in IMS, excited great 
interest. For years no tidings of its fate could be obtained ; but at last 
it was ascertained that Sir John had passed through Lancaster Sound 
(refer to map, p. 19), and explored the waters we«t of it till his ships 
were caught in the ice off King William's Land. Here he died. The 
ice not breaking up, the survivora, after remaining there nineteen 
months, abandoned their ships and tried to make their way to the near- 
est settlements. But their strength failed, and the last of the party per- 
ished from exhaustion near the mouth of the Back River. 

The route usually pursued by navigators who have sought to reach 
the pole is that shown in the above engraving, by way of Baffin Bay, 
Smith's Sound, and Kennedy Channel. This was the region explored 
by Dr. Kane, two of whose party discovered what they supposed to be 
an open polar sea ; by Hayes, who surveyed 600 miles of coast ; by Hall, 
of the Polaris, who wintered in a higher latitude than any of his prede- 
cessors ; and by Naree, in the Alert, whose officers, Markham and Parr, 
in 1876 attained the northernmost point yet reached by man, 83' 20' — 
only 400 miles from the North Pole.^(Con*Mi( Narea'a "Narrative of a 
Voyage to the Polar Sea," vol. i., p. 377.) 

The whole country back of the coasts that have been visited, is an 
unexplored wilderness of ice. 

Glaciers. — Greenland abounds in Glaciers, which ori^nate 
in its vast fields of snow. Subjected to the pressure of their own 
mass and to alternate surface meltings and freezings, these great 
depoeite of snow are converted into seas of ice, solid yet capable 
of adapting themselves to the irregularities of their channels. The 
great Humboldt Glacier extends ^ong the coast for fifty miles. 
Onglacieis, consult Le Conte'a '^ Elements of Geology," p. ^S. 

IcebersfS. — Pushed on by the masses behind them, the gla- 
ciers slowly creep down into the Arctic waters. Here they are 
undermined by the waves, till immense mountains of ice become 
detached by their own weight and fall into the sea. 

Thus are formed Icebergs of incredible size, sometimes several 
miles in length and 200 feet high. Seven-eighths of their mass 
being under water, they must in some cases weigh millions of 
tons. Floating with the current through Davis Strait into the 
Atlantic, they sometimes come into collision with passing vessels. 
They gradually melt, and before reaching latitude 40° disappear. 
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DIVISIONS OF KORTH AMERICA. 

Political Divisions. — The political divisions of North 
America will be described in the following order: — I. Danish 
America. II. Alaska. III. The Dominion of Canada, and New- 
foundland. IV. The United States, exclusive of Alaska. V. 
Mexico. VI. Central America. VII. The West Indies. 

DANISH AMERICA. 

Danish America belongs to Denmark, a kingdom of Europe 
whose people are called Danes. It consists of the islands of 
Greenland and Iceland. 

GREENLAND. — Greenland is either one large island or a 
group of islands bridged together with ice. How far north it 
extends, is unknown. The interior is tmexplored. A little barley 
and a few garden-vegetables are raised in the south. 

Inhabitants. — There are about 300 European inhabitants, 
mostly Danes. The natives are Esquimaux or half-breeds, who 
subsist by fishing and seal-hunting. Those in the south have given 
up their wandering habits, and embraced Christianity. Their 
villages extend along the western coast northward from Cape 
Farewell. Danish directors govern the several districts. 
Consult Dr. Hayes's ^^ Land of Desolatioriy^^ p, ^, 

Commerce. — All the trade is in the hands of a Danish com- 
pany, and its profits go to the King of Denmark. Grain, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, and firewood, are sent out, and distributed to the 
people in exchange for dried unsalted cod (called atochjuth), seal 
and reindeer skins, and whale and seal oil. 

History. — ^Why is this icy region called Greenland? It received 
the name 900 years ago, because the southern part looked green and 
fertile to the first comers ?from Iceland. The climate was then much 
milder than at present, and vegetation was more abundant. Settlers 
were attracted from Iceland, and at one time Greenland contained flour- 
ishing farms and villages. But pestilence, attacks of tlie Esquimaux, 
and a hostile fleet from Europe, soon destroyed the colonists, and in the 
time of Columbus little was known in Europe of this northern land. 

ICELAND, 160 miles east of Greenland, is about equal in 
3ize to Ohio. The greater part is uninhabitable, being covered 
with glaciers, lava-fields, and rough mountain-masses. The island 
was evidently upheaved by volcanic action ; and several volcanoes, 
including Mt. Hecla, still from time to time have violent erup- 
tions, sending forth rivers of lava. A hundred geysers (ffisers), 
or high-spouting springs of boiling water, within a circuit of two 
miles, are a great curiosity. 

Prodnctions, Exports, etc. — Pasturage is abundant. 
Sheep and cattle are the chief dependence. The people barter 
wool, woolen stockings and mittens, stock-fish, Iceland moss, and 
eider-down, for the necessaries of life and such few luxuries as 
they can afford. The trade is mostly with Denmark and Scotland. 

Vast niunbers of eider-ducks frequent Iceland. The down collected 
from their nests is much valued for its softness and warmth. It is 
exported in three-pound balls, a little larger than an orange. 

Six hundred miles east of Iceland is Norway, a countrj' of northern 
Europe. Its people in old times were great sea-rovers, and they first 
settled Iceland a thousand years ago. The Icelanders are honest and 
hospitable. They still speak the old Norse language. Almost every 
one can read and write. 

By a new constitution granted to the Icelanders in 1874, they are 
invested with the right of making their own laws and administering the 
affairs of the island. 



Reykiavik {ri'ke-grviJc) — steam4oion^ so called from the liot 
springs near it) is the capital of Iceland. It is a collection of 
one-story wooden houses, but has a college and a public library. 

ALASKA. 

Alaska forms nearly one-sixth of the whole United States. 
It was bought in 1867 from Russia, to which the country on the 
opposite side of Behring Strait belongs. 

In the south are forests of large trees, and garden-vegetables 
can be raised. Timber and ice are exported, but the chief im- 
portiince of Alaska is derived from its fisheries and furs. Great 
numbers of fur-seals and sea-otters are captured. 

The Aleutian {a-leu' she-g.n) Islands, which belong to Alaska, 
are volcanic. They are inhabited by the Aleuts, an uncivilized 
people of the Mongolian race, similar to the Esquimaux. 

Keview Questions. — What lands approach nearest to the North Pole ? De- 
scribe the slmpc of North America. In what does North America surpass 
the other Grand Divisions? Which of the five races is not represented 
among the inhabitants of North America? What race is most largely 
represented ? To what race did the original inhabitants belong ? 

To which of the five races do most of the Greenlanders belong ? Describe the 
roving tribes of Esquimaux. In what parts of northern North America 
are volcanoes? For what is Alaska chiefly valuable? For what, Ice- 
land? Describe the route usually followed by Arctic explorers. Give 
an account of McClure's expedition. Of Sir John Franklin's. 

On what do the numerous birds of the Arctic regions live? What makes 
Alaska warmer than Labrador ? What grow in Iceland ? What is the 
chief place in Alaska? In Iceland? How are glaciers formed? Ice- 
bergs? Describe the Gulf Stream. Write a composition on the Arctic 
Regions. 

British Possessions, — Great Britain, one of the leading 
powers of Europe, has large possessions in North America. These 
consist of the Dominion of Canada, the Colony of Newfoundland, 
the Colony of Balize {ba4ee2^ in Central America, the Bermudas, 
and a number of islands in the West Indies. 

DOMINION OF CANADA. 

Area, 3,470,392 square miles. Popuhition, 4,324,810. 

Extent.— Provinces.— The Dominion of Canada extends 
froiii the United States to the Arctic Ocean, and from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. It is inhabited mainly by people of British 
descent and emigrants from Great Britain. 

Canada embraces seven provinces, besides the District of 
Keewa'tin, and the vast Northwest and Northeast Territories, 
the former including the Districts of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and Athabasca. The provinces are British Columbia, 
Manito'ba, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island. 

Government. — The executive authoritv is vested in the 
British sovereign, represented by the Governor-General, whom 
that sovereign appoints. The Governor-Geneml acts under the 
advice of a Privy Council selected by himself. The law-making 
power resides in a Parliament, composed of a Senate and a House 
of Commons. Senators are appointed by the Governor-General. 
Members of the House of Commons are elected by the people. 

The affairs of each province are regulated by a Legislature and 
a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Governor Genenil. 

Ottawa, in the province of Ontario, is the capital of the Do- 
minion. Each province has, besides, its own seat of government. 
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MAP QUESTIONS ON CANADA. 

{Refer to the opposite map, and to maps of North America, pp. 19, 21.) 

SitnatioiL, Boundaries. — In what part of North America is the Do- 
minion of Canada? What portion of the Dominion appears in the 
upper part of the opposite map ? In the lower part ? What large island 
represented on this map is no part of Canada ? Through what lakes, 
and what part of them, does the houndary between Canada and the 
United States pass ? Name four rivers that form part of this boundary. 

Elevation. — ^What part of Canada is mountainous ? What province 
has the Eocky Mountains on its eastern boundary ? Is Ontario mainly 
a plateau or a low plain {map, p. 21) ? Which is Quebec ? New Bruns- 
wick? Nova Scotia? What ridge forms the northern boundary of 
Quebec ? To what physical division does Keewatin belong ? Alberta ? 

Latitude, Longitude, etc. — What parallel of latitude traverses the 
southern part of Canada ? Going west from the Atlantic on parallel SO"" 
N., what divisions of Canada would you successively cross ? Which is 
farther east, Ottawa or Washington ? Does the sun rise first at Ottawa, 
Montreal, or Washington ? Does the sun set at Washington before or 
after it sets at Toronto ? 

Biven. — Name the largest river of Canada. Which is the most 
important river commercially ? St. L. Why ? Describe the St. Law- 
rence. To what river-system do the streams of Quebec belong ? What 
river flows between Quebec and Ontario ? Describe the Ottawa River. 
The Saguenay {sag-e-nay^. What river separates Ontario from Keewa- 
tm ? What rivers form part of the eastern boundary of Athabasca ? 

Lakea — What province has four of the Great Lakes on its boundary ? 
Which is the largest lake on the boundary of Ontario ? What arm of 
Lake Huron indents the shore of Ontario ? What river connects the 
Lake of the Woods with Lake Winnipeg ? Describe Lake Winnipeg. 
What two lakes are connected with Lake Winnipeg ? 

MiacellaneoUB. — Which province of Canada extends farthest south { 
Farthest north ? Farthest east ? Farthest west ? What natural di\'i- 
sion does Nova Scotia form ? In what direction is Manitoba from Nova 
Scotia ? Ontario from Quebec ? Keewatin from Ontario ? Which prov- 
ince has the largest lake commerce ? 

Which of the seven provinces is the largest ? The smallest ? Which 
border on the Atlantic and its arms ? On the St. Lawrence ? Which 
borders on the Pacific ? Which are inland ? On what waters can you 
sail from Toronto to Fredericton ? What two ports are connected with 
Liverpool by steamers ? 



THE CANADIAN TERRITORIES. 

How distinguished* — Canada embraces vast territories 
once owned by the Hudson Bay Company, and purchased of it 
by the Dominion in 1869. The District of Keewa'tin borders 
Hudson Bay on the west ; and the region formerly called Rupert's 
Land, east of Hudson Bay and James Bay, is now distinguished 
as Northeast Territory. 

Northwest Territories. — In the vast region known as 
the Northwest Territories, extending northwest from Manitoba to 
Alaska, four new districts have recently been erected — Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Athabasca. These consist of prairie- 
land and afford excellent pasturage. North of them are extensive 
forests. The white inhabitants are as yet outnumbered by the 
Indians, of whom the Blackfeet are the most powerful. 

Furs are the great product of the Canadian territories, which 
furnish two-thirds of the world's supply. The Hudson Bay Com- 
pany has carried on the fur-trade in this region for two hundred 
years, and still maintains numerous " Forts " and " Houses ". To 
these stations, supplies of fire-arms, hardware, cotton goods, tobac- 
co, etc., are sent out, by boats in summer, and on dog-sleds in 



winter ; and there they are exchanged by resident traders for the 
skins of martens, minks, beavers, foxes, etc., brought in by the 
trappers, who are mostly Indians and half-breeds. 

Fort Grarry, in Manitoba, in consequence of its railroad connec- 
tion, has become the headquarters of the Company. York Fac- 
tory, or Fort York, formerly the most important post, is accessible 
to vessels only during two months of the year, on account of the 
ice in Hudson Bay. 

Co7isult Robinson's " Great Fur Land," p. 326. 

Map Questions. — To what do the Northwest Territories and Keewatin 
extend on the north ? On the south ? What large river traverses the Dis- 
tricts of Saskatchewan and Assiniboia ? Describe the Saskatch'ewan. What 
river is the outlet of Lake Winnipeg ? Describe the Nelson River. What 
post is at its mouth ? Describe the Peace River, the favorite abode of the 
beaver. What projected railroad crosses Saskatchewan ? How is Battleford 
situated ? Regma ? Mention some of the Hudson Bay Company^s posts. 



THE CANADIAN PROVINCES. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, the largest of the Canadian Prov- 
inces, is also the most mountainous and the richest in mineral 
treasures. Gold is obtained in considerable quantities, especially 
in the valley of the Fraser River. Veins of silver, copper, and 
lead, have been found. Coal abounds on Vancouver Island, whence 
it is exported to Califomia. 

Climate, Exports. — The climate is moist on the coast, and 
mild for a country so far north. The principal exports are gold, 
coal, furs, forest-products, which are carried even to Australia, and 
lish, with which the coasts and rivers are alive. 

Victoria, on Vancouver Island, is the capital. Vancouver 
was an English navigator, who discovered the island and explored 
the Pacific coast of North America for 9,000 miles. 

Map Questions. — Bound British Columbia. What kind of a coast has 
it ? Describe the Fraser River. Through what strait does the international 
boundary pass ? Describe the Strait of Juan de Fuca {hoo-ahn' day fo(/kdh). 
What waters separate Vancouyer Island from the mainland ? Describe the 
situation of Victoria. Of New Westminster. 

Can barley, rye, and oats, grow in British Columbia {»ee Physical Map, p. 
21) ? Can wheat or com be raised there ? In which physical divisionB of 
North America is British Columbia ? 

MANITOBA lies mainly in the same rich prairie tract which 
traverses Saskatchewan and Athabasca. It contains some of the 
best wheat-lands in the world. Agriculture is the chief pursuit, 
and wheat is the staple crop. 

Inhabitants, etc. — Among the inhabitants are emigrants 
from Ontario, as well as from Bussia and other countries of Eu- 
rope. Manitoba is connected by railway with the railroad system 
of the United States. Steamers ply on the Red River, the Assiui- 
boine. Lake Winnipeg, and the Saskatchewan. 

Winnipeg, '' the Gate City of the Northwest," is the capital. 

Manitoba gets its name from Lake Manitoba. The word means 
** Spirit Straits," there being in one part of the lake troubled waters for 
which the Indians could account only by ascribing them to spirits. 

Map Questions. — Bound Manitoba. By what rivers is Manitoba drained ? 
Into what does the Red River empty ? Describe the Assiniboine. How is 
Winnipeg situated ? What fort is near it ? What makes Fort Garry impor- 
tant? What railroad is to pass near Winnipeg? Is Manitoba nearer the 
North Pole or the equator ? Is it nearer the Atlantic or the Pacific ? What 
is the shape of Manitoba ? What is its length, measured by the scale of miles 
on the map ? What is its width ? Draw its outline as nearly as you can. 

In what direction is Ontario from Manitoba ? Bound Ontario. 
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ON^TABIO is the most popalons of the Canftdian provineee. 
The north is a foreet region, thinly inhabited by Indians; the 
Betded portion is in the southeast. The fertile peninBola between 
Lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario, has been called " the Garden of 
Canada". Agriculture is the leading pursuit, and wheat is the 
staple product. 

CanalSt — To enable vessels to pass from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario notwithstanding the Falls of Niagara, the "Welland Canal 
has been constructed. Canals have also been built around the 
rapids in the St. Lawrence Biver, which is thus made a highway 
of commerce from the lakes to the ocean. 

A canal is a watercourse in a channel du^ for the passage of boats, 
generally from one body of water to another of a different level. In 
this case, it is built in sections, each level throughout, but of a different 
elevation from those next to it. Between these levels are locks, or apart- 
ments having at each end gates provided with valves. 

Water always finds its level. When, therefore, a boat is deecending 
the canal, the lock having been filled with water from the upper level, 
the boat enters it. The upper gates are then closed, and the valves in 
the lower gate opened ; when the water gradually flows out, and the 
boat sinks with it to the lower level. In ascending, the lower gates 
b^ng open, the boat enters, and the gates are closed behind it. The 
valves in the upper gates being then opened, the water gradually flows 
into the lock and raises the boat to the upper level. 

Cities. — Ontario contains Oitawa, the capital of the Domin- 
ion. The government buildings are the chief omamente of the 
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city ; the lumber-trade is its main source of wealth. Ottawa is at 
one end of the Kidean (re-rfo') Canal, which connects the Ottawa 
River with Lake Ontario, at the busy port of Kingston. 

ToBONTO, a commercial and manufacturing city, is the capital 
of the province and the site of a flourishing university. 

Map Questions.— Which end of the Welland Canal is the higher ? What 
falls belong parti; to Ontario ? What river of Ontario is named from an ani- 
mal found in the (oreata ( Describe the Thames (tenw) River. What took 
place on this river ) The battle of the Thama (October 5, 1813), in ahiiA the 
Britiih wtre defeated by Oeneral Harriton, and the Indian eh^f TteameA teat 
aain.—{C<miult LoinngU " Fuld-Book <if the War of 18 IS," p. S5S.) 

Which states of tlie United States are nearest to Ontario I How is Ot- 
tawa situated ! Toronto i Kingston t Hamilton I Where is St. Catharine's, 
noted for its mineral springs? What waters are on the boundaries of On- 
tario t In what direction is Quebec from Ontario f Bound Quebec. 

Queitioni. — What posaessions has the British Empire in North America? 
What is the extent of the Dominion of Canada ? Ita population ? Its 
government ? Ita capital f Wliat does it embrace t Describe the gov- 



ernment of the provinces. How did the Dominion acquire ita territories t 
Give an account of the Northwest Territories, and of the recently erected 
districts. How is the fur-trade carried on ? Where are the headquarters 
of the Hudson Ba; Company ? 

Describe British Columbia. What minerals does it contain! Describe the 
climate. Mention the principal exports. What is the capital t Deacribe 
Manitoba. What does the name mean ? What is the leading occupation I 
The staple crop t The capital t Qive an account of the io^bitanta. Of 
the commercial facilities. 

Describe Ontario. What is the leading pursuit ? The staple t What <»DalB 
ore in Ontario t What is effected by means of these canals t What is a 
canal ? How do boata ascend and descend canals ? Name three cities 
of Ontario. What cities are connected by the Rideau Canal t Describe 
Ottawa. Of what is Toronto the site t 



QUEBEC is larger and more hilly than Ontario. Its win- 
ters are very cold, the rivers remaining frozen four or five months 
every year. The soathwestem part of the province is best snited 
for tillage. Oats, potatoes, and hay, are the principal crops. Maple- 
sugar is made in large quantities. 

Inhabitants, etc. — Most of the people are of French de- 
scent, speak the French language, and belong to the Koman 
Catholic Church. Here, as in Ontario, separate public schools are 
maintained for Catholics and Protestants. 

Forests cover much of the surface- The timber-lands are 

leased by the Government for terms of years, and Inmbering is 

one of the leading pursuits. Rafte of logs fill the 

coves of the St. Lawrence near Quebec for miles. The 

- fisheries, also, are very profitable. 

Cities. — Quebec, the oldest city of Canada, is the 
capital of the province. The upper city, bnilt on 
strongly-fortified heights, affords grand views of the 
St. Lawrence ; the lower city, at the base of the blnfi, 
is the business part. Quebec is a great lumbep-market 
and a ship-building port ; steamers connect it with 
different cities of the British Isles. 

Montreal, the largest city and commercial metrop- 
olis of Canada (population, 140,747), is distinguished 
for its handsome churches — among them the Ca&e- 
dral now building, on the plan of St. Peter's at Bome- 
The Victoria bridge is one of the notable structures of 
Montreal. It forms an immense iron tube, two miles 
long, through which the cars of the Grand Trunk Bail- 
way cross the St. Lawrence River. 

Map Qobstiokb.— What take is on the boundary between Quebec aad 
New York I Between Quebec and Vermont ? Between Quebec and Ontario t 
What large island in the Oulf of St. Lawrence belongs to Quebec ? Describe 
the Bay of Chaleur («Af)A-Ii>i>r^. How is the city of Quebec situated ? Montreal t 
At the junction of what rivers is Three Rivers, important for ita lumber- 
trade f Describe the St. Maurice (mo-nee^ River. What river ia the outlet 
of Lake Champlain ! What falls are near Quebec f What place is opponte 
Ottawa? From what does the Restigouche (re»-te-gooih') River, noted for its 
salmon, sepaiate Quebec ? Bound New Brunswick. 

NEW BRUNSWICK has an extensive coast, affording 
facilities for fishing, ship-building, and commerce, which are lead- 
ing occupations. Lumber and the products of the fisheries form 
the principal exports. There are large fields of bituminous coal. 

Cities. — FREnEsioTON, the capital, carries on an active tisde 
with the interior. St. John, the largest city, has a commodious 
harbor and is the chief seat of foreign commerce. It was founded 
by loyalists who left the United States after the Revolation. 



THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 



NOVA SCOTIA, the peninBolar province, ie well provided 
wiUi harbors. Fishing and ship-building are favorite pureaitA. 
The river-valleys are fertile, and produce various grains and vege- 
tables. Excellent coal, iron-ore, and some gold, are obtained by 
mining. 

The Bay of Fnndy is remarkable for its high tides. The 
waters mah in from the ocean so rapidly as to rise a foot in five 
minutes, and often overtake swine that come down to the shore to 
feed on shell-fish. 

HjtLiFAX, the capital, has one of the beet harbors in the world. 
This city is the great winter port of the Dominion, and the chief 
British naval station in North America. 

The name Nova Scotia means New Scotland ; but the peninsula was 
fltst peopled by the French, who called it Aca'dia. After a long strug- 
gle between the French and the English, it fell into the hands of the 
latter. Several thousand of the French residents, hesitating to take the 
oath of allegiance, were torn from their homes and property, and trans- 
ported to the southern colonies. — {ConauH Bancroft's "History of the 
United States," vol. iv., p. gOS.) 

Cape Breton (&nf un) Island is attached to Nova Scotia. Here was 
the once famous stronghold of Louisburg. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND is the smallest but most 
thickly settled of the provinces. Agriculture, fishing, and ship- 
building, are the chief occupations. Oats and potatoes, wheat and 
barley, are the most important crops. A railroad traverses the 
island. In winter, passengers are carried over to New Brunswick 
in ice-boats (across what strait ?). CHASLorrErrowN is the capital. 

Map Questions. — What part of New Brunswick is most elevated 1 What 
is the principal river of New Brunswick ) Describe the St. John. What riv- 
er forms part of the boundary between New Brunswick and Maine I Describe 
the Bay of Fundy. How is Fredericton situated 1 St. John I What capital 
is in the same latitude as St. John t With what province does an isthmuB 
connect New Brunswick ? 

Bound Nova Scotia. How is Halifax situated ? Yarmouth ? What 
capes are on the coast of Nova Scotia ? What island is nearly divided by an 
arm of the ocean i In what province is Cape Breton included ? Name the 
island proviuce. Describe the situation of Prince Edward Island. What is 
its capital 1 How is Charlottetown situated ? Where are the Magdalen Isl- 
ands, inhabited mostly by fishennen of French descent ? 



The settled parte of the Dominion are traversed by numerous 
railways. In the tonnage (number of tons, ae measured for re^a- 
tiy) of her vessels, Canada is surpassed only by (rreat Bntaio and 
the United States. Her trade is mainly with these countries. 



Early History of Canada. — The French were the first to 
settle Canada. They called it New France. Cartier (kar46-ay') 
was its earliest explorer (1534). Champlain, " the Father of New 
France," founded Quebec in 1608, sailed up the St. Lawrence, and 
penetrated to the lake since called by his name. Jesuit miesion- 
aries soon visited different parts of the St. Lawrence valley, and 
numerous settlements sprung up. 

The English claimed the country by the right of prior discov- 
ery, and a long war was carried on with the French for its posses- 
sion (1754-1763). At length the English triumphed, and Canada 
has ever since remained in their hands. 

Canadian Commerce. — Since the formation of the Do- 
minion of Canada in 1867, by the union of the provinces under 
one general government, important internal improvements have 
been undertaken. The Intercolonial Railway, connecting the in- 
terior with the ports of St. John and Halifax, haa greatly increased 
the direct trade with the West Indies, South America, and Great 
Britain. The Canadian Pacific Railway will link ocean to ocean, 
and develop the fertile prairies of Manitoba and the Northwest, as 
well as the mineral resources of British Columbia. 




NEWFOUNDLAND 

The island of Newfoundland, to which 
Labrador on the mainland is attached, is a colony of Great Britain, 
Dense fogs prevail on the coasts. Copper is the chief mineral. 

Nine-tenths of the people are interested in the cod, seal, her- 
ring, and salmon fisheries. The neighboring waters are the best 
fishing-grounds in the world. Hundreds of vessels frequent the 
Grand Bank, whicli is the resort of myriads of codfish. 

St. John's, the capital, exports fish and fish-oil. 

}tlAP QimsTioNB. — Descrit>e the situation of Newfoundland, Mention its 
three principal capes. How is St. John's situated? The Bay of Exploits T 
The Strait of Belle Isle ? Which way is Labrador from Newfoundland t New- 
foundland is the terminus of submarine telegraph cables that cross the Atlantic; 
why are they brought to this island instead of more important points? 

ftnestiOllB. — State what you know about the Province of Quebec. About 
its inhabitants. About lumbering in Quebec. Describe the capitaL 
What is the largest city ? Describe Montreal. What are leading pursuits 
in the Province of New Brunswick? Its principal exports? What ii 
the chief mineral ? The capital t The largest city ? Describe St. John. 

Name the peninsular province. What are leading occupations in Nova Scotia ? 
What are the chief agricultural and mineral products ? What ia the caju- 
tal ? Describe Halifax. What is remarkable about the Bay of Fundy t 
Relate the story of the Acadians. Which is the island province ? Tell 
all you know about Prince Edward Island. 

State what you can about the early history of Canada ; ita recent railroad 
enterprises ; its commercial rank. Of the exports of Canada, the grain 
and flour are mainly from what province ? Where do the forest products 
come from ? The furs ? Tlie fish ? The minerals ? 

BEVIEW OF THK CANADIAN FBOVIMCBS. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Area, including Alaska, 3,067,009 square miled. Population, a buut eO,2GO,tMK). 

Situation. — Extent. — The United States (exclusive of 
Alaska, already described) occupies the middle portion of North 
America. It extends from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, and 
from the Dominion of Canada to Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Its greatest length, across the continent from Cape Cod, is ahout 
2,800 miles. Its greatest width, from the southern extremity of 
Texas to Canada, is about 1,600 miles. It is nearly as large as the 
whole of Enrope. 

The United StatL-s is the leading country of the New World, 
and ill wealth, importance, and enlightenment, ranks with the 
great powers of the Eastern Continent. 

Advantages. — The United States, lying in the southern half 
of the North Temperate Zone, has a climate most favorable for 
developing fertility in the soil, and industry in the people. Its 
extent and variety of surface insure a variety of productions. 

The numerous indentations on the Atlantic coast afford good 
harbors where they are most needed for foreign commerce. Navi- 
gable rivers open markets to the interior, and with the Great Lakes 
on the border furnish admirable facilities for domestic trade. The 
descent in many streams, as they break from the highlands on 
their way to the ocean, supplies abundant water-power for manu- 
facturing purposes. Finally, its vast coal-fields, its iron widely 
distributed, its copper and lead, and the rich deposits of gold and 
silver in its mountainous regions, make the United States a treas- 
uty of mineral wealth. 

Inhabitants. — A hundred years ago the United States had 
less than 3,000,000 inhabitants ; now it has more than 50,000,000. 
No other country has ever increased in population so rapidly. 
The wilderness has given place to thriving farms ; small hamlets 
have grown into great cities. 

Much of this rapid growth is due to immigration. Thousands, 
attracted by the superior advantages of the United States, have 
flocked thither from the Old World, particularly from Ireland and 
Germany. Nearly one^eventh of the population are of foreign 



birth. The Mongolian race is represented by a large number of 
Chinese, who have found their way mainly to the Pacific coast 
The native stock is principally of English descent. 

The population includes about 6,580,000 colored persons and 380,000 
Indians. Most of the former live in the South, and were slaves till 1865, 
when slavery was abolished. Some of the Indiana have become civil- 
ized, but the greater part keep together in tribes and preserve in some 
degree their wild habits. They live in the most thinly-settled regions, 
where lands have been reserved to tliem by the Qovenunent. From 
time to time ditficulties arise, which lead to Indian wars. 

The eastern part of the country is the most densely peopled. The 
present center of population is marked on the map of the United Stato, 
p. 31. It will be found in the northern part of Kentucky, much nearer 
to the eastern coast than to Uie western. 

Education. — Liberal provision is made by almost evety 
state, for the education of the people. Common Bchools are 
maintained at the public expense, and in some cases high schools 
and academies, besides normal schools for preparing teachers. For 
imparting a higher education, there are about five hundred and 
fifty colleges, two hundred of which are exclusively for women. 

Religion. — There is no established church. Freedom of re- 
ligious belief and worship is secured to all. 

How composed.— The United States is composed of thirty- 
eight States, ten Territories, and one District. Each state is a 
republic, and regulates its own local affairs — makes and executes 
its own laws, levies taxes, controls its militia except when they are 
in the service of the General Government, etc. 

Qneitions. — How h the United States situated? Between what docs it ei- 
lend? What is its greatest length? Its greatest width? Eaumerate 
the advantoges that the United States possesses. Which coast is mo» 
indented ? {8re map, p. 31.) Slcntion some of the bodiea of water thai 
indent the eastern coiLst. Name eight lakes that lie on the northern 
boundary. Name eiglit of the large rivers. On what body of water is 
the coast-line longest ? 

What is the population of the United States ? Show how it has grown. To 
what is much of this growth due ? Who arc included in the population ( 
What part is tlie most tliickly inhabited ? What provision is made (w 
education ? What is allowed in religious matters ? Of what is the United 
States composed ? What U each state t Wliat powers does each state 



UNITED STATES: GOVERNMENT, HISTORY, CLASSIFICATION OF STATES. 



GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY. 

The Oeneral Government. — The United States, formed 
by the union of thirty-eight Btatea, is a Federal Republic. Fedend 
means united uTuier a compact. 

The Federal or Oeneral Government regolates all affairs that 
belong to the nation at large; snch as maintaining an army and a 
navy, declaring war, defending the country, concluding treaties, 
regulating foreign commerce, coining money, etc. 

The Constltntion. — The government le administered in 
accordance with the Constitution of the United States, eetablisbed 
in 178S. This instrument recognizes three branches of govern- 
ment: the Legislative, which makes the laws; the Judicial, which 
interprets the laws ; and the Executive, which execatee Uie laws. 

The legislative power is vested in Congrees, which meets at Wash- 
ington every year, on the first Monday of December. Congress consists 
of two houses, tiie Senate and the House of Bepreseutatives. The former 
is composed of two senators from each state, chosen by the legislature 
for terms of six years. The repreBentatives are elected by the people for 
terms of two yeare, the number from each state being proportioned to its 
population. 

The judicial power is vested in a Supreme Court and such inferior 
courts as are established by Congress. The judges are appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Senate. 

The executive power is vested in a President, who, with a Vice-Presi- 
dent, is elected every four years by electors chosen by the people. 

The state Governments are like the General Govern- 
ment in form. Each state has its own Constitution. The states 
are generally divided into Counties, and the counties into Town- 
ships. 

In most of the states the executive power is vested in a Governor, a 
Lieutenant-Governor, a Secretary of State, a Comptroller or Treasurer, 
an Attorney-General, and a Superintendent of Schools, all of whom are 
generally elected by the people. Some of the states have, besides, an 
Auditor, a I^nd Commissioner, and other executive officers. 

The legislative power is vested in a legislature of two houses, called 
the Senate, and the House of Representatives, Assembly, or House of 
Delegates ; the membets of these houses are also elected by the people. 

The judicial power is exercised by courts variously named. The 
judges are generally elected by the people, but in some cases appointed 
by the Governor or the Legislature. 

The Territories are under the control of the General Gov- 
ernment. When a government is provided for a territory, the 
latter is said to be organized. The President appoints the Gov- 
ernor, Secretary, and Judges, while the legislature is chosen by the 
inhabitants. The laws made by the territorial legislatures are sub- 
ject to revision by Congress. 

E^h territory is represented in the lower bouse of Congress 
by one delegate, who is entitled to speak on matters pertaining to 
his territory, bat not to rote. Territories are admitted as states 
when they have a sufficient number of inhabitants. 

Historical Facts. — The United States was originally 
formed of thirteen British colonies on the Atlantic coast, which in 
1776 declared their independence of the mother-country. Great 
Britain claimed the right of taxing them, though they were not 
represented in the British Parliament; and attempts to enforce 
this claim brought on the Revolutionary "War (1775-1783). The 
Americans were successful, and at the close of the war the United 
States extended to the Mississippi River on the west, and as far 
south as Florida (see map in the oppomle column.) 

The country has since been enlarged by the addition of the 
Louisiana Funjiase, Florida, Texas, and large tracts ceded and sold 



by Uezico. The extent of these tracts and the dates of their 
acquisition are shown in the map below. From these additions, 
states and territories have from time to time been formed. 

tttteitiOM.— Why fa the United States called a Fediral BtfvKiet Whit 
matters are regulated by the Federal Government I What instrument 
provides for the administration of the government? How mimy branches 
are recogDized ) In what Ixxly is the legislative power vested ? Of what 
does Congress consist f How is the Senate composed ? Tlie House of 
Bepresentatives ) Id what b the judicial power vested t By whom are 
the judges appoioted ? In whom is the executive power vested ) 

Describe the state governments. Into what are the states generally divided? 
When is a territory said to be organizedT What territorial officers are 
appointed by the President? By whom is the legislature chosen) How 
are the territories represented in Congress ? How was the United 8tat«fl 
originally formed ? What was the cause of the Revolution ! At tho 
close of the RevolutioDary War, how far did the United States extend t 
What additions have since been made ? 



CLASSIFICATION OF THE STATES. 

The thirty-eight states may be arranged, according to their 
situation and similarity of characteristics, in seven groups : — 



New England 



Maine, 

New Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Khode Island, 

Connecticut. 

( New York, 

New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 
\ Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 
(.West Virginia. 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Florida, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Loubiaua, 

Texas. 

Arlcansas (saw). 



I North Central States. 



Southern States. 



f Kentucky, 
Central States. \ Missouri, 
iKansas. 



[Ohio, 

Indiana, 

niinois, 
I Michigan, 
' Wisconsin, 

I Minnesota, 
, Nebraska. 



Rooky Hountaiu State. Colorado. 



I Or^on, 
] California, 
I Nevada. 



TERRITORIES. 



Dakota. In North Central group. 
Wabhinoton, 1 

Grouped with 
the Pacific States 

and the 

Kocky Mountain 

State. 



I'DAHO, 

Montana, I 

Wyo'miko, [ 

Utah, 

Nkw Mexico, 

Arizona. j 

Indian. Unorganized ; treated with 

the Southern States. 
Alasea. Unorganized ; shown on 

Map of North America. 



District of Columbia. 
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THE UNITED STATES: MAP QUESTIONS. — LEADING INDUSTRIES. 



MAP QUESTIONS ON THE UNITED STATES. 

(JJe/er to 7b£te onp. S9 aiid Map on pp. SO, SI.) 

Nsme tbe six New England States. In what port of the United StateB are 
the; ? Od what ocean t Name the seven Middle Atlantic States. In what 
part of tite United Statea arc thej f What district is surrounded by the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Statist (See mall map in haer l^-hand atmer.) What city 
li in tbe IHstrict of Columbia? What is Washington? The eapitat of the 
VhiUi state*. Find WaahingtoQ on the large map. Describe its situation. 

Name the ten Southern States. In what pari; of tbe United States are 
they ? On what bodies of water t Which of tbe Southern States are east of 
the MisaisBippi Itiver I Which ore west of the Mississippi 1 Name the three 
Central States. la what part of the country da they lie ? In what direction 
are the Central States from the Southern States ? 

Name tbe eight North Central States. What part of the United Stales do 
tbey occupy t What lakes are on their northern border ! Name the Rocky 
Mountain State. In what part of the United States is Colorado (kol-o-rah'do) 1 
In what direction from Washington} Mention the three Pacific States. How 
are they situated ? 

Name the ten temtories. Which partakes of tbe character of the Southern 
States ! Wliich is moat like the North Central States ? Which is separated 
from the rest of the United States ? How is Washington Territory situated t 
How are the six remmniug ter- 
ritories situated t How are the 
state capitals distinguished from 
other dties on the map t What 
four capitals are in about tbe same 
latitude as Washington City t In 
going west from Washington to 
tbe Pacific, through what states 
and territories would you pass ? 

Di&renoe of Time— Tbe 
figures over the map show the 
time at places on the several 
meridians, when it is noon at 
Washington. The sun is then 
over the meridiaD of Washing- 
ton ; at places farther east it is 
afternoon, for the sun has passed 
their meridian ; at places far- 
ther west it is forenoon, for the 
sun has not yet reached their 
meridian. As the sun appears 

to move 360° in 24 hours, the difFerence of time is 1 hour for (,"» of 360°j 
IS°, or i minutes for every degree. When it is noon at Washington, 
about what o'clock is it at Eastport, Maine ? At Augusta, Georgia ) At 
San Francisco, California t At Salt Lake City, Utah 1 



AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES. 

Agriculture, on which depends the supply of food and of 
many articles with which manufactures and commerce have to 
deal, is the leadiqg branch of industry in the United Statea. It 
employs nearly one-half of the whole number engaged in different 
occupations throughout the country. 

Except in and near the mountainouB sections, the soil of the 
tJaited States is for the most part remarkably fertile — especially 
in the Mississippi Valley. The yield of agricultural products is 
enormous ; after home wants are supplied, large quantities remain 
for export. For cotton and grain, the United States ia the chief 
source of snpply to countries that need them. 

The Physical Map of the United States, pp. 34, 3S, shows the regions 
specially distinguished for important agricultural products. 

Indian com, or maize, is the most valuable grain-crop. About 
1,717 millions of bushels have been produced in a year. Com is fed 
in large quantities to hogs, cattle, and horaea, and is also used in the 




distillation of whisky. It is believed that the stalks will soon be made 
available for the production of sugar. Illinois is the leading com state. 
Wheat is the second grain-crop m value, and the first in importance 
as an export. The product has exceeded 600 millions of buahela in a 
single year. The prairie-lands of the North Central States and of Da- 
kota Territory are unsurpassed in richness, and contain some wheat- 
farms of from five to fifteen thousand acres. A hundred reapin^ma- 
cbines are sometimes owned on a single farm, each of which, drawn by 
three horses or mutes, will cut fifteen acres a day (see engraving below). 
The superintendent, with two assistants, rides on hoisehack alon^ the 
line, ready to supply hammers, nuts, screws, etc., for repairs. The 
reaping-machines, be«des cutting the wheat, bind it in bundles and ton 
it on ttie ground. Shockers follow, setting up the bundles, that they 
may ripen before threshing. — California ia noted for the excellent qual- 
ity of its wheat, and in 1878 it produced more than any other state. 

Oata are in this country used mostly as food for animals ; the crop 
about equals that of wheat in quantity, though not in value. Barley, 
rye, buckwheat, and rice, rank next. Barley is made into malt, which 
is used in the manufacture of beer ; and from rye, whisky is distilled. 
Rice is not r^sed in sufficient quantity for home needs. 

Orau and hay, supporting thousands of sheep, horses, and cattle, are 
of prime importance, particularly in the North. Potatoes are also a lead- 
ing northern crop ; they are used in the manufacture of starch, aa also 
are wheat and com. In the South, sweet^potatoes are a staple product, 
Sogar-cane is raised principally in Louisiana. Parts of Georg;!*, 
Texas, and Florida, produce 
the cane in limited quantities ; 
but as yet the United States haa 
to depend mainly on foreign 
countries for its supply of su- 
gar. Sorghum, which yields 
molasses and has begun to be 
used for the manufacture of 
sugar, is largely cultivated in 
M issouri, and the North Central 
States, especially Minnesota. 

Cotton is raised in theSouth- 
em Stat«e, iu some years to the 
extent of about six miUioD 
bales of 450 pounds each. Tex- 
as has lately taken the lead in 
the production of this staple. 
Tobacco is cultivated over a 
large extent of country, but in 
detached districts ; Kentucky, Virginia, and Ohio, are great tobacco- 
raising states. Tlie yearly crop amounts to about four hundred and 
fifty millions of pounds. 

Manufactures afford employment to nearly one-third as 
many persons as are engaged in agriculture. In manufacturing, 
machinery is generally used ; and this is moved either hy water- 
wheels where the descent in a river affords sufficient power, or, aa 
is more usual in the large cities, by steam. 

The New England States, New York, and Pennaylvanja, are 
great seats of manufacturing industry. In the newly-settled states 
and in the Sooth, manufactures receive less attention ; hut they 
are increasing in all sections, and the United States is now export- 
ing various manufactured articles which it formerly imported. 

Flouring and grist-mill products, iron and iron mannfactures, 

cotton and woolen goods, lumber, clothing, boots and shoes, leather, 

and furniture, are among the principal manufactures. 

ftoeitioni. — What is the leading branch of industry in the United States I 

What proportion of the whole number that hiive occupations are engaged 

in agriculture ! Describe the soil and its yield. For what products is the 

United States tbe chief source of supply ( Which is the most valuable 

grain-crop t How much com has been produced in a year t What use St 

made of com 1 Which is tbe leading com state t 
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Wbttt is the most important grain for export ? How large has the product of 
wheat been in a single year ? Where are rich prairie-lands ? Describe a 
gteat wheat-fann. What Pacific state is noted for it« wheat) Mention 
what you know about the oat-crop. What grains rank next ? For what 
are large quantities of bariey and rye used t What makes grass and hay 
of great importance ? What is said of the potato-crop ? What are used 
in manufacturing starch f 

Where is sugar-cane principally produced 1 What do we get from sorghum ? 
Where is sorghum robed 1 Where b the cotton region ? How much cot- 
* ton has been raised in some years t What state has lately taken the lead 
in producing cotton ) Where is tobacco produced, and how large is the 
crop ? How do the manufacturers compare in number with those engaged 
in farming f How is machinery moved! Oire an accoimt of manufac- 
turing industry in the United States. 



COMMERCE AND MINING. 

Foreign Commerce. — Commerce ie among the foremost 
indastriee of the United States. In foreign commerce, this coun- 
try is Bnrpaseed only by Great Britain and France. 

Of the exports, more than half go to Great Britain. France, 
Germany, Belgium, and Canada, take the greatest portions of the 
remainder. The chief exports are breadstnSs, cotton, provifiions, 
petroleum, tobacco, live cattle, and various manafactures. 

Of the importe, sngar, which is the largest, comes chiefly from 
the West Indies, and coffee from Brazil. Cotton and woolen 
goods are imported mainly from Great Britain, and silk dress 
goods from France. Hides we get from South America, tea from 
China and Japan, and tin in plates from England. 

American vessels carry about one-sixth of the exports and imports, 
and foreign vessels the remainder. About half of the foreign com- 
merce canters at New York. Boston, New Orleans, Philadelphia, BaJtJ- 
more, and San Francisco,* the commercial metropolis of the Pacific 
coast, divide among themselvee most of the other half. 

Domestic Commerce. — The domestic commerce of the 
United States is of vast magnitude. The cotton, sugar, etc., of 
the South, the grain, floor, cattle, and packed pork of the "West, 
the limiber of the forest regions, and the products of the mines, 
are supplied to the thickly-settled manufacturing districts. The 
latter send back their various manufactures ; and the commercial 
cities distribute to the interior the imports received from abroad. 

This interchange of commodities gives rise to a vast carrying- 
trade, for which railroads, the Great Lakes, the navigable rivers, 
and canals, afford facilities. 

Railroads, bringing the interior districts within reach of 
markets, have done much to develop the resources of the country. 
At the beginning of 1883, there were 113,329 miles of railroad in 
operation. The Atlantic and the Pacific are connected by rail, and 
some of the states are traversed by iron roads in all directions. 

Two lines connecting at Ogden,* in Utah, link the Pacific at San 
Francisco with the Missouri River at Omaha (o'wwj-ftaut) and Council 
Bluffs. Many of the imports brought to San Francisco in steamers from 
China and Japan are carried east over these roads. 

From Council Bluffs, three trunk lines extend east, through Iowa 
and Illinois, to Chicago (aki-kaw'go), and one main line runs southeast 
to St Louis. Prom Chicago, much of the grain and flour produced 
in the Wast finds its outlet over several great highways leading to the 
Atlantic. The most northerly of these railroads crosses Michigan, trav- 
erses Ontario, following Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence Biver to 
Montreal, and thence extends to Portland, Maine. 



* Find on the ComniercUl Hap of the United States, pp. SO, 31 
tn this lecUoD, and trace the coDrses of the railroads mentioned. 
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A second road (the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern) passes 
through Tole'do, Ohio, whence it follows the south side of Lake Brie to 
Buffalo. There it joins, 1. The New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad, which ext«ndB to New York City, and at Albany oounecta 
with a road for Boston. 2. The New York, Lake Erie, and Western, 
which, passing through Elmira, terminates at New York. 

A third easterly line from Chicago runs through Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Here it joins the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which has Philadelphia for its eastern terminus. A fourth 
road, the Baltimore and Ohio, passing through Wheeling, the capital of 
West Virginia, connects Chicago with Baltimore. The roads just named 
also have connections with Cincinnati {ein-eintiah'tl) and St. Louis. 

Other railroads, designed to link the eastern systems with the 
Pacific coast, are in progress. The Northern Pacific, in operation from 
Lake Superior as far as the central part of Montana, is to extend to 
ports in Oregon and Washington. The Southern Pacific eetablishea 
communication between San Francisco and El Paso (pah'ao), on the 
Rio Grande, where it now meets a trunk line from Texas. It is con- 
nected with the Missouri River, at Alehison and Kansas City, by a road 
which traverses New Mexico, southeastern Colorado, and Kansas. 

St. Louis is the busiest railroad center of the Mississippi Talley. 
Roads diverge from it in all directions, connecting it with Denver in 
Colorado, with Chicago, with the Oulf of Mexico, with the eastern trunk 
lines, and with the aoutheastem Atlantic coast 

The Atlantic ports, Norfolk, Wilmington, Charleston, and Savan- 
nah — the Gulf ports, Mobile and Galveston— and New Orleans, near the 
mouth of the Mississippi, are the termini of important railroads, which 
transport large quantities of cotton to the seaboard. 

Tlte Great Lakes* on which the United States has a shore- 
line of 3,450 miles, are the seat of an extensive commerce between 
the different states and with Canada. Hundreds of sailing-vessels 
and steamboats are bttsy in transporting grain, flour, lumber, coal, 
salt, iron-ore, manufactures, etc., from one lake-port to another. 

Navigable Rivers are important arteries of trade, since 
freight can be carried with less expense by water than by rail. 
The commerce on the Mississippi River and its tributaries is es- 
timated at 2,000 millions of dollars a year. On the upper Missis- 
sippi, the principal articles carried are lumber, grain, and flour. On 
the lower Mississippi, the down-freights are composed of northern 
products ; the np-freigbts, of sugar, molasses, and cotton, as well as 
coffee and other foreign products imported through New Orleans. 

The down-freights on the Ohio Kiver consist principally of 
coal from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio. 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 



ONTARIO is the most popnlotu of the Canadian provinceB. 
The north is a forest region, thinly inhabited by Indians; the 
settled portion Ib in the southeast. The fertile peninBola between 
Lakes Horon, Erie, and Ontario, has been call&d " the Glarden of 
Canada". Agriculture is the leading pursoit, and wheat is the 
staple prodact. 

Canals. — To enable vessels to pass from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario notwithstanding the Falls of Niagara, the Welland Canal 
has been constmcted. Canals have also been bnilt around the 
rapids in the St. Lawrence Kiver, which is thus made a highway 
of commerce from the lakes to the ocean, 

A canal b a watercourse in a channel dug for the passage of boats, 
generally from one body of water to another of a different level. In 
this case, it is built in sections, each level throughout, but of a different 
elevation from those next to it. Between theee leveb are locks, or apart- 
mmts having at each end gates provided with valves. 

Water always finds its level. When, therefore, a boat is descending 
the canal, the lock having been filled with water from the upper level, 
the boat enters it The upper gates are then closed, and the valves m 
the lower gate opened ; when the water gradually Sows out, and the 
boat sinks with it to the lower level. In ascending, the lower gates 
being open, the boat enters, and the gates are closed behind it The 
Talves in the upper gates being then opened, the water gradually flows 
into the lock and raises the boat to the upper level. 

Cities. — Ontario contains Ottawa, the capital of the Domin- 
ion. The government buildings are the chief ornaments of the 




tity ; the lumber-trade is its main source of wealtli. Ottawa is at 
one end of the Ridean {re-do') Canal, which connects the Ottawa 
River with Lake Ontario, at the busy port of Kingston. 

Toronto, a commercial and manufacturing city, is the capital 
of the province and the site of a flourishing university. 

Map Qdebtions. — Which end of the Wellaad Canal is the higher ? What 
falls belong partly to Ontario ? What river of Ontario is named from an ani- 
mal found in the forests? Describe the Tfaames {Una) River. What took 
place on thia river ? The battle of the Thamet (OetoUr 5, 1813), in which the 
Britith Ktfe defeated hy General Harrimn, and the Indian Ai^ Tecamtek wa* 
dain.~(Cim>ult Loitin^'a " Field-Book o/ the War of 18 IS," p. 5SS.) 

Which atatea of the United Stat«B are nearest to Ontario! How is Ot- 
tawa situated t Toronto ? Kingaton ! Hamilton ? Where is St. Catharioe's, 
Doted for its mineral springs t What waters are on the boundaries of On- 
tario I In wbat direction is Quebec from Ontario ? Bound Quebec. 

ftliestions. — What posseaaions has the British Empire in North America ? 
What b the extent of the Dominion of Canada I Its population} Its 
government t Ita capital I What does it embrace I Describe the gov- 



ernment of the provinces. How did the Dominion acquire its tertitoneat 
Qive an account of the Northwest Territories, and of the recently erected 
districts. How u the fur-trade carried on f Where are the headquarters 
of the Hudson Bay Company 1 

Describe British Columbia. What minerals does it contain! Describe the 
climate. Mention the principal exports. What b the capital I Describe 
Manitoba. What does the name mean ) What b the leading occupation I 
The staple crop f The capital t Give an account of the inhabitants. Of 
the commercbl fadlities. 

Describe Ontario. What b the leading pursuit ? The staple ? What canals 
are in Ontario ? What ia effected bf means of these canab 7 What u a 
canal t How do boats ascend and descend canals ? Name three cities 
of Ontario. Wbat cities are connected by the Rideau Canal t Deacribe 
Ottawa. Of what b Toronto the aito ? 



QUEBEC is larger and more hilly than Ontario. Its win- 
ters are very cold, the rivers remaining frozen four or five months 
every year. The southwestern part of the province is best suited 
for tillage. Oats, potatoes, and hay, are the principal crops. Maple- 
sugar is made in large quantities. 

Inhabitants, etc. — Most of the people are of French de- 
scent, speak the French language, and belong to the Eoman 
Cathohc Church. Here, as in Ontario, separate public schools are 
maintained for Catholics and Protestants. 

Forests cover much of the surface. The timber-lands are 

leased by the Government for terms of years, and lumbering is 

one of the leading pursnits. 'RaSta of logs All the 

coves of the St. Lawrence near Quebec for miles. The 

fisheries, also, are very profitable. 

Cities. — Quebec, the oldest city of Canada, is the 
capital of the province. The npper city, built on 
strongly-fortified heights, affords grand views of the 
St. Lawrence j the lower city, at the base of the hinfi, 
is the bneinesB part. Quebec is a great lumber-market 
and a shipbuilding port ; steamers connect it with 
different cities of the British Isles. 

Montreal, the largest city and commercial metrop- 
olis of Canada (population, 140,747), is distinguished 
for ita handsome churches — among them the Cathe- 
dral now building, on the plan of St Peter's at Bome. 
The Victoria bridge is one of the notable structures of 
Montreal, It forms an immense iron tube, two miles 
long, throngh which the cars of the Grand Trunk Bail- 
way cross the St. Lawrence River. 

Map QuasnoBs.— What lake b on the boundary between Quebec and 
New York t Between Quebec and Vermont ? Between Quebec and Ontario I 
What large bland in the Gulf of St. Lawrence lielongs to Quebec ? Describe 
theBayof Chaleur(«AaA-It)(>rO. How b the city of Quebec situated t Montreal) 
At the junction of what rivers b Three Rivers, important for its lumber- 
trade ) Describe the 8t. Maurice {mo-reeee^ River. Wbat river b the outlet 
of Lake Champlain t What falb are near Quebec ? What place b opposite 
Ottawa I From what does the Restigouche (ree-te-gooth") River, noted for its 
salmon, separate Quebec 1 Bound New Brunswick. 

NEW BRUNSWICK has an extensive coast, affording 
facihties for fishing, ship-building, and commerce, which are lead- 
ing occupations. Lumber and the products of the fisheries form 
the principal exports. There are large fields of bituminous coal. 

Cities. — Fbederioton, the capital, carries on an active trade 
with the interior. St. John, the largest city, has a commodioTU 
harbor and is the chief seat of foreign commerce. It was founded 
by loyalists who left the United States after the Bevolntion. 
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NOVA SCOTIA, the peninfinlar province, is well provided 
with harbors. Fiehing and Ehip-boilding are favorite pnrsnits. 
The river-valleyB are fertile, and produce various graiuB and vege- 
tables. Excelleot coal, iron-ore, and some gold, are obtained by 
mining. 

The Bay of Fandy is remarkable for ite high tides. The 
waters msh in from the ocean so rapidly as to rise a foot in five 
minutes, and often overtake swioe that come down to the shore to 
feed on shell-fieb. 

Halifax, the capital, has one of the best harbors in the world. 
This city is the great winter port of the Dominion, and the chief 
British naval station in North America. 

The name Nova Scotia means New Scotland ; but the peninsula was 
flrat peopled by the French, who called it Aca'dia. After a long strug- 
gle between the French and the English, it fell into the hands of the 
latter. Several thousand of the French residents, hesitating to take the 
oath of allegiance, were torn from their homes and property, and trans- 
ported to the southern colonies. — (Consult Bancroft's "History of the 
United States," vol, iv., p. SOS.) 

Cape Breton (frrit'un) Island is attached to Nova Scotia. Here was 
the once famous stronghold of Louisburg. 

FBINCE EDWARD ISLAND is the smallest but most 
thickly settled of the provinces. Agriculture, fiBhiug, and ship- 
building, are the chief occupations. Oats and potatoes, wheat and 
barley, are the most important crops. A railroad traverses the 
island. In winter, passengers are carried over to New Brunswick 
in ice-boats (across what strait !). Chabloitetowii is the capital. 

Hap QuESTiONa. — What part of New Brunswick ia most elevated? What 
is the principal river of New Brunswick t Describe the St. John. What riv- 
er fonns part of the boundary between New Brunswick and Maine ? Describe 
the Bay of Fundy. How is Frcdericton situated f St. John ? What capital 
is in the same latitude as St. John ) With what province does an isthmus 
connect New Brunswick t 

Bound Nova Scotia. How is Halifax situated T Yarmouth ! What 
capes are on the coast of Nova Scotia 1 What island is nearly divided by an 
arm of the ocean ! In what provioce is Cape Breton included ? Name the 
island province. Describe the situation of Prince Edward Island, What is 
its capital t How ia Charlottetown situated ? Where are the Magdalen Isl- 
ands, inhabited mostly by fishermen of French descent ? 



The settled parts of the Dominion are traversed by numerous 
railways. In the tonnage (number of tons, as measured for regis- 
try) of her vessels, Canada is surpassed only by Great Britain and 
the United States. Her trade is mainly with these countries. 



Early History of Canada. — The French were the first to 
settle Canada. They called it New France, Cartier IJcar-ie-ay') 
was its earliest explorer (1534). Cbamplain, "the Father of New 
France," founded Quebec in 1608, sailed np the St. Lawrence, and 
penetrated to the lake since called by his name. Jesuit mission- 
aries soon visited different parts of the St. Lawrence valley, and 
nnmerons settlements sprung up. 

The English claimed the country by the right of prior discov- 
ery, and a long war was carried on with the French for its posses- 
sion (1T54-1763). At length the English triumphed, and Canada 
has ever since remained in their hands. 

Canadian Commerce. — Since the formation of the Do- 
minion of Canada in 1867, by the union of the provinces under 
one general government, important internal improvements have 
been undertaken. The Intercolonial Railway, connecting the in- 
terior with the ports of St. John and Halifax, has greatly increased 
the direct trade with the West Indies, South America, and Great 
Britain. The Canadian Pacific Railway will link ocean to ocean, 
and develop the fertile prairies of Manitoba and the Northwest, as 
well as the mineral resources of British Columbia. 




NEWFOUNDLAND 

The island of Newfoundland, to which 
Labrador on the mainland is attached, is a colony of Great Britain. 
Dense fogs prevail on the coasts. Copper is the chief mineral. 

Nine-tenths of the people arc interested in the cod, seal, her- 
ring, and salmon fisheries. The neighboring waters are the best 
fishing-grounds in the world. Hundreds of vessels freqnent the 
Grand Bank, which is the resort of myriads of codfish. 

St. John's, the capital, exports fish and fish-oil. 

Map Questionb.— Describe the situation of Newfoundland. Mention Eta 
three principal capes. How is St. John's situated? The Bay of Exploits t 
The Strait of Belle Isle 1 Which way is Labrador from Newfoundland t New- 
foundland ia the terniinua of submarine telegraph cables that cross the Atlantic; 
why arc they brought to this island instead of more important points I 

ftnestiona. — State what you know about the Province of Quebec. About 
its inhabitants. About lumbering in Quebec. Describe the capital 
What is the largest city ! Describe Montreal. What are leading pursuits 
in the Province of New Brunswick t Its principal exports ! What ia 
the chief mineral ? The capital ? The largest city f Describe St. John. 

Name the peninsular province. What are leading Dccupations in Nova Scotia t 
What are the chief agricultural and mineral products ) What is the capi- 
tal ! Describe Halifax, What is remarkable about the Bay of Fundy t 
Relate the story of the Acadians. Which is the island province t Tell 
all you know about Prince Edward Island. 

State what you can about the early history of Canada ; its recent railroad 
enterpriaes ; its commercial rank. Of the exports of Canada, the gnun 
and flour are mainly from what province ? Where do the forest producta 
come from ? The fura t The fish ? The minerals t 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Area, including Alaska, S,DS7,0Oe square miles. Population, about c>0,2aO,0O0. 

Situation. — Extent. — The United States (exclusive of 
Alaska, already described) occupies the middle portion of North 
America. It extends from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, and 
from the Dominion of Canada to Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Its greatest length, across the continent from Cape Cod, is about 
2,800 miles. Its greatest width, from the southern extremity of 
Texas to Canada, ia about 1,600 miles. It is nearly as large as the 
whole of Europe. 

The United States is the leading country of the New World, 
and in wealth, importance, and enlightenment, ranks with the 
great powers of the Eastern Continent. 

Advantages. — The United States, lying in the southern half 
of the North Temperate Zone, has a climate most favorable for 
developing fertility in the soil, and industry in the people. Its 
extent and variety of surface insure a variety of productions. 

The numerous indentations on the Atlantic coast afford good 
harbors where they are most needed for foreign commerce. Navi- 
gable rivers open markets to the interior, and with the Great Lakes 
on the border fumiBh admirable facilities for domestic trade. The 
descent in many streams, as they break from the highlands on 
their way to the ocean, supplies abundant water-power for manu- 
facturing purposes. Finally, its vast coal-fields, its iron widely 
distributed, its copper and lead, and the rich deposits of gold and 
silver in its mountainous regions, make the United States a treas- 
ury of mineral wealth. 

Inliabitants. — A hundred years ago the United States had 
less than 3,000,000 inhabitants ; now it haa more than 50,000,000. 
No other country has ever increased in population so rapidly. 
The wilderness has given place to thriving farms ; small haralets 
have grown into great cities. 

Much of this rapid growth is due to immigration. Thousands, 
attracted by the superior advantages of the United States, have 
flocked thither from the Old World, particularly from Ireland and 
Germany. Nearly one-seventh of the population are of foreign 



birth. The Mongolian race is represented by a large number of 
Chinese, who have found their way mainly to the Pacific coast 
The native stock is principally of English descent. 

The population includes about 6,S80,000 colored persons and 380,000 
Indians. Most of the former live in the South, and were slaves till 1865, 
when slavery was abolished. Some of the Indians have become civil- 
ized, but the greater part keep together in tribes and preserve in Bome 
degree their wild habits. They live in the most thinly-settled regions, 
where lands have been reserved to them by the Government. From 
time to time difficulties arise, which lead to Indian wars. 

The eastern part of the country is the most densely peopled. The 
present center of population b marked on the map of the United Stato, 
p. 31. It will be found in the northern part of Kentucky, much nearer 
to the eastern coast than to the western. 

Education. — Liberal provision is made by almost every i 
state, for the education of the people. Common schools are 
maintained at the public expense, and in some cases high schools 
and academies, besides normal schools for preparing teachers. For 
imparting a higher education, there are about five hundred and 
fifty colleges, two hundred of which are exclusively for women. 

Relig;ion. — There is no established church. Freedom of re- 
ligious belief and worship is secured to all. 

How GompOBed. — The United States is composed of thirty- 
eight States, ten Territories, and one Digtrict. Each state is a 
republic, and regulates its own local affairs — makes and executes 
its own ^aws, levies taxes, controls its militia except when they ore 
in the service of the General Government, etc. 

Qnettions. — How is the United States situated ? Between what does it ex- 
tend ? What is its greatest length ? Its greatest width ? Eaumerste 
the advantages that the United States possesses. Which coast b most 
indented t {Set map, p. SI.) Mention some of the bodies of water thai 
Indent the eastern coast. Name eight lakes that lie on the northern 
boundary. Name eight of the large rivers. On what body of water is 
the coast-line longest ? 

What is the population of the United States? Show how it has grown. To 
what is much of this growth due ? Who are included in tlie population ! 
What part is the most thickly inhabited ? Wliat provision is made for 
education t What is allowed in religious matters ? Of what is the United 
States composed f What is each state t What powers does each stat« 
? 
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GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY. 

The General Government.— The United States, formed 
by the union of thirtj-eigbt Btatee, is a Federal Kepublic. Federal 
meana ■united under a coTiipact. 

The Federal or General Government r^^ates all affairs that 
belong to the nation at large; such as maintaining an army and a 
navy, declaring war, defending the country, concluding treaties, 
regulating foreign commerce, coining money, etc. 

The Constitation. — The government is administered in 
accordance with the Constitution of the United States, established 
in 1788. This instrument recognizes three branches of govern- 
ment: the Legislative, which makes the lawsj the Judicial, which 
interprets the laws ; and the Execative, which executes the laws. 

The leg^ialative power is vested in Congress, which meets at Waah- 
ing;ton every year, on the first Monday of December. Congress consists 
of two houses, the Senate and the House of B«presentatives. Tlie former 
is composed of two senators from each state, chosen by the legislature 
for terms of six years. The representatives are elected by the people for 
terms of two years, the number from each state being proportioned to its 
population. 

The judicial power is vested in a Supreme Court and such inferior 
courts as are established by Congress. The judges are appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Senate. 

The executive power is vested in a President, who, with a Vice-Presi- 
dent, is elected every four years by electors chosen by the people. 

The State Governments are like the General Govern- 
ment in form. Each state has its own Constitution. The states 
are generally divided into Counties, and the counties into Town- 
ships. 

In most of the states the executive power b vested in a Governor, a 
Lieutenant-Oovemor, a Secretary of State, a Comptroller or Treasurer, 
an Attomey-Qeneral, and a Superintendent of Schools, all of whom are 
generally elected by the people. Borne of the states have, besides, an 
Auditor, a Land Commissioner, and other executive ofRcers. 

The legislative power is vested in a legislature of two houses, called 
the Senate, and the House of Bepresentatives, Assembly, or House of 
Delegates ; the members of these houses are also elected by the people. 

The judicial power is exercised by courts variously named. The 
judges are generally elected by the people, but in some cases appointed 
by the Governor or the Legislature. 

The Territories are under the control of the General Gov- 
ernment. When a government is provided for a territory, the 
latter is said to be organized. The President appoints the Gov- 
ernor, Secretary, and Judges, while the legislature is chosen by the 
inhabitants. The taws made by the territorial legislatures are sub- 
ject to revision by Congress. 

Each territory is represented in the lower house of Congress 
by one delegate, who is entitled to speak on matters pertaining to 
his territory, but not to vote. Territories are admitted as states 
when they have a snfScient number of inhabitants. 

Historical Facts. — The United States was originally 
formed of thirteen British colonies on the Atlantic coast, which in 
1776 declared their independence of the mother-country. Great 
Britain claimed the right of taxing them, though they were not 
represented in the British Parliament ; and attempts to enforce 
this claim brought on the Revolntionaiy War (1775-1783). The 
Americans were successful, and at the close of the war the United 
States extended to the Mississippi Kiver on the west, and as far 
south as Florida {see map in the opposite cohtTnn.) 

The country has since been enlarged by the addition of the 
Louisiana Purchase, Florida, Texas, and large tracts ceded and sold 



by Mexico. The extent of these tracts and the dates of their 
acquisition are shown in the map below. From these additions, 
states and territories have from time to time been formed. 

QoHtioita.— Why is the United States called a Federal BepiMiet What 
matters are regulated by the Federal GovcmmenC ? What instrument 
provides for the administration of the government ? How many branchei 
are recognized I In what body la the legislative power vested ? Of what 
does Congress consist ! How is the Senate composed t The House of 
Representatives ? In what b the judicial power vested ? By whom are 
the judges appointed f In whom is the executive power vested ? 

Describe the state governments. Into what are the states generally divided? 
When is a territory said to be orgaaUedt What territorial officers are 
appointed by the President ? By whom is the legislature chosen 7 How 
are the territories represented in Congress ? How was the United States 
originally formed ? What was the cause of the Revolution ? At the 
close of the Revolutionary War, how far did the United States extend I 
What additions have since been made t 



CLASSIFICATION OF THE STATES. 



The thirty-eight states may be arrauf 
situation and similarity of characteristics, i 



Southern States. 



Maine, j 

New Hampshire, I 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 1 
Rhode Island, i 
Connecticut. 

f New York, 

New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 
< Delaware, 

Marj^land, 

Virginia, 
[ West Virginia. 

North Carolina, 

South Carolina, 

GeorEia, 

Florida, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Texas. 

Arlcansas (sau<), 

Tennessee. 



Horth Central States. 



id, according to their 
seven groups : — 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

niinois, 

Uicbigan, 

Wisconsin, 

I'owa, 

Minnesota, 

Nebraska. 

Rocky Mountain State. Colorado. 

I Or^on, 
>. California, 
[Nevada. 



Padflc States. 



f Kentucky, 
Central States. \ Missouri, 
iKansas. 



TERRITORIES. 
Dakota. In North Central group. 

WASHISaTON, ] 

I'daho, Grouped with 

Montana, the Pacihc States 

Wvo'MiKa, - and the 

Utah Rocky Mount^n 

New Mexico, State. 

Abizona. J 
Iin>lAii. Unorganized ; treated with 

the Southern States. 
Alaska. Unot^;anized ; shown on 

Map of North America. 



District of Columbia. 




TI-' ga'jfari-rB'ag.x w s. 
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THE UNITED STATES: MAP QUESTIONS. — LEADING INDUSTRIES. 



MAP QUESTIONS ON THE UNITED STATES. 

(Refer to Table onp. S9 aiid Map on pp. SO, SI. ) 

Name the six New England States. In what port of the United States are 
the; t On what ocean ? Name the seven Middle Atlantic SUtes. In what 
part of the United State* are they 1 What district la surrounded bj the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Statee? {8e« tmof^ map in Itneer left-hand oomer.) What city 
ia in the IMstrict of Columbia I What is Washington ? The capital of the 
UaiUd Statet. Find Washington on the large map, Descrilie its situation. 

Name the ten Southern States, In what part of the United States are 
they I On what bodies of water ? Which of the Southern States are east of 
the Misuaaippi River ! Which are west of the Mississippi ? Name the three 
Central States. In what part of the country do they lie ? In what direction 
are the Centnd Stat«s from the Southern States ) 

Name the eight North Central States. What part of the United States do 
tbey occupy f What lakes are on their northern border ? Name the Rocky 
Mountun State. In what port of the United States is Colorado (lol-Q-rah'do) 1 
la what direction from Washington } Mention the three Pacific States. How 
are they situated ? 

Name tlie ten territories. Which partakes of the character of the Southern 
States I Which is most like the North Central States ? Which is separated 
from the rest of the United States t How is Washington Territory situated ? 
How are the six remaining ter- 
ritories situated ! How are the 
state capitals distinguished from 
other cities on the map t What 
four capitals are in about the same 
latitude as Washington City? In 
going west from Washington to ] 

the Pacific, through what states ' "' 

and territories would you pass ? 

IKflerence of Tune.~The 
Rgui«s over the map show the 
time Bt places on the several 
meridiaas, whea it is noon at 
Washington The sun is then 
over the meridian of Washing 
ton ; at places farther east it is 
af tamoon, forthesunhaa passed 
their mendian at places far- 
ther west it IS forenoon for the 
siin has not yet reached their 
meridian As the sun appeara 

to move 360" m 84 hours, the difference of t me is 1 hour for (^ of 360 j 
15°, or 4 minutes for every degree. When it is noon at Washington, 
about what o'clock is It at Eastport, Mfune 1 At Augusta, Geor^ ? At 
Ban Francisco, California? At Salt Lake City, Utah ) 



AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES. 

Agrrlcalture* on which depends the eapplj of food and of 
many articles with which manufactures and commerce have to 
deal, is the leading branch of indnstiy in the United States. It 
employs nearly one-half of the whole number engaged in different 
ocGupatione throughout the country. 

Except in and near the mountainous sections, the soil of the 
United States is for the most part remarkably fertile — especially 
in the Mississippi Valley. The yield of agricultural product* is 
enormous ; after home wants are supplied, large quantities remain 
for export. For cotton and grun, the United States is the chief 
source of supply to countries that need them. 

The Physical Map of the United Stales, pp. 34, 35, shows the regions 
specially distinguished for important agricultural products. 

Indian com, or maize, is the most valuable grain-crop. About 
1,717 millions of busheb have been produced in a year. Com is fed 
in large quantities to hogs, cattle, and horses, and is also used In the 




distillation of whisky. It is believed that the stalks will soon be made 
av^Iable for the production of sugar. Illinois is the leading com state. 
Wheat is the second grain-crop in value, and the first in importance 
as an export. The product has exceeded 600 millions of busheb in a 
single year. The prurie-lands of the North Central Slates and of Da- 
kota Territory ore unsurpassed in richness, and contain some wheat- 
farms of from five to fifteen thousand acres. A hundred reaping-ma- 
chines are sometimes owned on a single farm, each of which, drawn by 
three horses or mules, will cut fifteen acres a day (see engraving below). 
The superintendent, with two assistants, rides on horseback along the 
line, ready to supply hammers, nuts, screws, etc., for repaiis. Tha 
reaping-machines, besides cutting the wheat, bind it in bundles and toss 
it on the ground. Shockers follow, setting up the bundles, that they 
may ripen before threshing. — California is noted for the excellent qual- 
ity of its wheat, and in 1878 it produced more than any other state. 

Oata are in this country used mostly as food for animals ; the crop 
about equals that of wheat in quantity, though not in value. Barley, 
rye, buckwheat, and rice, rank next. Barley is made into malt, which 
is used in the manufacture of beer ; and from rye, whisky is distilled. 
Rice is not raised in sufficient quantity for home needs. 

Oraas and hay, supporting thousands of sheep, horses, and cattle, are 
of prime importance, particularly in the North. Potatoes are also a lead- 
ing northern crop ; they are used in the manufacture of starch, as also 
are wheat and com. In thp South, nweet^potatoee are a staple product 
Sugar-cane i-'^ mi^'d principally in Louisiana. Parts of Georgia, 
Texas, and Florida, produce 
the cane in limited quantities ; 
but as yet the United States has 
to depend mainly on foreign 
countries for lbs supply of su- 
gar Sorghum, which yields 
molasses and has be^n to be 
used for the manufacture of 
sugar IS largely cultivated In 
Missouri, and theNorth Central 
Stales especially Minnesota. 

Cotton IS raised in the South- 
em States, m some years to the 
extent of about six million 
bales of 460 pounds each. Tex- 
as has lately taken the lead in 
the production of this st^1& 
Tobacco IS cultivated over a 
large extent of country, but in 
detached districts ; Kentucky, Virginia, and Ohio, are great tobacco- 
raising states. The yearly crop amounts to about four hundred and 
fifty millions of pounds. 

Manufoctures afford employment to nearly one-third as 
many persons as are engaged in agriculture. In manufacturing, 
machinery is generally used ; and this is moved either by water- 
wheels where the descent in a river affords sufficient power, or, as 
is more nsual in the large cities, by steam. 

The New England States, New York, and Pennsylvania, are 
great seats of manufacturing industry. In the newly-settled states 
and in the South, manufactures receive less attention ; bat they 
are increasing in all sections, and the United States ie now export- 
ing various manufactured articles which it formerly imported. 

Flouring and grist-mill products, iron and iron manufactm^ 

cotton and woolen goods, lumber, clothing, boots and shoes, leather, 

and furniture, are among the principal manufactures. 

Quettiona— What is the leading branch of industry in the United States! 

What proportion of the whole number that hnve occupations are engaged 

in agriculture ? Describe the soil and its yield. For what products is the 

United States the chief source of supply ? Which is the most valuable 

grain-crop ? How much com has been produced in a year ! What use i# 

made of corn ? Which is the leading com ttMe 1 



THE UNITED STATES: FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 



What is the moat importBnt grain for export t How i&rge hu the product of 
wlieat been in a singte year 7 Where are ricli prairie-lands ? Describe a 
great wheat-fann. What Pacific atate b noted for its wheat ? Mention 
wliat jou know about the oat-crop. What grains rank next 7 For wtiat 
are large quantities of barley and rye used ! What makes gnss and hay 
of great importance 7 What is said of the potato-crop t What are used 
in manufacturing starch 7 

Where ia sugar-cane principally produced 7 What do we get from sorghum 7 
Where b sorghum raised ? Where is the cotton region 7 How much cot- 
* ton has been raised in some years I What state has lately taken the lead 
in producing cotton t Where is tobacco produced, and how large is the 
crop 7 How do the manufacturers compare in number with those engaged 
in farming 7 How b machinery moved I Give an account of manufac- 
turing industry in the United States. 



COMMERCE AND MINING. 

Foreign Commerce. — Commerce is among the foremost 
industries of the United States. In foreign commerce, this coun- 
try is sarpassed only by Great Britain and France. 

Of the exports, more than half go to Great Britain. France, 
Germany, Beldam, and Canada, take the greatest portions of the 
remainder. The chief exports are breadstuffs, cotton, provisiona, 
petroleum, tobacco, live cattle, and various manufactures. 

Of the imports, sngar, which is the largest, comes chiefly from 
the West Indies, and cofiee from Brazil. Cotton and woolen 
goods are imported mainly from Great Britain, and silk dress 
goods from France. Hides we get from South America, tea from 
China and Japan, and tin in plates from England. 

American vessels carry about one-sixtb of the exporU and imports, 
and foreign vessels the remainder. About half of the foreign com- 
merce centers at New York. Boston, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and San Francisco,* the commercial metropolis of the PaciBc 
coast, divide among themselves most of the other half. 

Domestic Commerce. — The domestic commerce of the 
United States is of vast magnitude. The cotton, sngar, etc., of 
the South, the grain, flour, cattle, and packed pork of the West, 
the lumber of the forest regions, and the products of the mines, 
are supplied to the thickly-settled manufacturing districts. The 
latter send back their various manufactures ; and the commercial 
cities distribute to the interior the imports received from abroad. 

This interchange of commodities gives rise to a vast carrying- 
trade, for which railroads, the Great Lakes, the navigable rivers, 
and canals, afford facilities. 

RallroadBf bringing the interior districts within reach of 
markets, have done much to develop the resources of the country. 
At the beginning of 1883, there were 113,329 miles of railroad in 
operation. The Atlantic and the Pacific are connected by rail, and 
some of the states are traversed by iron roads in all directions. 

Two lines connecting at Ogden,* in Utah, link the Pacific at San 
Francisco with the Missouri River at Omaha (o'm^-haw) and Council 
BIu^ Many of the imports brought to San Francisco in steamers from 
China and Japan are carried east over these roada. 

From Council Bluffs, three trunk lines extend east, through Iowa 
and niinois, to Chicago (ahl-kaw'go), and one main line runs southeast 
to 8t Loois. From Chicago, much of the grain and flour produced 
in the West finds its outlet over several great highways leading to the 
Atlantic The most northerly of these railroads crosses Michigan, trav- 
erses Ontario, following Lake Ontario and the St Lawrence ffiver to 
Ifontreal, and thence extends to Portland, Maine. 
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A second road (the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern) passes 
through Tole'do, Ohio, whence it follows the south side of Lake Erie to 
Buffalo. There it joins, 1. The New York Central and Hudson Biver 
Bulroad, which extends to New York City, and at Albany connects 
with a road for Boston. 2. The New York, Lake Erie, and Western, 
which, passing through Elmira, terminates at New York. 

A third easterly line from Chicago runs through Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Here it joins the Pennsylvania 
Bailroad, which has Philadelphia for its eastern terminus. A fourth 
road, the Baltimore and Ohio, passing through Wheeling, the capital of 
West Virginia, connects Chicago with Baltimore. The roads just named 
also have connections with Cincinnati {ain-ain-^iah'ti) and St Louis. 

Other railroads, designed to link the eastern systems with the 
Pacific coast are in progress. The Northern Pacific, in operation from 
Lake Superior as far as the central part of Montana, is to extend to 
ports in Oregon and Washington. The Southern Pacific establishes 
communication between San Francisco and El Paso (pah'ao), on the 
Eio Grande, where it now meets a trunk line from Texas. It is con- 
nected with the Missouri Eiver, at Atehison and Kansas City, by a road 
which traverses New Mexico, southeastern Colorado, and Kansas. 

St Louis is the busiest railroad center of the Mississippi Valley. 
Roads diverge from it in all directions, connecting it with Denver in 
Colorado, with Chicago, with the Gulf of Mexico, with the eastern trunk 
lines, and with the southeastern Atlantic coast 

The Atlantic ports, Norfolk, Wilmington, Charleston, and Savan- 
nah—the Gulf porta, Mobile and Galveston — and New Orleans, near the 
mouth of the Hisissippi, are the termini of important railroads, which 
transport large quantities of cotton to the seaboard. 

The G-reat Lakes, on which the United States has a shore- 
line of 3,450 miles, are the seat of an extensive commerce between 
the different states and with Canada. Hundreds of swling-vesaels 
and steamboats are busy in transporting grain, flour, lumber, coal, 
salt, iron-ore, manufactures, etc., from one lake-port to another. 

Navigable Rivers are important arteries of trade, since 
freight can be carried with less expense by water than by rail. 
The commerce on the MiseisBippi River and its tributaries is es- 
timated at 2,000 millions of dollars a year. On the upper Missis- 
sippi, the principal articles carried are lumber, grain, and flour. On 
the lower Mississippi, the down-freights are composed of northern 
products ; the up-freights, of sngar, molasses, and cotton, as well as 
coffee and other foreign products imported through New Orleans. 

The down-freights on the Ohio Kiver consist principally of 
coal from Pennaylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio. 
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THE UNITED BTATEB: PHYSICAL PEATTTRBS. —DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



CanalB are lees necessary now than they were before the in- 
troduction of ratlroads. The Erie Canal, connecting Lake Erie 
with the Hndaon River, is still important. A short ship-canal in 
Michigan, around the rapids in the St. Maiy's Kiver, which con- 
nects Lakes Hnron and Saperior, enables navigation to be carried 
on without interruption to the head of the latter lake. 

Mining employs, it is estimated, more than 230,000 persons. 
Most of these are engaged in getting out coal, of which about 
75,000,000 tons are produced annually. In this mineral, the United 
States is the richest country in the world ; it has about 300,000 
square miles of coal-fields. 

Iron-mines are extensively worked. The rest of the mining 
population are employed in obtaining the ores of the precious 
metals, lead, copper, quicksilver, etc. 

(lnestion& — How does the foreign commerce of the United States com- 
pare with that of other countries ? Of what do the exports consiet, and 
where chiefly do they go 1 What are the principal imports, and where 
does each come from ? What city is the chief center of foreign com- 
merce? What cities rank next to New York in foreign commerce? 
What may be said of the extent of domestic commerce t What commodi- 
ties axe interchanged ? By what is the carryiDg-trsde done ? 
What has been the effect of railroads I How many miles of nulroad are in 
operation t What b the chief commercial city on the Pacific coast t 
With what ia San Francisco connected, and bow I With what dty on 
the east is Council BlufFs connected ? Mention the different routes by 
which Chicago is connected with the Atlantic seaboard by rail. Describe 
the routes of the partly-completed Pacific rulroads. State the principal 
railroad connections of St. Louis. Give an account of the commerce on 
the Great Lakes. On the rivers. On the Mississippi. On the Ohio. 
What is said of canals as arteries of commerce ! Of the Erie Canal t Of the 
St. Mary's ship-canal ? How many persons are engaged in nuning ? What 
mineral is most largely mined 7 How many tons of coal are tmnually pro- 
duced ? What is the extent of the coal-fields in the United States I What 
useful metal is moat largely mined ? What other metals are obt^ed 1 
{Rtfer to Commereiai Map, pp. SO, SI.) Name some of the important railroad 
centers of the United States. Through what states and places will a trav- 
eler pass, in going by railroad from New York to 8an Francisco t From 
Philadelphia to New Orleans ? From Portland, Maine, to Leadville, 
Colorado ! From Mobile to Chicago t From Baltimore to St. Paul, 
Minnesota t From Cincinnati to Boston ? From St. Louis to Savannah ? 
From Memphis, Tennessee, to Charleston ? Mention some of the principal 
steamer connections of the Atlantic ports. Of San Francisco. 
State the distance between Boston and New York by railroad, and the shortest 
time required for the journey. £33 mQa, G\ hovn. Between New York 
and Chicago. S77 mi., S5 A. Between Chicago and Omaha. ^93 mi., 
tl h. Between Omaha and Ban Francisco. 1,867 mi., 4 day* 1 h. Be- 
tween New York and San Francisco. S,S37 mi., 61 da. Between New 
York and St. Louis. 1,065 mi., 34 k. Between St. Louis and Denver. 
9H mi., 43i h. Between St. Louis and Chicago. SS3 mi. 9i h. Be- 
tween Chicago and St. Paul. ^JO mt., 16^ h. Between Chicago and 
New Orleans. 91S mi., 39 h. Between New York and Washington. 
tSOmi., 6h. Between Washington and New Orleans. 1,160 mi., 47\h. 



PHYSICAL DIVISIONS AND FEATURES. 

Pliysicsl Divisions of tlie United StstOB.— Cfft/ar to 
the Pkysicdl Map, ^, 3^, 35.) Beginning at the east, we have in 
succession the Atlantic Plain, gradually ascending toward the west, 
and continued to the southwest in the Gulf Plain ; the Appala- 
chian Highlands ; the lowlands of the Mississippi Valley, remark- 
able for their fertility ; the Great Plains, rising by degrees to the 
base of the Hocky Mountains ; the Bocky Mountain Plateau, about 
a mile in height ; and the abrupt Pacific slope. 

Map Qusbtiodb. — In which half of the United States do the low pluns 
mgetlyliet . Deacribe the western half , as regards elevation. Does the Uiins- 



sippi Valley consist of low or high plains ? How is the Gulf Plain sitnatod ? 
What states lie wholly or partly in the Gulf Plain I In what physical divi- 
sion does the Great Basin lie 1 What is peculiar about its rivers t 

BegionB distingnislied for certain products are 

shown on the Physical Map, as follows : — 

1. The Lumber Region. 5. The Cotton Region. 

2. The Wheat Region. 6. The Rice Region. 

3. The Com Region. 7. The Pasture Region. 

4. The Herap and Tobacco Region. 8. The Mineral Region. 

Map Qcebtiobs. — In what part of the United States is the lumber region ? 
It includes the northern part of what states t Describe the situation of the 
wheat repon. What Pacific state b noted tor its wheat and barley ? How it 
the com region situated ? What region lies along the Missouri and the Ohio ? 
In what part of the Atlantic Plain is there another tobacco region ? 

Through wtiat physical divisions does the cotton region extend ? On the 
coast of what states is sea-island cotton produced ? Where is the rice region ! 
In what states on the Gulf is rice produced t Does rice grow in highlands or 
lowlands ! In what pbysicat division is the great pasture region ? 

In what parta of the United States are potetoes raised ! Sweet-potatoes ? 
What fruits flourish in the southwestern part of the United States, on the 
Padflct Mention some of the forest-trees found near the Great Lakes. On 
what part of the Atlantic coast are pine-woods, yielding turpentine ? What 
trees are found where the Oulf Plain and the Atlantic Plain meet t 

Where is the principal mineral region of the United Stetes ) What moun- 
tains are embraced in It I What minerals are found in it? Are valuable 
minerals generally found in highlands or lowlands ? What minerals are ob- 
buned in the Appalachian Highlands ? Where is copper principally found t 
What mineral abounds on both sides of the Mississippi, where three states 
join ? What mineral is obtained in southwestern Missouri ? 

What fur-bearing animals live in the regtotas west of Lake Superior? 
What animals are found on the Great Plains ! What birds ! What part of 
the country raises mules, horses, cattle, and hogs, in great numbers? In 
what state and territory do troops of mustangs, or wild horses, roam ? Where 
is the grizzly bear found t The vulture t On what part of the Pacific coast 
do salmon abound ? What islands are frequented by the sea-otter t 



THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Tlie District of Colnmbia is a tract of eizty-fonr square 
miles on the left side of the Potomac River. It was ceded to the 
Gteneral Government by the state of Maryland as a site for the 
national capital. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.— NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



GoTemment. — The law-making power for the District is 
TCBted in Congreae. The execative power is iatmsted to three 
CommisBioners appointed hy the President. The residents of the 
District are neither represented in Congress nor entitled to vote. 

The City of Washington, the capital of the United States 
(population, 14",293}, was named in honor of the first president, 
by whom its site was selected. Laid out with broad avenues and 
for a time sparsely built, it was styled " the City of Magnificent 
Distances". There ara many fine parks, embellished with statues. 

The chief ornament of the city is the capitol, built of white 
marble and covering more than three acres ; here Congress meets. 
Other prominent edifices are the buildings of the several Depart- 
ments, and the "White House ", in which the President hves. 



Geoi^etown, at the head of navigation on the Potomac River, 
is a snburb of Washington, It is the seat of Georgetown Collie. 

Hap Questions. — (See uaaU map of DUtrUt, p. SO.) Bound the Dixtrict 
of Columbia. What heights arc oppo»t« Washington ? What canul, much 
used for the trnnsportation of coal, has Georgetown for its eastern tennious I 
With what city of Virg-inia is Geoigelown connected by another canal ? What 
college do you 9nd in Washington ) What university ? Draw an outline of 
the District. 

(See map of United Stateg, p. SI.) What is about the latitude of Wash- 
ington 1 Which is farther north, Washington or Sun Francisco ? What la the 
longitude of Washington t When it is nron at Washington, what o'clock is 
it at Greenwich, in England ? At the capital of Manitoba t To what state- 
capital is Washington nearest ? To what large city f On what waters can 
you sail from Washington to New Orleans 1 Point toward Washington. In 
what direction is Washington from New York ! 



THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



Size. — The New England States, called by some from their 
position the North Atlantic States, form the northeastern extrem- 
ity of the Union. Their average size is lees than that of the 
states of any other gronp, all six not embracing one-fiftieth of the 
area of the United States. There are single states in the West 
lat^r than the whole of New England. Bhode Island is the 
smallest state in the Union. 

Map Questions. — (fl!/er to map, p. S9.) Bound New England. Which 
of the New England Statea extends farthest north ? To about what latitude i 
Which extends farthest south f To what latitude ! Which boundary of Ver- 
mont is midway between the North Pole and the Equator ? la the greater 
part of New England nearer to the North Pole or to the Equator ? In what 
zone is New England ? When it b noon at Washington, what o'clock is it 
at the eastemmoat point of Vermont ) At Boston ? Explain the cauae of 
this difference of time. 

Into what do most of the rivers of New England flow ? Name two of its 
rivers that do not belong to the Atlantic system. In what state are they 1 
Name the longest river of New England. Describe the Connecticut. Nami! 
the two rivers next in length. In what state are they 1 Name the New Eng- 
land States in order, according to their relative length of seacoast. What 
part of New England is mountainous 1 Name the most noted cape. 

General Description. — New England is situated partly in 
the Atlantic Plain, here from 50 to 75 miles in width, and partly 
at the northern extremity of the Appalachian Highlands. The 
summers are short but hot ; the winters arc long and cold. The 
valleys are fertile ; bnt elsewhere the soil is generally rocky, and 
better adapted to grazing than tillage. 

Lying in the grass region, New England prodneea large crops 
of hay, together with live-stock, butter, and cheese, in abundance. 
Potatoes, com, and oats, are the principal crops ; some wheat is 
raised, but flour has to be imported, and is brought chiefly from 
the UissisBippi Valley. In the north are large forests, containing 
pine, spruce, hemlock, etc. Lakes and ponds are a beautiful fea- 
ture of New England scenery. 

The 700 miles of seacoast are marked by numerous indentations 
and well supplied with excellent harbors. These, with railroads, 
nowhere more closely intersecting the country than in southern 
New £ngland, ailord unsurpassed facilities for commerce. Build- 
ing-stones, inclnding granite and marble, are abundant ; bat apart 
from these there is little mineral wealth. 

Historical Facts. — New England was first permanently 
settled at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1620, by "the Pilgrims", 
who came over from England to the New World, that they miglit 
^*oy freedom of religions worship. Other bodies of emigrants 




follow ng them several Engl sh colonies were formed, which prior 
to the Revolution had become united in four ; viz.. New Hamp- 
shire (incliid ng Vermont) Maseachusetts (embracing Maine), Itliode 
Island and Connect cut 

Conaittt Palfrey's " History of Neto England,'' vol. i., p. 164. 
Inhabitants, etc — The people of New England, like the 
English forefathers from whom they sprung, are industrious, ener- 
getic, and enterprising. Tliey have gone out in great numbers 
from their native hills, and helped to settle new states. Prizing 
education, they early established public schools and colleges. 

Harvard University, at Cambridge,* Massachusetts, is the oldest col- 
lege in the United Stales. Yale College, at New Haven, ranks third 
in age. Among tlie other older institutions of New England are Brown 
University, at Providence ; Dartmouth College, at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire ; Williams College, at Willianmlown, Mass. ; Bowdoin (bo'd'n) 
College, at Brunswick, Maine ; and the University of Vermont, at 
Burlington. Welleeley (Mass.) College, and Smith College, at North- 
ampton, Mass., both for women, take a high rank. 

• FinJ Oit llu map everi/ plaee namcl, lure and ditifhere in Iht lezi, and daerBit U» 
a mentiorud, itillumt /urt&er dircetiom or yualimit. 



NEW ENGLAND BTATESt DESCRIPTION, MAP QUESTIONS. 



New England is preeminently the manufacturing region of 
the United States. Ita rivers, -partieularlj the Merrimac, Saoo 
{gaw'ko), Androscoggin, Kennebec, FenobBcot, and Blacketone, 
afford excellent water-power, and have busy manufacturing cities 
on their banl^e. — Describe the six rivers just named. 

For the area and populatioa qftach OaU, tee TabU, p. 6^ 

Maine has a bold, rockj coast, many excellent harbors, and 
sparkling lakes which cover nearly one-tenth of the state. Lum- 
bering is largely carried on in the nortliern forests ; Bangor is one 
of the great lumber-markets of America, Ship-building, for which 
Bath is noted, fishing and the canning of lobsters, the quarrying 
of slate and limestone, and ice-cutting (particularly on the Kenne- 
bec), are special branches of iiidusttry in Maine. 

Augusta is the capital. Portland is the metropolis ; in winter, 
when ice closes the St. Lawrence, it is the starting-point of steani- 
ehips for Liverpool and Glasgow. Lewiston and Biddeford manu- 
facture cotton and woolen goods. 

Map QnESTiONfl. — (.4 name underlined on the map deneta the metropoli* of 
Iheitate; heaej/-/aeed lettert denote the largest places, hroirn Utteri Uia important 
pUiee*.') Judging rrom the couise of the rivers, whnt part of Maine ia liighest ! 
Wh^« is Mount Katah'din, the highest peak in the state ] Name the largest 
lake of Maine. What lakes are on the boundaries ? What rivers ! Mention 
five ba;B on the coast of Maine. What place is opposite Lewiston ) Oppoute 
Biddeford t How is Rockland situated t Where is Mount Desert' Island ! 

New Hampsblre has but 18 miles of seacoast, and one good 
harbor — that of Portsmouth. The White Mountains contain sum- 
mits more than a mile high, and abound in grand scenery. The 
chief manulactures are woven fabrics, for which Mancliester, the 
largest city of the state, Dover, the oldest city, and Nashua, are 
disdnguished. Concobd, the capital, manufactures carriages. 

Yermont is distinguished for its dairy products, wool, maple- 
sugar, and excellent horses. Its (ireen Mountains give name to 
the state. Montpeliek {mtrtUrpe^l' y^r) is the capital, Rutland, 
the lai^est town, and Middlebury, are noted for tlieir fine white 
and variegated marble. Burlington is a lumber-market, and the 
center of sn active trade carried on by rail and on Lake Champlain. 

Map QuEsnoKS. — Bound New Htunpshire. Where at« the White Moun- 
tains t Name three of their peaks. Which is the highest ? Mt. W. What 
mountain is southwest of the center of the state ? How is Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee (um-ne-pe-totJte—»mile of the Oreat B/nrit) utualed t Where is Eeene i 
Bonnd Vennont. What lakes are on its borders t Name three of its chief 
rivers. Descrilw the Qreen Mountains. What b their highest peak t Mt. 
M. How is St. Albaca {oaVh^nt) situated ! Brattleboro t Bennington t 

Massachusetts is the second state of the Union in density 
of popniation, and in pi-oportion to size the most largely engaged 
in manufactures. In the value of manufactured products, it ranks 
third amonf; the states ; in foreign commerce, second. 

Botton (population, 362.839), the capital of Massaehnsetts, is 
the metropolis of New England, the seat of noted literary institu- 
tions, a great railroad center and commercial emporium. It has 
suburbs of remarkable beauty. 

The chief manufacturing cities of Massachusetts are Lowell 
(cottons and woolens), Worcester {wdbs'tp" — an important railroad 
center and the scat of the College of the Holy Cross), Fall River 
(printii), Lawrence (cottons, woolens, paper, etc.), Lynn (shoes), 
Salem (leather), Holyoke (paper, cottons, and woolens), and Taun- 
ton (woven fabrics, nails, and machinery), Cambridge is a favor- 
ite place of residence. Springfield is the trade-center of western 
MasBachusetts, and the seat of a United States Arsenal. New 
Bedford and Gloucester (tfloa't^) are fishing-ports. 



Rhode Island is the most thickly-peopled state of the 
Union. It has two capitals : Feovidenoe, a manufacturing and 
commercial city ; and Newpobt, a celebrated watering-place, on 
Rhode Island, in Narragansett Bay. Providence is the second 
city of New England in population ; it receives large quantities 
of coal and cotton, and shii^ manufactured goods. Pawtueket 
and Woonsocket are manufacturing places. 

Connecticut is noted for the ingenuity of her people. Rub- 
ber goods, hardware, clocks, firearms, and sewing-machines, are 
specialties among her manufactures. New Haveti, Bridgeport, 
Waterbnry, Norwich, and Meriden, are important nianufactaring 
cities, Habtfoed, the capibd, is the seat of Trinity College. 

Map Qitbstions. — ^Bound MasHachusetts. Name three bays on the Ha8w- 
chusetts const. What two Isr^e islands belong to Massachuselta ! Where is 
Mount Holyoke (ho/e' i/i/le) 1 Where is Amherst, the seat of Amheret College ? 
What places arc near Boiiton (see small map) ! At the mouth of what river are 
Cambridge and Boston ! Bound Rhode Island. What bav indents the coast t 
Bound Connecticut. Name its three chief rivers. What large island is south 
of Connecticut ? To what state does Long Island belong ? Name the six New 
England States, wilh the capital and largest city of each. How are most of 
the manufacturing places situated, and for what reason t 
Qnettions. — Describe the New England States as a whole, in regard to raze 

— situation — climat e — soil — productions — coast — mineral products — eaxi; 

history — inhabitants — colleges — leading industry. Mention what you can 

about each state and its cities. What are special branches of industry in 

Maine? Which state ranks first in density of population t Which, second ? 



DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING THE MAP. 

Draw the horizontal line A B = 325 miles, and theverttca] Une AC = 880 

miles. 
Take AD = 90 mi.. DE = 22 mi., EF = 95 mi., Aa = 165 mi,, GH = 



1, GL = 



60 mi. 

Draw the horizctital lin 

Draw the vertical lines, FS = 175 
Take GI = 42 mL 
Take H J = ry mi- 
Take J N = 23 mi, 

DrawDS, BS, BL, andCK. 

Draw the followiug vertical lines 
E K from E. 
LOfromL. 
J T from J. 
NVfromN. 
Draw D I. 



135 mi. and HP = 175 1 
imi, andPB = 25mi 




Guided by the cotutnio- 
tioQ-liues. draw the outline 
of each state. Complete llie 
Connecticut River. Insert 
the Wliite Uountains, the 
Green Uouutaina, the atfir 
tala, and the largest otiT' tl 
each state. What is the ex- 
treme width of Uainet Of 
Vermont ) 



MIDDLK ATLANTIC STATES: DESCRIPTION. 



THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 




On tbc 1«ft i» Castle (iardea, 
hamea. The Eiut River Bridge i 
SlMinbota, oceBD-atesmerti, tugs, tbiry-hnUK, 



ovi! the otiier (siifioo* tower Trinity Churoh utoeple, the Wastorn Uoi 
nailer cratl, lend life tn the tiarbor. 



J the Suwn Uluid and BrooU.vc 
Teiegntph building, the Poat-Offlce, etc 



Situation. — Size. — The Middle Atlantic States (see map, 
p. ^S) lie on or near the Atlantic, hetween New England and the 
Soathem States. Their average eize is more than twice that of 
tlie New England States. 

Note.— For convenience, the sectional maps are drawn on different 
scales. This must not mislead the student as to the relative size of the 
states. Observe that the square denoting 500 square miles is much 
larger on the map of New Eng^land than on that of the Uiddle Atlantic 
St^eB. If the scales were the same, New Jersey would appear larger 
than Massachusetts, as it is, and Marj'land larger than New Hampshire. 
The comparative size of the states is shown on the map of the -TJ. S. 

Hap Questions, — {Befer to map, p. iS.) What states are included in the 
Middle Atlantic group ! Which of these do not border on the Atlantic ? 
Which borders on Canada? Which borders on two of the Great Lakes, and 
which on but one ? Which is the smallest } What state in another group is 
■mailer than Delaware ? What states are separated b; the Delaware River ? 
What District is on the Potomac t Of what is the Mohawk River a branch ? 

To what three systems do the rivers of this group belong ? In what part 
are the rivers of the St. Lawrence system I Mention six rivera of these states 
that belong to the Atlantic system. Into what docs tho Ohio River flow ) 
(8t» map of U. S.) Into what docs the Mississippi flow ? To what system do 
the rivers of West Virginia belong? Describe the Niagara River. Noting 
the elevation of Lake Eric and of Lake Ontario, tell how many feet the Niag- 
ara River descends in its course. 

What parts of the Middle Atlantic States are level T Name and describe 
three bays on tho coast. In what direction are these states from the North 
Pole f From the South Pole I Prom New England ? In what zone are they ? 
Are they nearer the Equiitor or the Arctic Circle ? When it is noon at Wash- 
ington, what time is it at Niagara Falls t Noting the arrow on the left mar- 
ginal line, tell which is further north, San Francisco or Washington ; Ban 
Francisco or Richmond. 

Surface. — The Middle Atlantic States consist partly of low- 
lands belonging to the Atlantic Plain (see Physical Map of Unit' 
ed States, pp. 3iy 35), and partly of table-land and mountains in- 
cluded in the Appalachian Highlands. Tlic chief mountains 
connected with the Appalachian System in these states are the 
Adirondacks and the Catskills in New York, and southwest of 
the latter the Alleghany Mountains and the Blue Kidge. To the 



Blue Bidge belong the picturesque Peaks of Otter, in Virginia. — 
Describe the situation of the mountains just named. 

The Adirondacks are the highest mountains of this section. The 
region near them is dotted with picturesque lakes, and frequented by 
sportsmen and other summer visitj>rs. All the ranges are covered with 
forests, which furnish valuable timber. 

The coast region is generally sandy, in parts swampy. Dismal 
Swamp, in southea.stem Virginia, bears a thick growth of cypress, cedar, 
juniper, etc., from which large quantities of shingles and staves are made. 

Rivers. — Lalces. — The coast is deeply indented with bays, 
which receive important rivers and fumiBh commodious h&rhors. 
The Susquehanna River is too shallow to be navigated except in 
spring ; but the Hudson is navigable to Troy, the Delaware for the 
largest ships to Philadelphia, the Potomac to Georgetown, and the 
James to Richmond. — Describe these rivers. 

In western New York is a remarkable series of long, narrow 
lakes, some of which are seats of commerce. 

Climate. — The climate varies according to latitude and eleva 
tion. It is severe in nortliem New York, cold throughout the 
mountainous districts, mild and genial in the southern portion 
lying in and near the Atlantic Plain. 

Agricultural Products. — Agriculture is more profitable 
in this group of states than in New England, the climate being 
warmer, and the soil more fertile. 

H;iy is the most valuable crop in New York and Pennsylvar 
nia ; potatoes are a characteristic product. Of rye and buckwheat, 
the states just named yield more than any other member of the 
Union. In dairy products. New York takes the lead. 

Oats and bariey arc extensively cultivated in the north of thia 
section ; and com, wheat, and orchard-fruits, throughout the group- 
Tobacco is raised, especially in Pennsylvania and Virginia, the 
latter ranking as the second state of the Union in its production. 
Tlie hilly regions of New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, 
afford excellent grazing fur sheep, aTid wool is an important prod- 
uct of these states. 
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Special crops receive particular attention in certain sections : hops, 
in parts of central New York ; broom-corn, in the Mohawk Valley ; gar- 
den T«^tables, for the supply of the great city markeU, on Ijong Island 
and in New Jersey j strawberries and peaches, in New Jersey, Mary- 
land, and Delaware ; peanuts, in Virginia. Largo districts near Nor- 
folk, Virginia, are set apart for the cultivation of early vegetables for 
northern markets. 

Manufacturing is extenBively carried on ia the Middle At- 
lantic group, particularly in New York and Penufljlvania, which 
take the lead of all the other states in the value of their manufac- 
tores. 

In addition to cotton and woolen goods, among the important 
manufactures of this section are iron, iron-castings, and machinery, 
flouring and grist-mill products, clothing, leather, lumber, boots 
and shoes, and, in Virginia, tobacco. 

Minerals. — Iron is found in each of these states; zinc, in 
New Jersey, Salt is made on an extensive scale in New York 
(at Syracuse), Virginia, and West Virginia, by evaporating brine 
obtained from salt-wells. But 
the great mineral product of this 
region is coal, which abounds in 
the Appalachian Highlands, in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia, and Virginia. The an- 
thracite beds of Pennsylvania 
are the most extensive in the 
world. Great quantities «f pe- 
troleum are also obtained in 
Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Petroleum-wells are shown in 
the engraving. They are bored 
with the aid of drills and derricks. 
A steam-pump at work in the well 
in the foreground b drawing off 
the oil into an adjacent tank, from 
which it b carried in pipes to larger 
tanks coDveniently situated for its 
shipment by boat or rail. It is con- 
veyed to refineries in tank-barges 
or tank-cars, or through underground 
sylvania oil-regions, a pipe-line sizty-five 
petroleum to Buffalo, where it is refined. 

Mineral springs are numerous in this section. The most noted are 
those at Saratoga, New York— the White Sulphur Springs, in West 
Virginia— and many others, within forty miles of the latter, in Virginia. 

Conunerce. — In commerce, the Middle Atlantic group takes 
the lead of every other. The great commereial cities, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, ship to foreign markets vast amounts 
of grain and provisions constantly coming in from the West, and 
distribute to all parts of the country imports from abroad, as well 
as domestic products and manufactures. The coasting-trade and 
lake-traffic of this section are both extensive. 

Historical Facts. — "West Virginia was set off from Virginia 
as an independent state in 1863. Virginia and the other members 
of this group were among the original thirteen states, each having 
been a colony of Great Britain prior to the Revolution. 

Virginia was the oldest colony. The first permanent English 
Battlement within (he present limits of the United States was made 
in 1607, at Jamestown, on the James River, southwest of Wil- 
liamsburg : find the site of this place on the map. 
Chnautt SryatU^« " Poputar Hittory of the United States," vol. t., p. Vtl. 
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New York and New Jersey were flist settled by the Dutch, and still 
contain many descendants of the original settlers. Maryland was colo- 
nized I7 English Catholics. Delaware was iirst permanently settled \sy 
Swedes, at what b now the city of Wilmington. Pennsylvania was 
named after William Peun, by whom Philadelphia was founded in 168S. 
Many Germans and Scotch-Irish afterward emigrated to this colony. 

New Xork, " the Empire State," is the foremost member of 
the Union in population, wealth, commerce, and various branches 
of manufacture. It contains about one-tenth of the population of 
the whole country. More than three-fourths of the inhabitants 
are native-bom ; Irish and Germans are most numerous among 
the foreigners. 

The Hudson River, the great natural artery of commerce, is con- 
nected by the Erie Canal with Lake Erie at Buffalo, by the Erie and 
Oswego Canals with Lake Ontario at Oswego, by the Champlain Canal 
with Lake Champlain at Whitehall, and by the Delaware and Hudson 
and the Morris Canal witli the Delaware River. 

New York has several renowned cataracts : Trenton Falls on a 
branch of the Mohawk, Gienesee Falls at Rochester, etc. ; but grandest 
of all, and grandest in the world, are Niagara Falls, having on the 
American side a descent of 164 feet. 

{Consult Lyell'a " Principles of Geology," vol. i., p. S54.) 

Among the institutions for higher instruction are Columbia College, 

the University of the City of New York, the College of the City of New 

York, and St. Jolin's College, all in New York City ; Union College, 

Schenectady ; Cornell University, 

Ithaca ; and Vaasar College (for 

women), at Poughkeepsie. The 

United States Military Academy 

is situated at West Point 

Albany, largely engaged in 
domestic trade and manufac- 
tures, IB the capital. 

New York (population, 1,- 
206,299) is the metropolis of 
America. It is situated main- 
ly on Manhattan Island, at the 
mouth of the Hudson and on 
the East River, which connects 
New York Bay with I^ong Isl- 
and Sound, In commercial im- 
portance it is surpassed only by 
London. New York is noted for 
its noble harbor (see engraving, 
p. 40), its Central Park, cover- 
ing 862 acres, and its aqueduct, forty miles in length, which sup- 
plies it with water from the Oroton River. 

In manufactures, as well as in commerce, New York is the 
leading city of the Union. Thousands of persons are engaged in 
printing, bookbinding, refining sugar and molasses, baking, brew- 
ing, and in making clothing, furniture, boots and shoes, etc 

Brooklyn, the third city of the United States in population 
(566,663), contains extensive manufactories, spacious warehouses 
and docks, fine churches, a United States Navy Yard, and Pros- 
pect Park, which abounds in picturesque views. 

Buffalo, the third city of the state and a leading lake-port, car- 
ries on an immense trade in grain, live-stock, and lumber ; it is 
also hugely engaged in the transshipment of coal, and in various 
manufactures, especially of iron. 

Rochester, Troy, Syracuse, and Utica, are manufacturing cities, 
with important railroad and canal connections. Oswego receives 
great quantities of grain and lumber from Canada and the West, 
and is specially noted for the mannf actnra of flour and starch. 
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MAP QUESTIONS ON THE UNITED STATES. 

(Be/er to Tableonp. S9 arid Maponpp. SO, SI.) 

Name the six New EDgland States. In what part of the United States are 
they? On what ocean? Name the aevea Middle Atlantic States. In what 
part ai the United States are the; ? What district ia surrouDded bj the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States) (See tmaU map in Imeer left-hand a>ma:) What cit; 
ia in the District of Columbia! What u Wasbing:ton! The capital of the 
United State*. Find Washington on the large map. Describe its situation. 

Name the ten Southern States. In what part of the United States are 
the; I On what bodies of water ? Which of the Southern States are east of 
the Hissiasippi River ! Which are west of the Mississippi ! Name the three 
Central States. In what part of the country do the; lie ? In what direction 
are the Ceotml States from the Soutbeni States I 

Name the eight North Central States. What part of the United States do 
the; occup; t What lakes are on their northern border ? Name the Rock; 
MountuD State. In what part of the United States is Colorado {icol-o-rah'do) ? 
In what direction from Washington ? Mention the three Pacific States. How 
are the; situated ? 

Name the tea territories. Which partakes of the character of the Southern 
States ! Which is most like the North Central States t Which is separated 
from the rest of the United States ? How is Washington Territory situated ? 
How are the six remaining ter- 
ritories situated ? How ore the 
state capitals distinguished from 
other cities on the map t What 
four capitals are in about the same 
latitude as Washington City? In 
going west from Washington to 
the Pacific, through what states 
and territories would you pass ? 

Difference of Time.— The 
figures over the map show the 
time at places on the several 
meridians, when it is noon at 
Washington. The sun is then 
over the meridian of Washing- 
ton ; at places farther east it is 
afternoon, for the sun has passed 
their meridian ; at places far- 
ther west it is forenoon, for the 
sun has not ;et reached their 
meridian. As the sun appears 

to more 360" in 24 Iiouts, the difference of time is 1 hour for (^ of 360°j 
15°, or 4 minutes for every degree. When it is noon at Washington, 
about what o'clock is it at Eastport, Maine ! At Augusta, Georgia? At 
San Francisco, California) At Salt Lake Cit;, Utah ? 



AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES. 

Agriculture, on which depends the supply of food and of 
many articles with which manufactures and commerce have to 
deal, is the leadiqg brancli of industry in the United States. It 
employs nearly one-half of the whole number engaged in different 
occnpations throughout the conntry. 

Except in and near the mountainous sections, the soil of the 
United States is for the most part remarkably fertile — especially 
in the MiBsiBeippi Valley. The yield of agricaltnral products is 
enormous ; after home wants are supplied, lai^ quantities remain 
for export. For cotton and grain, the United States is the chief 
Bonree of supply to countries that need them. 

The Phjrsical Map of the United States, pp. 34, 35, shows the regions 
specially distinguished for important agricultural products. 

Indian com, or muze, is the most valuable grain-crop. About 
1,717 millions of bushels have been produced in a year. Com b fed 
in large quantities to hogs, cattle, and horses, and ia also used In the 




distillation of whisky. It is believed that the stalks will soon be made 
avfulable for the production of sugar. Illinois is the leading com state. 
Wheat is the second grain-crop in value, and the first in importance 
as an export. The product has exceeded 600 millions of bushels in a 
single year. The prairie-landa of the North Central States and of Da- 
kota Territory ore unsurpassed in richness, and cont^n some wheat- 
farms of from five to fifteen thousand acres. A hundred reaping-ma- 
chines are sometimes owned on a single farm, each of which, drawn by 
three horses or mulea, will cut fifteen acres a day (see engraving below). 
The superintendent, with two assistants, rides on horeeback along the 
line, ready to supply hammers, nuts, screws, etc., for repairs. The 
reaping-machines, b^dee cutting the wheat, bind it in bundles and toss 
it on the ground. Shockers follow, setting up the bundles, that they 
may ripen before threshing.— California is noted for the excellent qual- 
ity of its wheat, and in 1878 it produced more than any other state. 

Oats are in this country used mostly as food for animals ; the crop 
about equals that of wheat in quantity, though not in value. Barley, 
rye, buckwheat, and rice, rank next. Barley is made into malt, which 
is used in the manufacture of beer ; and from rye, whisky is distilled. 
Rice is not r^sed in sufficient quantity for home needs. 

Oraw and bay, supporting thousands of sheep, horses, and cattle, are 
of prime importance, particularly in the North. Potatoes are also a lead- 
ing northern crop ; they are used in the manufacture of starch, as also 
arc wlicat ani ci>rit. In the South, sweet^potatoes are a staple product. 
Sngar-caiie is raised principally in Louisiana. Parts of Qeorgi^ 
Texas, and Florida, produce 
the cane in lintited quantities ; 
' - - -' '•^— - Ij^jj ^ ygj ^j^g United States has 

■■«iW&- . '. - to depend mainly on foreign 

"*S J-.'- countries for its supply of su- 

gar. Sorghum, which yields 
molasses and has b^un to be 
used for the manufacture of 
sugar, is largely cultivated in 
Missouri, and the North Central 
States, especially Minnesota. 

Cotton b raised in theSouth- 
em States, in some years to the 
extent of about six million 
balesof 460 pounds each. Tex- 
as has lately taken tiie lead in 
the production of this stapla 
Tobacco is cultivated over a 
large extent of country, but in 
detached districts ; Kentucky, Virginia, and Ohio, are great tobacoo- 
rabing states. The yearly crop amounts to about four hundred and 
fifty millions of pounds. 

Mannikctures afford employment to nearly one-third as 
many persons as are engaged in agriculture. In manufacturing, 
machinery is generally used ; and this is moved either by water- 
wheels where the descent in a river affords sufficient power, or, as 
is more usual in the large cities, by steam. 

The New England States, New York, and Pennsylvania, are 
great seats of manufacturing industry. In the newly-settled states 
and in the South, manufactures receive less attention ; but they 
are increasing in all sectious, and the United States is now export- 
ing various manufactured articles which it formerly imported. 

Flouring and grist-mill products, iron and iron manufactures, 
cotton and woolen goods, lumber, clothing, boots and shoes, leather, 
and furniture, are among the principal manufactures. 

QnMtion& — What ia the leading branch of industry in the United States 1 
What proportion of the whole number that have occupations are engaged 
in agriculture t Describe the soil and its yield. For what products is the 
United States the chief source of supply ? Which is the most valuable 
grain-crop 1 How much corn has been produced in a year ? What use is 
made of com t Which is the leading com state 1 
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What ia Ute moat important grain for export t How large haa the product of 
wheat been in a angle year t Where are rich prurie-lands t Describe a 
great wheat-fenn. What Pacific state is not«d for its wheat ? Mention 
irtiat 70U know about the o&t-crop. What gndns rank nest ? For what 
are large quantities of barley and rye used ? What makes graae and haj 
of great importance ? What is said of the potato-crop 1 What are uaed 
in manufacturing starch t 

Where is sugar-cane principally produced ) What do we get from sorghum ? 
Where is sorghum raised ! Where ia the cotton region t How much cot- 
-* too has been raised in some years ? What state has lately taken the lead 
in producing cotton ? Where is tobacco produced, and how large ia the 
crop t How do the manufacturers compare in numl^er with those engaged 
in farming ? How is machinery moved f Qive an account of manufac- 
turing iodostry in the United States. 



COMMERCE AND MINING. 

Foreign Commerce. — Commerce is among the foremoet 
induBtriee of the United States. In foreign commerce, this coub- 
try IB anrpaaaed only by Great Britain and France. 

Of the exports, more than half go to Great Britain. France, 
Germany, Belgiam, and Canada, take the greateBt portions of the 
remainder. The chief exports are breadstuffs, cotton, provisions, 
petroleum, tobacco, live cattle, and various manufactures. 

Of the imports, BUgar, which is the largest, comes cliiefly from 
the West Indies, and coffee from Brazil. Cotton and woolen 
goods are imported mainly from Great Britain, and silk dress 
goods from France. Hides we get from Sonth America, tea from 
China and Japan, and tin in plates from England. 

American vessels carry about one-aixth of the exports and imports, 
and foreign vessels the remainder, About half of the foreign com- 
merce centers at New York. Boston, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and San Francisco,* the commercial metropolis of the Pacific 
coast, divide among themselves most of the other half. 

Domestic Commerce. — The domestic commerce of the 
United States is of vast magnitude. The cotton, sugar, etc., of 
the Sonth, the grain, flour, cattle, and packed pork of the West, 
the lumber of the forest regions, and the products of the mines, 
are supplied to the thickly-settled manufacturing districts. The 
latter send back their various manufactures ; and the commercial 
cities distribute to the interior the imports received from abroad. 

This interchange of commodities gives rise to a vast carrying- 
trade, for which railroads, the Great Lakes, the navigable rivers, 
and canals, afford facilities. 

Railroads, bringing the interior districts within reach of 
markets, have done much to develop the resources of the country. 
At the beginning of 1883, there were 113,329 miles of railroad in 
operation. The Atlantic and the Pacific are connected by rail, and 
some of the states are traversed by iron roads in all directions. 

Two lines connecting at Ogden,* in Utah, link the Pacific at San 
Francisco with the Missouri River at Omaha (o'mg.-haw) and Council 
Blnfb. Hany of the imports brought to San Francisco in steamers from 
China and Japan are carried east over these roada. 

From Council Bluffs, three trunk lines extend east, through Iowa 
and Blinois, to Chicago {ahi-kato'go), and one main line runs southeast 
to St. Louis. From Chicago, much of the grain and flour produced 
in the West finds its outlet over several great highways leading to the 
Atlantic. The most northerly of tiieee rtulroads crosses Michigan, trav- 
er«n Ontario, following Lake Ontario and the St. lawrence River to 
Montreal, and thence extends to Portland, Maine. 

* find on the Commercial Hap of the United States, pp. 30, 31, eTer; place named 
In tliis section, and trace the connea of the railroads mentioned. 
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A second road (the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern) passea 
through Tole'do, Ohio, whence it follows the south side of L^ke Erie to 
Buffalo. There it joins, 1. The New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad, which extends to New Tork City, and at Albany connects 
with a road for Boston. 2. The New York, Lake Erie, and Western, 
which, passing through Elmira, terminates at New Yorlc 

A third easterly line from Chicago runs through Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Here it joins the Peimsylvania 
Railroad, which has Philadelphia for its eastern terminus. A fourth 
road, the Baltimore and Ohio, passing through Wheeling, the capital of 
West Virginia, connects Chicago with Baltimore. The roads just named 
also have connections with Cincinnati {sin-ain-nah'ti) and St. Louis. 

Other railroads, designed to link the eastern systems with the 
Pacific coast, are in progress. The Northern Pacific, in ot>eration from 
Lake Superior as far as the central part of Montana, is to extend to 
ports in Oregon and Washington. The Southern Pacific establishes 
communication between San Francisco and El Paso [pah'ao), on the 
Rio Grande, where it now meets a trunk line from Texas. It is con- 
nected with the Missouri River, at Atchison and Kansas City, by a road 
which traverses New Mexico, southeastern Colorado, and Kansas . 

St. Louis is the busiest railroad center of the Mississippi Tall^. 
Roads diverge from it in all directions, connecting it with Denver in 
Colorado, with Chicago, with the Gulf of Mexico, with the eastern trunk 
lines, and with the southeastern Atlantic coast. 

The Atlantic ports, Norfolk, Wilmington, Charleston, and Savan- 
nah—the GuU ports, Mobile and Galveston— and New Orleans, near the 
mouth of the Mississippi, are the termini of important rmlroads, which 
transport large quantitiee of cotton to the seaboard. 

The Great Lakes* on which the United States has a shore- 
line of 3,450 miles, are the seat of an extensive commerce between 
the different states and with Canada. Hundreds of sailing-vessels 
and steamboats are busy in transporting grain, flour, lumber, coal, 
salt, iron-ore, manufactures, etc., from one lake-port to another. 

Navigable Rivers are important arteries of trade, since 
freight can be carried with less expense by water than by rail. 
The commerce on the Mississippi River and its tributaries is es- 
timated at 2,000 millions of dollars a year. On the upper Missis- 
sippi, the principal articles carried are lumber, grain, and flour. On 
the lower Mississippi, the down-freights are composed of northern 
products ; the up-freights, of sugar, molasses, and cotton, as well as 
coffee and other foreign products imported through New Orleans. 

The down-freights on the Ohio Kiver consist principally ' 
coal from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio. 
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THE UNITED STATES: PHYSICAL FEATURES. —DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 



CatUlls are less Deceeaary now tlian they were before the in- 
trodactton of railroads. The Erie Canal, connecting Lake Erie 
with the Hndson Kiver, is Btill important. A short ahip-canal in 
Michigan, around the rapids in the St. Mary's River, which con- 
nects Lakes Hnron and Superior, enables navigation to be carried 
on without interruption to the head of the latter lake. 

Mining employs, it is estimated, more than 230,000 persons. 
Most of these are engaged in getting out coal, of which about 
75,000,000 tons are produced annually. In this mineral, the United 
States ie the richest country in the world ; it has about 300,000 
square miles of coal-fields. 

Iron-mines are extensively worked. The rest of the mining 
population are employed in obtaining the ores of the precious 
metals, lead, copper, quicksilver, etc. 

QUHtioni. — How does the foreign commerce of the United States com- 
pare with that of other countries ? Of what do tbe exports coDsist, and 
where chiefly do they go 1 What are the principal imports, and where 
does each come from ? What city ia the chief center of foreign com- 
merce? What cities rank next to New York in foreign commerce) 
What may be said of the extent of domestic commerce t What commodi- 
ties are interchanged t By what ia the carrying-trade done ? 
What has been the effect of railroads ! How many miles of rulroad are in 
operation? What is the chief commercial city on the Pacific coast t 
With what is San Francisco connected, and how ? With what city on 
the east ia Council Bluffs connected? Mention the different routes by 
which Chicago is connected with the Atlantic seaboard by rail. Describe 
the routes of the partly-completed Pacific railroads. State the principal 
rulroad connections of St. Louis. Give an account of the commerce on 
the Qieat Lakes. On the riveis. On the Hississippi. On the Ohio. 
What is said of canals as arteries of commerce t Of the Erie Canal 1 Of the 
St. Mary's ship-canal t How many persons are engaged in nuning ? What 
mineral ia moat largely mined ! How many tons of coal are annually pro- 
duced? What is the eitent of the coal-fields in the United States ? What 
useful metal is most largely mined t What other metala are obtained ? 
(Bffer U> Ccmmereial Map, pp. 30, SI.) Name some of the important railroad 
centers of the United States. Through what states and places will a trav- 
eler pass, in going by railroad from New York to San Francisco t From 
Philadelphia to New Orleans ? From Portland, Maine, to Leadville, 
Colorado ? From Mobile to Chicago t From Baltimore to St. Paul, 
Minnesota ? From Cincinnati to Boston I Prom St. Louis to Savannah I 
From Memphis, Tennessee, to Charleston t Mention some of the principal 
steamer connections of the Atlantic ports. Of San fVancisco. 
State the distance between Boston and New York by railroad, and the ahorteat 
time required for the jomney. SSS miUt, £( houri. Between New York 
and Chicago. 977 nti., S5 h. Between Chicago and Omaha. 4^ mi., 
SI h. Between Omaha and San Francisco. 1,887 mi., i day* 1 \. Be- 
tween New York and San Francisco. S,337 mi., 6} da. Between New 
York and St. Louis. 1,066 mi., Si h. Between St. Louis and Denver. 
9tl mi., 43i h. Between St. Louis and Chicago. £83 mi. 9i h. Be- 
tween Chicago and St. Paul. ilO mi., 16i h. Between Chicago and 
New Orleans. 91S mi., SD A. Between New York and Washington. 
tSO mi., e A. Between Washington and New Orleans. 1,160 mt., 47# A. 



PHYSICAL DIVISIONS AND FEATURES. 
Physical Divisions of the United States. — (Refer to 
the Physical Map, pp. S4, 35.) Beginning at the east, we have in 
succession the Atlantic Plain, gradually ascending toward the west, 
and continued to the southwest in the Gulf Plain ; the Appala- 
chian Highlands ; the lowlands of the Mississippi Valley, remark- 
able for their fertility ; the Great Plains, rising by degrees to the 
base of the Kocky Mountains ; the Bocky Mountain Plateau, about 
a mile in height ; and the abrapt Pacific slope. 

Maf Questions. — In which half of the United States do the low plains 
mostly lie ? . Describe the western half, as regards elevation. Does the Miaaa- 



dppi Valley conost of low or big^ pUitm I How ia the Onlf Plain sitnated I 
What statee Ue wholly or partly in the Oulf Plun t In what physical divi- 
sion does the Great Basin lie t What !s peculiar about its riven t 

Reg:ionB difitingruished for certain products are 

shown on the Physical Map, as follows : — 

1. The Lumber Region. 5. The Cotton Region. 

2. The Wheat Region. 6. The Rice Region. 

3. The Cora Region. 7. The Pasture Region. 

4. The Hemp and Tobacco Region. 8. The Mineral Region. 

Map QnKBTiose.^In what part of the United States is the lumber region t 
It includes the northern part of what stat«8 ? Describe the situation of the 
wheat region. What Pacific state is noted for its wheat and barley I How ia 
the com region situated t What region lies along the Hiasouri and the Ohio t 
In what part of the Atlantic Plain is there aikother tebacco regidn ) 

Through what physical divisions does the cotton region extend ! On the 
coast of what states is sea-island cotton produced t Where is the rice region ) 
In what states on the Gulf is rice produced ? Does rice grow in highlands or 
lowlands ? In what physical division is the great pasture region ? 

In what parts of the United States are potatoes tused t Sweet-potatoes ? 
What fniita fiourish in the southwestern part of the United Btetes, on the 
Pacific t Mention some of the foreat-trees found near the Great Lakea. On 
what part of the Atlantic coaat are pine-woods, yielding turpentine ? What 
trees are found where the Gulf Plain and the Atlantic Plain meet I 

Where is the principal mineral region of the United States ! What moun- 
taina are embraced in it? What minerals are found in ht Are valuable 
minerals generally found in highlands or lowlands ! What minerals are ob- 
tained in the Appalachian HighUnds ? Where ia copper principally found t 
What mineral abounds on both sides of the Mississippi, where three statei 
join f What mineral is obtained in aouthwestem Missouri ? 

What fur-bearing animals live in the regiobs west of Lake Superior? 
What animals are found on the Great Plains ? What birds ? What part of 
the country raises mulea, horses, cattle, and hogs, in great numbers t In 
what state and territory do troops of mustangs, or wild horses, roam ? Where 
is the griezly bear found ? The vulture ? On what part of the Pacific coast 
do salmon abound t What islands are frequented by the sea-otter t 



THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The District of Columbia is a tract of sixty-fonr square 
miles on the left side of the Potomac River. It was ceded to the 
General Goverament by the state of Maryland as a site for the 
national capital. 
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DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. — NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



GoTemment. — The law-making power for the District is 
reeled in Congress. The executive power is intrusted to three 
CommissionerB appointed hy the President. The residents of the 
District are neither represented in Congress nor entitled to vote. 

The City of Washingion, the capital of the United States 
(population, 117,293), was named in honor of the first president, 
by whom its site was selected. Laid out with broad avenues and 
for a time sparsely built, it was styled " the City of Magnificent 
Distances", Tliere are many fine parks, embellished with statues. 

Tlie chief ornament of the city is the capitol, built of white 
marble and covering more than three acres ; here Congress meets. 
Other prominent edifices are the buildings of the several Depart- 
ments, and the "White House", in which the President lives. 



Geoigetown, at the bead of navigation on the Potomac Kirer, 
is a suburb of Washington. It is the seat of Georgetown College. 

Hap Questions. — (Sa imall map of Diatriet, p. SO.) Bound the Dutrict 
of Columbia. What heights arc opposite Washington ) What canal, much 
used for the transportation of coal, has Oeorgetown for its eastern terminus t 
With what city of Virginia ia Georgetown connected by another canal ? What 
college do you And in Washington 1 What university ? Draw an outline of 
the Diatrict. 

{See map of United StaU*, p. SI.) What is about the latitude ot Wash- 
ington ? Which is farther north, Washington or San Francisco ? What is the 
longitude of Washington ? When it is nron at Washington, what o'clock is 
it at Greenwich, in England 1 At the capital of Manitoba ? To what state- 
capital is Washington nearest ? To what Urge city ! On what waters can 
you sail from Washington to New Orleans ? Point toward WssbingtOQ. In 
what direction is Washington from New York ? 



THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



Size. — The New England States, called by some from their 
position the North Atlantic States, form the northeastern extrem- 
ity of the Union. Their average size is less than that of the 
states of any other group, all six not embracing one-fiftieth of the 
area of the United States. There are single states in the West 
larger than the whole of New England. Rhode Island is the 
smallest state in the Union. 

Map Quebtions. — (Refer to map, p. 39.) Bound New England. Which 
of the New England States extends farthest north t To about what latitude ? 
Which extends farthest south ! To what latitude ? Which boundary ot Ver- 
mont is midway between the North Pole and the Equator ? Is the greater 
part of New England nearer to the Nortli Pole or to tile Equator? In what 
zone ia New England ? When it is noon at Washington, what o'clock is it 
at the easternmost point of Vermont ? At Boston ? Explain the cause of 
this difference of time. 

Into what do roost of the rivers of New England flow 1 Name two ot its 
rivers that do not belong to the Atlantic system. In what state are they 1 
Name the longest river of New England. Describe the Connecticut. Namt^ 
the two rivers next in length. In what state are they ? Name the New Eng- 
land Stotes in order, according to their relative length of scacoast. Whiit 
part of New England is mountainous ) Name the most noted cape. 

General Description. — New England is situated partly in 
the Atlantic Plain, here from 50 to TS miles in width, and partly 
at the northern extremity of the Appalachian Highlands. The 
summers are short but hot ; the winters are long and cold. The 
valleys are fertile ; but elsewhere the soil is generally rocky, and 
better adapted to grazing than tillage. 

Lying in the grass region, New England produces large crops 
of hay, together with live-stock, butter, and cheese, in abundance. 
Potatoes, com, and oats, are the principal crops; some wheat is 
raised, but fiour has to be imported, and is brought chiefly from 
the Mississippi Valley. In the north are large forests, containing 
pine, spruce, hemlock, etc. Lakes and ponds are a beautiful fea- 
ture of New England scenery. 

The 700 miles of seacoast are marked by numerous indentations 
and well supplied with excellent harbors. These, with railroads, 
nowhere more closely intersecting the country than in southern 
New England, afford unsurpassed facilities for commerce. Build- 
ing-stones, including granite and marble, are abundant ; but apart 
from these there is little mineral wealth. 

Historical Facts. — New England was first permanently 
settled at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1620, by "the Pilgrims", 
who came over from England to the New World, that they might 
enjoy freedom of religious worship. Other bodies of emigrants 




following them, several English colonies were formed, which piior 
to the Eevolution had become united in four ; viz., New Hamp- 
shire (including Vermont), Massachusetts (embracing Maine), Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. 

Consult Palfrey's " History of New England," vol. i.,p. ISi. 
Inhabitants, etc. — The people of New England, like the 
English forefathers from whom they sprung, are industrious, ener- 
getic, and enterprising. They have gone out in great numbers 
from their native hills, and helped to settle new states. Prizing 
education, they early established public schools and colleges. 

Harvard University, at Cambridge,* Massachusetts, is the oldest col- 
lege in the United States. Tale College, at New Haven, ranks third 
in age. Among the other older institutions of New England are Brown 
University, at Providence ; Dartmouth College, at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire; WillianiiS College, at Williamstown, Mass. ; Bowdoin (jbo'd'n) 
College, at Brunswick, Maine ; and the University of Vermont, at 
Burlington. Wellesley (Uass.) College, and Smith College, at North- 
ampton, Mass., both for women, take a high rank. 

* find on Ike map rnerii plaoe mtmal, here mid tUeahrri in M* iKtl, and dtteribe il» 
titualUm ai il U menHoned, mthont fiirlher dtrttHottt or gue^ioni. 



NEW ENGLAND STATES: DESCRIPTION, HAP QUESTIONS. 



New England is preeminentl; the laanDfacturiog ra^on of 
the United States. Its rivers, ■partienlarly the Merrimae, Saco 
(savi'ko), Androscoggin, Kennebec, Penobscot, and Blackstone, 
afford excellent water-power, and Lave busy manu&cturing cities 
on their banl(3. — Describe the six rivers just named. 

For th» area and population qf eaeA tttUe, tee Table, p. 64. 

Maine has a bold, rocky coast, many excellent harbors, and 
sparkling lakes which cover nearly one-tenth of the state. Lnin- 
bering is largely carried on in the northern forests ; Bangor is one 
of the great lumber-markets of America. Ship-building, for which 
Bath is noted, fishing and the canning of lobsters, the quarrying 
of slate and limestone, and ice-cutting (particularly on the Kenne- 
bec), are special branches of industry in Maine. 

AuacBTA is the capital. Portland is the metropolis ; in winter, 
when ice closes the St. Lawrence, it is the starting-point of steam- 
ships for Liverpool and Glasgow. Lewiston and Kiddeford manu- 
facture cotton and woolen goods. 

Hap Questiohb. — (J name underlined on the map denote* the metropolUof 
Ihettate; heaey-faeed lUten denote the largcet plaeet, hroien letten Itu important 
plaeei.) Judging from the course of the rireni, what part of Meiac u highest ? 
Wlieie is Hount Katah'din, the highest peak in the state t Name the largest 
lake of Haine. What takes are on the boundaries ? What rivers ? Mention 
five bajrs on the coast of Maine. What place is opposite Lewiston ? Opposite 
EHddefoTd t How is Bockland situated t Where is Mount Desert' Island 1 

New Hampshire has but 18 miles of seacoast, and one good 
harbor — ^thatof Portsmouth. The White Mountaius contain sum- 
mits more than a mile high, and sbound in gnind scenery. The 
chief manafaoturee are woven fabrics, for winch Manchester, the 
largest city of the state, Dover, the oldest city, and Nashua, are 
distinguished. Concord, the capital, manufactures carriages. 

Vermont is distinguished for its dairy products, wool, maple- 
sugar, and excellent horses. Its Green Mountains give name to 
the state. Montpelikr {maiitrpeel' y^r) is the capital. Rutland, 
the largest town, and Middlebury, are noted for their fine white 
and variegated marble. Burlington is a lumber-market, and the 
center of an active trade carried on by rail and on Lake Champlain. 

Map Qusstionb. — Bound New Hampshire. Where are the White Moun- 
tains ? Name three of their peaks. Which Is the highest ? Mt. W. What 
mountain is southwest of the center of the state t Ho'v is Lake Wmnipiseo- 
gee (win-ne-pe-Kifke—imile of the Great S^rif) situated ? Where is Eeene ) 
Bound Vermont. What lakes are 00 its borders ! Name three of its chief 
rivers. Describe the Green Mountains. What is their highest peak! Mt. 
M. How is 6t. Albans (aarbq,Ta) situat«d ? Brattleboro t Bennington t 

Massacllusetts is the second state of the Union in density 
of population, and in proportion to size the most lai^ly engaged 
in manufactures. In the value of manufactured products, it ranks 
third among the states ; in foreign commerce, second. 

Boston (population, 362,839), the capital of MassachuBetts, is 
the metropolis of New England, the seat of noted literarj- institu- 
tions, a great railroad center and commercial emporium. It has 
suburbs of remarkable beauty. 

The cfiief manufacturing cities of Massachusetts are Lowell 
(cottons and woolens), Worcester {wdbs't^r — an important railroad 
center and tiie scat of the College of the Holy Cross), Fall River 
(prints), Lawrence (cottons, woolens, paper, etc.), Lynn (shoes), 
Salem (Icatiier), Holyoke (paper, cottons, and woolens), and Taun- 
ton (woven fabrics, nails, and machinery). Cambridge is a favor- 
ite place of residence. Springfield is the trade-center of western 
Massachusetts, and the seat of a United States Arsenal. New 
Bedford and Gloucester (<floa't^r) are fishing-ports. 



Rhode Island is the most thickly-peopled state of the 
Union. It has two capitals ; Pkovidknoe, a manufacturing and 
commercial city ; and Newport, a celebrated watering-place, on 
Rhode Island, in Narrngansett Bay. Providence is the Bceond 
city of New England in population; it receives large quantities 
of coal and cotton, and shiits manufactured goods. Pawtucket 
I and Woonsocket are manufacturing places. 

Connecticut is noted for the ingenuity of her people. Kitb- 
ber goods, hardware, clocks, firearms, and sewing-machines, are 
specialties among her manufactures. New Haven, Bridgeport, 
Waterbury, Norwich, and Meriden, are important manofactoriog 
cities, Habtfoku, the capital, is the seat of Trinity College. 

Map Questionb.— Bound Massachusetts. Name three bays on the Masaa- 

chuHclts foiiNt. What two large inlands belong to Massachusetts ? Wbere is 

Mount Holj'okc (hole'jioke) ) Wht-re in Amherst, the seat of Amherst College ! 

What places ore near Boston (fee aniill map) ? At the mouth of what river are 

Cambridge and Boston 1 Hound Rhode Inland. What bay indents the coast I 

Bound Connecticut. Name its three chief rivers. What large island is south 

of Connecticut ? To what state does Long Island belong t Name the six New 

England States, with the capital and largest city of each. How are nooat of 

the manufacturing places situated, and for what reason ? 

QoeftioQI. — Describe the New England States as a whole, in regaid to riie 

— situation— cUmat e— soil— productions — coast— minenl products — early 

history — inhubltants— colleges — leading industry. Mention what you c«i 

about each slate and its cities. What are special hrBuehea of industry in 

Haine? Which state ranks first in density of population! Wliich, secoiid t 



DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING THE MAP. 

325 miles, and the vertical line AC = 



Draw tlie horizontal line A B = 

Take AD = 90 mi,, DE = 22 

GO mi. 
Draw the horizontal lines. G L = 135 mi. and H P = 175 mi. 



, Aa = lS9 mL, OH = 



Draw the vertical lines. FS 

TakeGI = 42mi. 

Take H J = 7» mi. 

Tukf J N = 23 mi. 
Draw D S, B S, B L, and C R. 
Draw the following vertical 1: 

E K from E. 

L O from L. 

J T from J. 

N V from N. 

Draw D I. 



mi. and PR = as ml 




Guided by the constmo- 
tioa-Iines, draw the outline 
of each state. Complete th« 
C<}iinccticut River. Imeit 
the White Mountains, the 
Green Mount^ns, Uie eain- 
talsi, and the largest aiy of 
each state. What is the ex- 
treme width of Utunef Of 
Vermont i 



viHv fWbm it li noon n WMhtnalDunin __ 




from CrwnMict 
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THE UNITED STATES; MAP QUESTIONS. — LEADING INDUSTRIES. 



MAP QUESTIONS ON THE UNITED STATES. 

(Refer to Table onp.SQ and Map on pp. SO, SI.) 

Name the six New Englaad States. In what part of the Umt«d States are 
they f On what ocean I Name the seven Middle Atlantic States. In what 
part of the United States are the; f What district is Burrounded by the Hid* 
die Atlaatic States f (Set tmall map in hnovr l^hand comer.) What city 
is in the District of Columbia 1 What ia Washington ) The ei^nial of the 
UttiUd Blata. Find Washington on the large map. Describe its situation. 

Name the ten Southern States. In what part of the United States are 
they ? On what bodies of water t Which of the Southern States are east of 
the HisstBuppi River ? Which are west of the Hisaisaippi t Name the three 
Central States, In what part of the country do they lie ? In what direction 
are the Central States from the Southern States ? 

Name the eight North Central States. What part of the United States do 
they occupy ! What lakes are on their northern border I Name the Rocky 
Mountain State. In what part of the United States is Colorado (kol-o-rah'do) 1 
In what direction from Washington ? Mention the three Pacific States. How 
are they situated ? 

Name the ten territories. Which partakes of the character of the Southern 
States t Which is most like the North Central SUtes ! Which is separated 
from the i«st of the United States ? How is Washington Territory situated ( 
How are the six remaining ter- 
ritories situated f How are the 
state capitab distinguished from 
other cities on the map t What 
four capitals are in about the same j-.^ / - 

latitude as Washington City t In 
going west from Washington to 
the Pacific, through what states 
and territories would you pass t 

DifTerenca of Time.— The 
figures over the map show the 
time at places on the several 
meridians, when it is noon at 
Washington. The sun is then 
over the meridian of Washing- j»,«ii 

ton ; at places farther east it is / ^B^-^ 
afternoon, for the sun has passed 
their meridian ; at places far^ 
ther west it is forenoon, for the 
sun haa not yet reached their 
meridian. As the sun appears 

to move 360° in 24 hours, the difference of time is 1 hour for (^ of 360'J 
15°, or 4 minutes for every degree. When it is noon at Washington, 
about what o'clock is it at Eastport, Maine ) At Augusta, Georgia ? At 
San Francisco, California I At Salt Lake City, Ut(^ t 



AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES. 

Agriculture, on which tJepends the anpply of food and of 
many articles with which manufactnree and commerce have to 
deal, is the leadiqg hranch of industry in the United States. It 
employs nearly one-half of the whole number engaged in different 
occnpations throughout the country. 

Except in and near the monntainoue sections, the Boil of tlie 
United States is for the most part remarkably fertile — especially 
in the Hiaeissippi Valley. The yield of agncultaral products is 
enormous ; after home wants are supplied, large quantities remain 
for export. For cotton and grain, the Uaitcd States is the chief 
source of supply to countries that need them. 

The Physical Map of the United States, pp. 34, 35, shows the regions 
specially distinguished for important agricultural products. 

Tniiiftn com, or maize, is the most valuable grain-crop. About 
1,717 millions of bushels have been produced in a year. (>tm ia fed 
in large quantities to hogs, cattle, and hones, and is also used in the 




distillation of whisky. It is believed that the stalks will soon be made 
available for the production of sugar. Illinois ia ths leading corn state. 
Whsat is the second grain-crop m value, and the first in importance 
as an export. The product has exceeded 600 millions of bushels in a 
single year. The prairie-lands of the North Central Slates and of Da- 
kota Territory are unsurpassed in richneat, and contain some wheat- 
farms of from five to fifteen thousand acres. A hundred reaping-ma- 
chines are sometimes owned on a single farm, each of which, drawn by 
three horses or mules, will cut fifteen acres a day (see engraving below). 
The superintendent, with two assistants, rides on horseback along the 
line, ready to supply hammers, nuts, screws, etc., for repairs. The 
reaping-machines, besides cutting the wheat, bind it in bundles and toes 
it on the ground. Shockers follow, setting up the bundles, that they 
may ripen before threshing. — California is not«d for the excellent qual- 
ity of its wlieat, and in 1878 it produced more than any other state. 

Oati are in this country used mostly as food for animals ; the crop 
about equals that of wheat in quantity, though not in value. Barley, 
rye, buckwheat, and rice, rank next. Barley is made into malt, which 
is used in the manufacture of beer ; and from rye, whisky is distilled. 
Bice is not raised in sufficient quantity for home needs. 

Onus and hay, supporting thousands of sheep, horses, and cattle, are 
of prime importance, particularly in the North. Potatoes are also a lead- 
ing northern crop ; they are used in the manufacture of starch, as also 
ai¥ whe^t and torn. In the Soutii, aweet-potatoee are a staple product 
Sngar-cane is raised prinupally in Louisiana. Parts of Georgia, 
Texas, and Florida, produce 
the cane in limited quantities ; 
but as yet the United States has 
to depend mainly on foreign 
countries for its supply of su- 
gar. Sorghum, which yields 
molasses and has begun to be 
used for the manufacture of 
sugar, is loi^ly cultivated in 
Missouri, and the North Central 
States, especially Minnesota. 

Cotton is raised in theSouth- 
em States, in some years to the 
extent of about six million 
bales of 450 pounds each. Tex- 
as has lately taken the lead in 
the production of this staple. 
Tobacco is cultivated over a 
large extent of country, but in 
detached districts ; Kentucl^, Virginia, and Ohio, are great tobacco- 
raising states. The yearly crop amounts to aboiit four hundred and 
fifty millions of pounds. 

Manulbctures afford employment to nearly one-third as 
many persons as are engaged in agriculture. In manufacturing, 
machinery is generally used ; and this is moved either by W8te^ 
wheels where the descent in r river affords sufficient power, or, as 
is more usual in the large cities, by steam. 

The New England States, New York, and Pennsylvania, are 
great seats of manufactaring industry. In the newly-settled states 
and in the South, manufactures receive leBs attention ; but they 
are increasing in all sections, and the United States is now export- 
ing various manufactured articles which it formerly imported. 

Flouring and griat-mill products, iron and iron manufactures, 

cotton and woolen goods, lumber, clothing, boots and shoes, leather, 

and fnmitore, are among the principal manufactures. 

ftnwtloiu.— What is the leading branch of industry in the United States! 

What proportion of the whole number that hitve occupations are engaged 

in agriculture ? Describe the soil and its yield. For what products is the 

United States the chief source of supply ! Which is the most valuable 

grun-crop t How much com has been produced in a year t What use is 

made of com ) Which is the leading com state i 



THS UNITED STATB8: FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COKHEROB. 



Whit ia tba moat important gnin for export t How large ha« the product of 
whtnt been in a single year t Where are rich prurie-lands 1 Describe a 
great wheat-faim. What Pacific state is noted for its wheat ? Hention 
what you know about the oat-crop. What grains rank next I For what 
are large quantities of barley and rye uaed ? What makes grass and hay 
of great importance t What is said of the potato-crop t What are used 
In manufacturing starch ! 

Where is sugar-cane principally produced I What do we get from sorghum ) 
Where u soi^hum raised ? Where is the cotton region ) How much cot- 
* ton has been raised in some years ? What state has lately token the lead 
in producing cotton I Where is tobacco produced, and how large is the 
crop ? How do the manufacturers compare in number with those engaged 
in farming ? How is machinery moved t Qive an account of manufac- 
turing industry in the United States. 



COMMERCE AND MINING. 

Forelgrn Commerce. — Commerce is among the foremoet 
indufitries of the United States. In foreign commerce, this coun- 
try is SDrpasaed only by Great Britain and France. 

Of the exports, more than half go to Great Britain. France, 
Ctermanj, Belgium, and Canada, take tlie greatest portions of the 
remainder. The chief exports are breadstuffs, cotton, provisions, 
petrol earn, tobacco, live cattle, and various manufactures. 

Of the imports, sngar, which is the largest, comes chiefly from 
the West Indies, and coffee from Brazil. Cotton and woolen 
goods are imported mainly from Great Britain, and silk drees 
goods from France. Hides we get from South America, tea from 
China and Japan, and tin in plates from England. 

American Tessels carry about one-sixth of the exports and imports, 
and foreign vessels the remainder. About half of the foreign com- 
merce centers at New York. Boston, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and San Francisco,* the commercial metropolis of the Pacific 
coast, divide among themselves most of the other half. 

Domestic Commerce. — The domestic commerce of the 
United States is of vast magnitude. The cotton, sugar, etc., of 
the Sooth, the grain, flour, cattle, and packed pork of the West, 
the lumber of the forest regions, and the products of the mines, 
are supplied to the thickly-settled manufacturing districts. The 
latter send back their various manufactures ; and the commercial 
cities distribute to the interior the imports received from abroad. 

This interchange of commodities gives rise to a vast carrying- 
trade, for which railroads, the Great Lakes, the navigable rivers, 
and canals, afford facilities. 

Railroads, bringing the interior districts within reach of 
nuirkets, have done much to develop the resources of the country. 
At the beginning of 1883, there were 113,329 miles of railroad in 
operation. The Atlantic and the Pacific are connected by rail, and 
some of the states are traversed by iron roads in aU directions. 

Two lines connecting at Ogden,* in Utah, link the Pacific at San 
Francisco with the Missouri River at Omaha (o'mg-ftatc) and Council 
Bluffs. Many of the imports brought to San Francisco in steamers from 
China and Japan are carried east over these roads. 

From Council Bluffs, three trunk lines extend east, through Iowa 
and Illinois, to Chicago (shikato'go), and one main line runs southeast 
to 8L Louis. From Chica^, much of the grain and flour produced 
in the West finds its outlet over several great highways leading to the 
Atlantic. The most northerly of these railroads crosses Michigan, trav- 
erses Ontario, following Lake Ontario and the St. lawrence Rirer to 
Montreal, and thence extends to Portland, Maine. 



* Find <m the Commerclsl Hap of the United States, pp. 30, 31, ever; placa named 
In this section, and trace the oounei of the nulroads mentioned. 
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A second road (the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern) passes 
through Tole'do, Ohio, whence it follows the south side of Lake Erie to 
Buffalo, There it joins, 1. The New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad, which extends to New York City, and at Albany connects 
with a road for Boston. 2. The New York, I^ke Erie, and Western, 
which, passing through Elmira, terminates at New York. 

A third easterly line from Chicago runs through Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Here it joins the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which has Philadelphia for its eastern terminus. A fourth 
road, the Baltimore and Ohio, passing through Wheeling, the capital of 
West Virginia, connects Chica^ with Baltimore. The roads just named 
also have connections with Cincinnati {ainsin-nah'tl) and St. Louis. 

Other railroads, designed to link the eastern systems with the 
Pacific coast, are in progress. The Northern Pacific, in operation from 
Lake Superior as far as the central part of Montana, is to extend to 
ports in Oregon and Washington. The Southern Pacific eetablishee 
communication between San Francisco and El Paso (pah'ao), on the 
Rio Grande, where it now meets a trunk line from Texas. It is con- 
nected with the Missouri River, at Atehison and Kansas City, by a road 
which traverses New Mexico, southeastern Colorado, and Kansas , 

St Louis is the busiest railroad center of the Mississippi Valley, 
Roads divei^ from it in all directions, connecting it with Denver in 
Colorado, with Chicago, with the Gulf of Mexico, with the east«m trunk 
lines, and with the southeastern Atlantic coast. 

The Atlantic porta, Norfolk, Wilmington, Charleston, and Savan- 
nah—the Gulf ports, Mobile and Galveston— and New Orleans, near the 
mouth of the Hisaisaippi, are the termini of important railroads, which 
transport lai^ quantities of cotton to the seaboard. 

The Great Lakes, on which the United States has a shore- 
line of 3,450 miles, are the seat of an extensive commerce between 
the different states and with Canada. Hundreds of sailing-vessels 
and steamboats are busy in transporting grain, flour, lumber, coal, 
salt, iron-ore, manufactures, etc., from one lake-port to another. 

Navigable Rivers are important arteries of trade, since 
freight can be carried with less expense by water than by rail. 
The commerce on the Mississippi River and its tributaries is es- 
timated at 2,000 millions of dollars a year. On the upper Missis- 
sippi, the principal articles carried are lumber, grain, and flour. On 
the lower Mississippi, the down-freights are composed of northern 
products ; the up-freights, of sugar, molasses, and cotton, as well as 
coffee and other foreign products imported through New Orleans. 

The down-freights on the Ohio River consist principally of 
coal from Fennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio. 



THE UNITED STATES: PHYSICAL FEATURES. — DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



Canals are less Decessaiy now than the; were before the io- 
trodaotion of railroade. The Erie Canal, coDBecting Lake Erie 
with the Hudson River, is Btill important. A short ship-canal in 
Michigan, around the rapids in the St. Mary's EJver, which con- 
nects Lakes Huron and Snperior, enables navigation to be carried 
on without interruption to the head of the latter lake. 

Mining employs, it is estimated, more than 230,000 persons. 
Most of these are engaged in getting oat coal, of which about 
75,000,000 tons are produced annually. In this mineral, the United 
States is the richest country in the world ; it has abont 300,000 
square miles of coal-fields. 

Iron-mines are extensively worked. The rest of the mining 
population are employed in obtaining the ores of the precious 
metals, lead, copper, quicksilver, etc. 

ftnutiona — How does the foreign commerce of the United States com- 
pare with that of other coimtrieB t Of what do the exports consiet, snd 
where chiefly do they go ? What are the principal imports, and where 
does each come from? What city is the chief center of foreign com- 
merce f What cities rank next to New York in foreign commerce t 
What may be said of the extent of domestic commerce ? Wliat commodi- 
ties are interchanged 7 By what b the carrying-trade done I 
What has Ijeen the effect of milroada t How many miles of railroad are in 
operation t What b the chief commercial city on the Paciflc coast t 
With what is Son Francisco connected, and how ? With what city on 
the east is Council Bluffs connected ? Mention the different routes hy 
which Chicago is connected with the Atlantic seaboard by rail. Describe 
the routes of the partly-completed Pacific railroads. State the principal 
railroad connections of St. Louis. Give an account of the commerce on 
the Great Lakes. On the rivers. On the Mississippi. On the Ohio. 
What is said of canals as arteries of commerce ? Of the Erie Canal ? Of the 
St. Mary's ship-canal t How many persons are engaged in mining ? What 
mineral is most largely mined ? How many tons of coal are annually pro- 
duced t What is the extent of the coal-fields in the United States I What 
useful metal b most largely mined ? What other metab are obtuned t 
{R^er to Commereial Map, pp. 50, SI.) Name some of the important railroad 
centers of the United States. Through what states and places will a trav- 
eler pass, in going by railroad from New York to San Francisco I From 
Philadelphia to New Orleans ) From Portland, Maine, to Leadvllle, 
Colorado ? From Mobile to Chicago J From Baltimore to St. Paul, 
Minnesota t From Cincinnati to Boston t From St. Iiouis to Savannah ? 
From Memphis, Tennessee, to Charleston t Mention some of the principal 
steamer connections of the Atlantic ports. Of San Francisco. 
State the distance between Boston and New York b; railroad, and the shortest 
time required for the journey. tSS miUt, £( houri. Between New York 
and Chicago. 977 mi., g5 h. Between Chicago and Omaha. 493 mi., 
SI A. Between Omaha and San Fiancisco. 1,867 mi., 4 dayt 1 K, Be- 
tween New York and San Francisco. S,3S7 mi., 6\ da. Between New 
York and St. Loub. 1,065 mi., Si h. Between St. Loms and Denver. 
921 mi., iS^ h. Between St. Louis and Chicago. 283 mi. 9^ A. Be- 
tween Chicago and St. Paul. ilO mi., 16^ h. Between Chicago and 
New Orleans. 913 mi., 39 A. Between New York and Washington. 
230 mi., 6 h. Between Washington and New Orleans. 1, 160 mi. , i7\ A. 



PHYSICAL DIVISIONS AND FEATURES. 
Physical Divisions of the United States.— (.ffe/^er to 
the Physical Map, pp. 34, 35.) Beginning at the east, we have in 
succession the Atlantic Plain, gradually ascending toward the west, 
and continued to the southwest in the G-nlf Plain ; the Appala- 
chian Highlands ; the lowlands of the Miesieeippi Valley, remark- 
able for their fertility ; the Great Plains, rising by degrees to the 
base of the Eocky Mountains ; the Kocky Mountain Plateau, about 
a mile in height ; and the abrupt Pacific slope. 

Haf Qdxbtionb. — In which half of the United States do the low plains 
mostly lie t . Deacribe the western half, as regards elevation. Does the Hissia- 



rippi Talley consist of low or high plains I How b the Gulf Plain situated t 
What states lie wholly or partly in the Oulf Plain ? In what physical divi- 
sion does the Great Basin lie i What b peculiar about its rivers t 

Besrions distinguished for certain products are 

shown on the Physical Map, as follows : — 

1. The Lumber R^ion, 5. The Cotton Region. 

2. The Wheat Region. 6. The Rice Region. 

3. The Com Region. 7. The Pasture Region. 

4. The Hemp and Tobacco Region. 8. The Mineral Region. 

Map QcMTiosa — In what part of the United States b the lumber region t 
It includes the northern part of what states t Describe the situation of the 
wheat region. What Pacific state b noted for its wheat and barley ? Row b 
the com region situated ? What region lies along the Missouri and the Ohio I 
In what part of the Atlantic PItun fa there another tobacco region ? 

Through what physical divbions does the cotton region extend ! On the 
coast of what states b sea-bland cotton produced ? Where is the rice region ? 
In what states on the Gulf b rice produced ? Does rice grow in highlands or 
lowlands t In what physical division b the great pasture region t 

In what parts of the United States are potatoes raised i Sweet -potatoes ? 
What fruits flourish in the southwestern part of the United States, on the 
Pacific } Mention some of the forest-trees found near the Great Lakes. On 
what part of the Atlantic coast are pine-woods, yielding turpentine ! What 
trees are found where the Oulf Plain and the Atlantic Plain meet t 

Where fa the principal mineral region of the United States ! What moun- 
tains are embraced in itt What minerals are found in it? Are valuable 
minerab generally found in highlands or lowlands ? What minerab are ob- 
tuned in the Appalachian Highlands ? Where b copper principally found I 
What mineral abounds on both sides of the Mississippi, where three states 
join f What mineral is obtained in southwestern Missouri 1 

What fur-bearing animals live in the regiobs west of Lake Superior? 
What animab are found on the Great Plains f What birds t What part of 
the country raises mules, horses, cattle, and hogs, in great numbers t In 
what state and territory do troops of mustangs, or wild horses, roam ? Where 
b the grizzly bear found t The vulture f On what part of the Pacific coast 
do salmon abound I What blands are frequented by the sea-otter ! 



THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The District of Colombia is a tract of sixty-four square 
miles on the left side of the Potomac River. It was ceded to the 
General Government by the state of Maryland as a site for the 
national capital. 




DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA.— NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



OoTenunent. — The law-making power for the District is 
vested in Congress. The executive power is intrusted to three 
Commissioners appointed by the President. The residents of the 
District are neither represented in Congress nor entitled to vote. 

The City of Washington, the capital of the United States 
(population, 147,293), was named in honor of the first president, 
hj whom its site was selected. Laid ont with broad avenues and 
for a time sparsely built, it was styled "the City of Magnificent 
Distances". There are many fine parks, embellished with statues. 

The chief ornament of the city is the capitol, built of white 
marble and covering more than three acres ; here Congress meets. 
Other prominent edifices are the buildings of the several Depart- 
ments, and the " White House ", in which the President lives. 



Greorgetown, at the head of navigation on the Potomac Biver, 
is a suburb of Washington, It is the seat of Geoigetown Colle^ 

Map Quebtionb.— (Sm tmatl map of SUtrlet. p. 30.) Bound the District 
of Columbia. What heights arc opposite Wa£)iington ? What canal, mocb 
used for the trnnspoitation of coal, has Ocorgetown for its eastern terminus? 
With what city of Virginia is Georgetown connected by another canal 1 What 
college do you find in Washington f Wliat university f Draw an outline of 
the District. 

{See map of United States, p. 31.) What is about the latitude of Wash- 
ington ? Which ia farther north, Washington or San Francisco ! What is the 
longitude of Washington ? When it ia nron nt Washington, what o'clock is 
it at Greenwich, in England ? At the capital of Manitoba ? To what stat«- 
capital is Washington nearest ) To what large city ! On what waters can 
jou ssil from Washington to New Orleans ? Point toward Washington. In 
what direction is Washington from New York 1 



THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



Size. — The New England States, called by some from their 
position the North Atlantic States, form the northeastern extrem- 
ity of the Union, Their average size is less than that of the 
states of any other group, all six not embracing one-fiftieth of the 
area of the United States. There are single states in the West 
lai^r than the whole of New England. Rhode Island is the 
smallest state in the Union. 

Map Questions. — {Refer to map, p. S9.) Bound New England. Which 
of the New England States extends farthest north I To about what latitude ? 
Which extends farthest south t To what latitude ? Which boundary of Ver- 
mont is midway between the North Pole and the Equator ) Is the greater 
part of New England nearer to the North Pole or to the Equator ? In what 
zone is New England t When it is noon at Wiishington, what o'clock is it 
at the easternmost point of Vermont ? At Boston ? Explain the cause of 
this difference of time. 

Into what do most of the rivers of New England flow ? Name two of its 
rivers that do not belong to the Atlantic system. In what state are tliey ? 
Name the longest river of New England. Describe the Connecticut. Name 
the two rivers nest in length. In what state are they f Name the New Eng- 
land States in order, according to their relative length of seacoast. What 
part of New England is mountainous? Name the most noted cape. 

General Description. — New England is situated partly in 
the Atlantic Plain, here from 50 to 75 miles in width, and partly 
at the northern extremity of the Appalachian Highlands. The 
summers are short but hot ; the winters are long and cold. The 
valleys are fertile ; hut elsewhere the soil is generally rocky, and 
better adapted to grazing than tillage. 

Lying in the grass region. New England produces large crops 
of hay, tc^ther with live-stock, butter, and cheese, in abundance. 
Potatoes, com, and oats, are the principal crops; some wheat is 
raised, but fiour has to be iiuported, and is brought chiefly from 
the Mississippi Valley. In the north are large forests, containing 
pine, spruce, hemlock, etc. Lakes and ponds are a beautiful fea- 
ture of New England scenery. 

The 700 miles of seacoast are marked by numerous indentations 
and well supplied with excellent harbors. These, with railroads, 
nowhere more closely intersecting the country than in southern 
New England, afford unsurpassed facilities for commerce. Build- 
ing-stones, including granite and marble, are abundant ; but apart 
from these there is little mineral wealth. 

Historical Facts. — New England was first permanently 
settled at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1620, by "the Pilgrims", 
who came over from England to the New World, that they might 
enjoy freedom of religious worship. Other bodies of emigrants 




following them, several English colonies were formed, which prior 
to the Revolution had become united in four; viz.. New Hamp- 
shire (inclnding Vermont), Massachusetts (embracing Maine), Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut 

Conmdt Palfrey's " Hietory of New England " vol. i.,p. I64. 
Inhabitants^ etc. — The people of New England, like the 
English forefathers from whom they sprung, arc industrious, ener- 
getic, and enterprising. They have gone out in great numbers 
from their native hills, and helped to settle new states. Prizing 
education, they early established public schools and c 



Harvard University, at Cambridge,* Massachusetts, is the oldest col- 
lege in the United States. Tale College, at New Haven, ranlis third 
in age. Among tlie otlier older institutions of New England are Brown 
University, at Providence ; Dartmouth College, at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire; Williams College, at Williamatown, Mass. ; Bowdoin (60'd'n) 
College, at Brunswick, Maine ; and the University of Vermont, at 
Burlington. Wellesley (Mass.) College, and Smith College, at North- 
ampton, Mass., both for vraioen, take a high rank. 



n Iht map every place namfl, hrre and tUtahere in the 
t U mentioned, tdikoiU further direeiioia or jwaftoni. 



z(, and deteribe it* 



NEW ENGLAND STATES: DESCRIPTION, MAP QUESTIONS. 



New England is preeminently the manufacturing re^on of 
the United States. Its riven, -particnlarlj the Merrimac, 8aco 
(aaw'ko), Androscoggin, Kennebec, Penobscot, and Blacketone, 
afford excellent water-power, and have busy manufacturing cities 
on their banl^. — Describe the six rivers just named. 

Fw th» arta and population of eatA itaU, tee Table, p. 64. 

Maine has a bold, rocky coast, many excellent harbors, and 
eparkliDg lakes which cover nearly one-tentli of the state. Lum- 
bering is largely carried on in the northern forests ; Bangor is one 
of the great lumber-markets of America, Ship-building, for which 
Bath is noted, fishing and the canning of lobsters, the quarrying 
of elate and limestone, and ice-cutting (particularly on the Kenne- 
bec), are special branches of industry in Maine. 

AuousTA is the capital. Portland is the metropolis ; in winter, 
when ice closes the St. Lawrence, it is the starting-point of steam- 
ships for Liverpool and Glasgow. Lewiston and Biddeford manu- 
facture cotton and woolen goods. 

Map Questions. — (A name underlined on the map denolet the mrtTopolii of 
the itate ; heavy-faeed UUen denote the largett placet, brovm Uttm Uis important 
plaeet.) Judging from the coui^e of the rivers, what part of Maine is highest ! 
Where is Mount Katah'din, the highest peak in the state ? Name the largest 
lake of Maine. What lakes are on the boundaries ? What rivers ? Mention 
five bays on the coaat of Maine. What place b opposite Lewiston ? Opposite 
Biddeford t How is Rockland situated ) Where is Mount Desert' Island } 

New Hampshire has hut 18 miles of seacoast, and one good 
harbor — that of Portsmouth. The White Mountains contain sum- 
mits more than a mile high, and abound in grand scenery. The 
chief mannfaeturea are woven fabrics, for which Manchester, tlie 
lai^eet city of the state, Dover, the oldest city, and Nashua, are 
distinguished. Comoobd, the capital, manufactures carriages. 

Vermont is distinguished for its dairy products, wool, maple- 
sugar, and exoellent horses. Its Green Mountains give name to 
the state. Montpelieb {mont-^t yqr) is the capital, Rutland, 
the largest town, and Middlebury, are noted for their fine white 
and variegated marble. Burhngton is a lumber-market, and the 
center of an active trade carried on by rail and on Lake Champlain. 

Hap Qusstioks. — Bound New Hampshire. Where are the White Moun- 
taina t Name three of their peaks. Which is the highest I Jft. IK What 
mountain is southwest of the center of the state I How is Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee (y>in-ne-pe-iotte — tmite t(f the Great Spirit) situated J Where is Keene ? 
Bound Vermout. What lakes are on its borders t Name three of its chief 
rivers. Describe the Green Mountains. What is their highest peak I Jft. 
M. How is St. Albans {awVbgfu) mtuated ? Brattleboro? Bennington t 

Massacliusetts is the second state of the Union in density 
of population, and in proportion to size the nioet largely engaged 
in manufactures. In the value of manufactured products, it ranks 
third among the states ; in foreign commerce, second. 

Boston (population, 362,839), the capital of Masaachueetts, is 
the metropolis of New England, the seat of noted literary institu- 
tione, a great railroad center and commercial emporium. It has 
suburbs of remarkable beauty. 

The chief manufacturing cities of Massachusetts are Lowell 
(cottons and woolens), Worcester {wfJbs't^r — an important railroad 
center and the seat of the College of the Holy Cross), Fall River 
(print*), Lawrence (cottons, woolens, paper, etc.), Lynn (shoes), 
Salem (leather), Ilolyoke (paper, cottons, and woolens), and Taun- 
ton (woven fabrics, nails, and machinery). Cambridge is a favor- 
ite place of residence. Springfield is the trade-center of western 
Massachusetts, and the seat of a United States Arsenal. New 
Bedford and Gloucester (ffloa'ter) are fishing-ports. 



Rliode Island is the most thickly-peopled state of the 
Union. It has two capitals : Providence, a manufacturing and 
commercial city ; and Newport, a celebrated watering-place, on 
Rhode Island, in Narragansett Bay. Providence is the second 
city of New England in population ; it receives large quantities 
of coal and cotton, and Rhips manufactured goods. Pawtncket 
and Woonsocket are manufacturing places. 

Connecticut is noted for the ingenuity of her people. Rub- 
ber goods, hardware, clocks, firearms, and sewing-machines, are 
specialties among her manufactures. New Haven, Bridgeport, 
Waterbury, Norwich, and Meriden, are important manufacturing 
cities. Hartford, the capital, is the seat of Trinity College. 

Map Qitebtionb.— Bound .Massachusetts. Name three bays on the Mawa- 
chusctts coHHt. What two large islnnd^ belong to Massachusetts t Where is 
Mount Holyoke (hole'i/ohr) 1 Where is .\mherst, the neat of Amherst College ? 
What places are near Boston {tee tmall map) 1 At the mouth of what river are 
Cambridge and Boston ? Bound Rhode Island. What bay indents the coast I 
Bound Connecticut. Name its three chief rivers. What large island is south 
of Connecticut ? To what state does Long Island belong ? Name the six New 
England Ststeii, wilh the capital and largest city of each. How are most of 
the manufacturing places situated, and for what reason t 

Qoeitiona. — Describe the New England States as a whole, in regard to one 
— situation — climate — soil — productions — coast — mineral products — early 
history— inhabitants — colleges— leading industry. Mention what you can 
about each state and its cities. What are special branches of industry in 
Maine? Which state ranks first in density of population t Which, second f 



DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING THE MAP. 

Draw the horizontal line A B = 325 miles, and the vertical line AC = 860 

miles. 
Take AD = 90 mi., DE = 22 mi., EF 



, AG = 165 mi., GH = 



Draw the horizontal lines. G L = 135 mi. and H P = 175 n 
Draw the vertical lines, FS = 175 mi. and PR = 25 mi. 
Take G I = 42 mi. 

Take II J = 78 mi. 

TakeJN = 23mi. 
DrawDS. BS, BI-, andCR- 
Draw the following vertical lines ;- 

EK from E. 

L from L. 

JTfrom J. 

NVfromN. 

Draw D 1. 




Guided by the < 
tion-lines. draw the outline 
of each state. Complete the 
Connecticut River. Insert 
the White Mountains, the 
Green Mouutains, the capi- 
tals, and the largest city at 
each state. What is the eoc- 
trenie width of Maine t Of 
Vermont i 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES : DESCRIPTION. 



THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 




On the left ia CutJe Garden, the Undinfi-depot for iiumi^cruiilK. Next are the Bsttvry Park, the United SUteii BarKe-Office, hdiI the Stalcn lelsnd and Brook))'!] terrv- 
houiieg. The East B'lver Bri<lKfl it seen on the riitht. Aliovo the other odiftc«»< tower Trinit/ Churoh Bt«eple, tlie Weatem Union Telegraph huildicg, the Poat-Offlce, ctc^ 
Slounboata, ooean-stoamets, tugs, terry-hoats, and smaller crafl, lend life to the harbor. 

Situation. — Size. — The Middle Atlantic States {ses map, 
p. ^3) lie on or near the Atlantic, between New England and the 
Southern States. Their average size is more than twice that of 
the New England States. 

Note.— For convenience, the sectional mapa are drawn on different 
scales. This must not mislead the student as to the relative size of the 
Btates. Observe that the square denoting 500 square miles is much 
larger on the map of New EIngland than on that of the Middle Atlantic 
Statee. If the scales were the same. New Jereey would appear lar^r 
than Massachusetts, as it ia, and Maryland larger than New Hampehire. 
The comparative size of the states is shown on the map of the 'IT. S. 

Hap QuRsnoNB. — {Befer to map, p. ^S.) What states are included in the 
Middle Atlantic group 1 Which of these do not border on the Atlaotic ? 
Which borders on Canada? Which borders on two of the Great Lakes, and 
which on but one I Which ia the smallest t What state in another group is 
smaller than Delaware t What states are separated hj the Delaware River ? 
What District ia on the Potooiac I Of what is the Hohawk River a branch ? 

To what three aystems do the rivers of this group belong f In what part 
are the rivers of the St. Lawrence system f Mention sis rivers of these states 
that belong to the Atlantic system. Into what does the Ohio River flow i 
(Bee map of U. S.) Into what docs the Mississippi flow f To what system do 
the rivers of West Virginia belong ) Describe the Niagara River, Noting 
the elevation of Lake Erie and of Lake Onlario, tell how many feet the Niag- 
ara River descends in its course. 

Whet parts of the Middle Atlantic States ore level I Name and describe 
three bays on the coast. In what direction are these states from the North 
Pole 1 Prom the South Pole ? From New England ? In what zone are they ? 
Are they nearer the Equator or the Arctic Circle ? When it is noon at Wash- 
ington, what time is it at Niagara Falls t Noting the arrow on the left mar- 
ginal line, tell which ia farther north, San Francisco or Washington ; San 
Francisco or Richmond. 

Surface.— The Middle Atlantic States consist partly of low- 
lands belonging to the Atlantic Plain {see Physical Map of Unit- 
ed States, pp. 31^, 35), and partly of table-land and mountainB in- 
cluded in the Appalachian Highlands. The chief mountains 
connected with the Appalachian System in these states are the 
Adirondacks and the Catskills in New York, and southweBt of 
the latter the Alleghany Mountains and the Blue Ridge. To the 



Blue Ridge belong the picturesque Peaks of Otter, in Virginia. — 
Describe the situation of the mountains just named. 

The Adirondacks are the highest mountains of this section. The 
region near them ia dotted with picturesque lakes, and frequented by 
sportsmen and other summer visitors. All the ranges are covered with 
forests, which furnish valuable timber. 

The coast region is generally sandy, in parts swampy. Dismal 
Swamp, in southeastern Virginia, bears a thick growth of cypress, cedar, 
juniper, etc., from which large quantities of shingles and staves are made. 

Rivers. — Lakes. — The coast is deeply indented with bays, 
which receive important rivers and faroish commodious harhois. 
The Sosquehanna River is too shallow to be navigated except in 
spring ; but the Hudson is navigable to Troy, the Delaware for the 
largest ships to Philadelphia, the Potomac to Georgetown, and the 
James to Richmond. — Describe these rivers. 

In western New York is a remarkable series of long, narrow 
lakes, some of which are seats of commerce. 

Climate. — The climate varies according to latitude and eleva 
tion. It is severe in northern New York, cold throughout the 
mountainous districts, mild and genial in the southern portion 
lying in and near the Atlantic Plain. 

Agricultural Products. — Agriculture is more profitable 
in this groap of states than in New England, the climate being 
wanner, and the soil more fertile. 

Hay is the moat valuable crop in New York and Pennsylva- 
nia ; potatoes are a characteristic product. Of rye and buckwheat, 
the states just named yield more than any other member of the 
Union. In dairy products, New York takes the lead. 

Oats and barley arc extensively cultivated in the north of this 
section ; and com, wheat, and orchard-fruits, throughout the group. 
Tobacco is raised, especially in Pennsylvania and Virginia, the 
latter ranking as the second state of the Union in its production. 
The hilly regions of New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, 
afford excellent grazing for sheep, and wool is an important prod- 
act of these states. 
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Sped&l crops receive particular attention in certain sectiona : hops, 
in parts of central New York ; broom-com, in the Uobawk Valley ; gar- 
den T^ietables, for the supply of the great city m&rketB, on Long Island 
and in New Jersey ; atrawberriee and peaches, in New Jersey, Mary- 
land, imd Delaware ; peanuts, in Virginia. Large districts near Nor- 
folk, Vir^nia, are set apart for the cultiyation of early vegetables for 
northern ma^ets. 

Mannfactoring Ib extensively carried on in the Middle At^ 
lantic group, particularly in New York and Pennsylvania, which 
take the lead of all the other states in the value of their manufac- 
tures. 

In addition to cotton and woolen goods, among the important 
manufactures of this section are iron, iron-castings, and machinery, 
flouring and grist-mill products, clothing, leather, lumber, boots 
and shoes, and, in Virginia, tobacco. 

Minerals. — Iron is found in each of these states ; zinc, in 
New Jersey. Salt is made on an extensive scale in New York 
(at Syracuse), Virginia, and West Virginia, by evaporating brine 
obtained from salt-wells. But 
the great mineral product of this 
region is coal, which abounds in 
the Appalachian Highlands, in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia, and Virginia. The an- 
thracite beds of Pennsylvania 
are the most extensive in the 
world. Great quantities «f pe- 
troleum are also obtained in 
Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Petroleum-wells are shown in 
the engraving. They are bored 
with the aid of drills and derricks. 
A steam-pump at work in the well 
in the foreground is drawing off 
the oil into an adjacent tank, from 
which it is carried in pipes to lai^r 
tanks conveniently situated for its 
shipment by boat or rail. It is con- 
veyed to refineries in tank-barges 

or tank-cars, or through underground iron pipes. From the Penn- 
sylvania oil-regions, a pipe-Une sixty-five niilns long conveys crude 
petroleum to Buffalo, where it is refined. 

Mineral springs are numerous in this section. The most noted are 
those at Saratoga, New York — the White Sulphur Springs, in West 
Virginia — and many others, within forty miles of the latter, in Vii^nia. 

Commerce. — In commerce, the Middle Atlantic group takes 
the lead of every other. The great commercial cities, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, ship to foreign markets vast amounts 
of grain and provisions constantly coming in from the West, and 
distribute to all parts of the country imports from abroad, as well 
as domestic products and manufactures. The coasting-trade and 
lake-traffic of this section are both extensive. 

Historical Facts. — West Virginia was set off from Virginia 
as an independent state in 1S63. Virginia and the other members 
of this group were among the ori^nal thirteen states, each having 
been a colony of Great Britain prior to the Kevolution. 

Virginia was the oldest colony. The first permanent English 
settlement within the present limits of the United States was made 
in 1607, at Jamestown, on the James River, southwest of Wil- 
Uamsbtirg; find the nte of this place on the map. 
Conwlt BryanVa "Popuktr Hittory of the United States" vol. *., p. S71. 




New York and New Jersey were first settled by the Dutch, and still 
cont^n many descendants of the original settlers. Maryland was colo- 
nized by English Catholics. Delaware was first permanently settled hj 
Swedes, at what is now the city of Wilmington. Pennsylvania was 
named after William Penn, by whom Philadelphia was founded in 166S. 
Many Germans and Scotch-Irish afterward emigrated to this colony. 

Mew Tork* " the Empire State," is the foremost member of 
the Union in population, wealth, conmierce, and various branches 
of manufacture. It contains about one-tenth of the population of 
the whole country. More than three-fourths of the inhabitants 
are native-bom ; Irish and Germans are most numerous among 
the foreigners. 

The Hudson River, the great natural artery of commerce, is con- 
nected by the Erie Canal with Lake Erie at Buffalo, by the Erie and 
Oswego Canals with Lake Ontario at Oswego, by the Champlain Canal 
with Lake Champlain at Whitehall, and by the Delaware and Hudaon 
and the Iforris Canal with the Delaware River. 

New York has several renowned cataracts : Trenton Falls on a 
branch of the Moltawk, Genesee Falls at Rochester, etc. ; but grandest 
of all, and grandest in the world, are Niagara Falls, having on the 
American side a descent of 161 feet. 

(Coii»\ilt LyeWa " Principles of Geology" vol. i.,p. S64.) 

Among the institutions for higher instruction are Columbia Collc^ie, 

the University of tlie City of New York, the College of the City of Now 

York, aud St. John's College, all in New York City ; Union College, 

Schenectady ; Cornell University, 

Ithaca ; and Vaaaar College (for 

women), at Foughkeepsie. The 

United States Military Academy 

is situated at West Point. 

Aluany, largely engaged in 
domestic trade and manufac- 
tures, is the capital. 

New York (population, 1,- 
206,299) is the metropolis of 
America. It is situated main- 
ly on Manhattan Island, at the 
mouth of the Hudson and on 
the East Hiver, which connects 
New York Bay with Ix>ng M- 
and Sound. In commercial im- 
portance it is surpassed only by 
London. New York is noted for 
its noble harbor (»ee e^igramng, 
p. I/O), its Central Park, cover- 
ing 862 acres, and its aqueduct, forty miles in length, which sup- 
plies it with water from the Croton River, 

In mannfactures, as well as in commerce. New York is the 
leading city of the Union. Thousands of persons are engaged in 
printing, bookbinding, refining sugar and molasses, baking, brew- 
ing, and in making clothing, furniture, boots and shoes, etc. 

Brooklyn, the third city of the United States in population 
(56fl,(>63), contains extensive manufactories, spacious warehouses 
and docks, fine churches, a United States Navy Yard, and Pros- 
pect Park, which abounds in picturesque views. 

Buffalo, the third city of the state and a leading lake-port, car- 
ries on an immense trade in grain, live-stock, and lumber; it is 
also largely engaged in the transshipment of coal, and in various 
mannfactures, especially of iron. 

Rochester, Troy, Syracuse, and Utiea, are manufacturing citiea, 
with important railroad and canal connections. Oswego receives 
great quantities of grain and lumber from Canada and the West, 
and is specially noted for the manufacture of flour and starch. 
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Hap Quxbtiokb.— Bound New fork. What rivers rim in the Adiron- 
dack Hount^ns ? How is Lake George situated t Timce the route of the New 
Tork Central Railroad from Buffalo to Albany, by way of Rochester ; through 
what places does it pass t Bailing down the Hudson, what places liave jou 
on the right — on the left ? What riven have railroads beside them t What 
riven have canals beside them f Wbj do railroads and canals often follow 
the course of rivers f 

From what river does Rochester derive its water-power ! Watertown ? 
Colioes ? What is the largest lake that touches the state ! Name some takes 
wholly in the state. Describe Chautauqua Lake. To what gulf do its waters 
ultimately find their way t Through what rivers ) How is Ogdensburg, " the 
Haple City," situated) Rome) Elmira? Yonkeis ! Lockport, so called 
from its locks on the Erie Canal t Binghamton ) Auburn ? 

What river is the ultimate outlet of Oneida (p-ni'dif) Lake and the series 
of lakes southwest of it f For what is the Oswego River valuable f Ftyr Ut 
waUr-power, utilued »n mHU, ahieh are eatily lapplied with raw material through 
thejaeilitiet qffi^rded bj/ laix-natiffatum ; henee the thriving city at tht mouth of 
thit riner. Cttie* are net located arbitrarily, but where there u «nne natural 
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(See map d&iim.) On what island is Brooklyn t What other city is on 
Long Island 1 How is Flushing utuoted ! Jamuca 1 On what map is the 
whole of Long Island shown ) By what waters is Long Island surrounded ? 
Where is Coney Island ? To what state does Staten Island belong t What 
river bounds New York City on the northeast 1 What waters surround Man- 
hattan Island ! The Budtan River, the Eatt JHver, and the Sarlem Bivvr, 
wAmA, mlA a creek running into the Svdwn, amneett (A«in. 

Kew Jersey, lying on the ronte between the metropolis of 
the New World and the Southern States, ie a busy highway o£ 
trade and travel. The two great citiee near it furnish markets for 
its garden products and nameroas manufactures. 

Tbenton, the capital, produces more crockery than any other 
city in America. Newark, the largest city of the state, is noted 
for various manufacturea — ^jewelry, saddlery, hats, carriages, etc. 
Jersey City is a great railroad and manufacturing center ; a tunnel 
is in course of construction under the Hudson Kiver, to connect 
this city with New York. Patereon contains extensive locomo- 
tive-works, and, in the production of silk goods, is the foremost 
city of the Union. Princeton is the seat of the Coll^ of New 
Jersey, and New Branswick of Rutgers College. 

Hap Questions. — Bound New Jersey. What cities are opposite New 
York I What dty is opposiU Fhihdelphia I What pkices in New Jersey are 



on the Delaware f What is the southern point of New Jwsey called ! What 
other noted point is on the Jersey coast ? What celebrated watering-place* 
are on the coaat f 

(See tmali map tn preceding eolwmn.) What two rivers flow into Newark 
Bay ? What falls are on the Passs'ic River f In what city t What places are 
on the Pennsylvania Raiboad ? Where are the Palisades ? What are they ? 
A range of high rodtt, riting perpendietilarly from the river' t edge. 

Pennsylvania, the great mining state, ranks next to New 
York in population and the value of manufactured articles, and 
first of all the states in the amount of coal, iron, and petroleum 
produced. The agricultural and dairy products of this state are of 
great value. Its domestic commerce is immense ; its r^lroads and 
canals, its position on Lake Erie, and its connection with the His- 
siesippi River by means of the Ohio, afford unusual facilities for 
internal trade. 

Pennsylvania furnishes about half the iron, and almost all the 
anthracite coal, used in the country. The anthracite region lies in the 
east of the state, mainly between the Susquehanna River and the Le- 
high. Carbondale, Scr&nton, Fittston, Wilkesliarre {wilk^b&T-re), Mauch 
(mawk) Chunk, Pottsville, and ShamoloD, are its chief mining centers. 

The bituminous coal-fields lie mostly on the western slopes of the 
Alleghaniee. The petroleum region is in the northwest of the state, 
embracing Oil Creek and Oil City. 

Among the most widely known colleges are the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Philadelphia ; Dickinson College, at Carlisle ; Lafayette 
College, at Eaeton ; and the Western University of Pennsylvania, at 
Kttsbui^h. 

Hasbisbuso is the capital of the state. Philadelphia, situated 
at the junction of the Schuylkill (tkool'kiU) River with the Dela- 
ware, is the first city of the Union in area (129 sq. miles), the 
second in population (847,170), aud extent of manufactures. Fair^ 
mount Park (2,740 acres), on both banks of the Schuylkill, is the 
chief ornament of the city. In Independence Hall, still preserved, 
the Continental Congress adopted the Declaration of Independence^ 

Pittsburgh is the second city of the state, and Allegheny, op- 
posite Pittsburgh, the third. Pittsburgh has the most extensive 
iron and glass works in the country, and is a great market for 
bituminous coal and petroleum. Reading {red'iii^) contains iron- 
works and other manufacturing establishments. 

Uaf QussTIONfl. — Bound Pennsylvania. What part of the state is moun- 
tainous ? Describe the Lehigh River. Why is the region between the Sus- 
quehanna and the Delaware so closely threaded with railroads f What great 
river is formed in this state f What rivers form the Ohio t What cities are 
at their junction ? Describe the Alleghany. The Monongahela, 

What city Is most favorably situated for trading with the Hississlppi Val- 
ley t What riven flow into the Susquehanna from the west 7 What port has 
Pennsylvania on Lake Erie t What took place on the Susquehanna, opposite 
Wilkeaharret The maeiaere itf Wyo'ming, in the Revolutionary War. (Con- 
tuU Peti's "Wyoming," p. 106.) Where is Lancaster, the trade-center of a 
rich fanning district ? Describe the utuation of York. Of Williamsport. 

Which extends farther north, Maryland or Delaware ? Bound Delaware. 
What capes are at the eotrance of Delaware Bay ? Which of these is on the 
coast of Delaware ) What is the capital of Delaware ? Its largest city I 
Bound Maryland. By what mountains is Maryland traversed ? By what bay 
is it indented ? Name some places of the Eastern Shore (the part east of 
Chesapeake Bay). Mention three rivers that enter Chesapeake Bay from Uaiy- 
land. What places in Maryland are on the Potomac t What is the capital of 
Maryland ! Its bluest city t They are both on tributeries of what bay I 

Delaware is a fruit-growing state. The soil ie for the most 
part sandy, and the chief agricultural products are peaches and 
other fruits, Indian com, and wheat. 

DovEB, the capital, on Jones Creek, is interested in £mit-ean- 
ning. Wilmington, the largest city of the state, is extensively 
engaged in ship-building, and in manufacturing machinery, rail- 
road-cars, morocco, carriages, gunpowder, etc 
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Maryland. — The Eastern Shore of Maryland resembles Dela- < 
ware in its soil and prodncts. Wild ducks abound on the shores of ; 
Chesapeake Bay, and tish and oysters in its inlets ; the oyeter-trade 
of this bay employs 30,000 persons. The western part of the state 
coDtains coal and iron. Oorn, wheat, and tobacco, are the staples. 

Ankapolib, the capital, on the Severn River near Chesapeake 
Bay, Ib the seat of the United States Naval Academy. 

Baltimore, on the Patapsco Biver, fourteen miles from Chesa- 
peake Bay, is a great market for flour, tobacco, and canned fruit 
and oysters. Being the eastern terminus of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Kailroad {trace this road to Whediiig, on the map), and con- 
nected by steamships with Liverpool and Brem'en, it receives large 
qoantities of grain and provisions for shipment. Baltimore is the 
seat of the Johns Hopkins University and Loyo'Ia College. The 
city was named in honor of Lord Baltimore, who founded the 
colony of Maryland. (Population, 332,313.) 

Cnmberland, the western terminus of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, is a shipping-point for coal. Frederick and Hagerstown are 
trade-centers for productive fanning districts. 

Map QiTBBTioiia. — Bound Vii^inia. What part ofVirginiftia level I IIow 
does the countr; slope in the cast t What mouotaiDs cross the state t What 
mountains are on the western boundary ? Where ia Balsam Mountain, the 
highest peak in the sUte ? Where i& Lake Drummond i What rivers of Vir- 
pniA flow into Chesapeake Ba; ! 

Describe the Shenandoah. Describe the New River, not«d for its fine 
Bcenerj. The Natural Bridge ia southwest of what town f What capes are 
ontiiflcouti Describe the situation of Petersburg ; Alexandria; L^chburg. 
What dty is opposite Norfolk ? Where is Yorktown, the scene of Comwallis's 
surrender in the Revolutionary War} — ^Contult Lomng't " Field- Book of the 
JtmdttUim," vol. 11., p. S07.) 

Bound West Virginia. What is the general slope of the country t Name 
the principal rivers of West Virginia. What places in West Virginia are on 
the Ohio ? On the Potomac ? Wh; has West Virginia little foreign com- 
merce ? What facilities for domestic commerce has it i Where are the White 
Sulphur B3)rings f 

Vil^^inia contains choice grain-lands in the fertile valley west 
of the Bine Kidge. The tobacco districts border on the James and 
the Boanoke River, and their tributaries. 

The Natural Bridge, over Cedar Creek, is a rocky mass span- 
ning the bed of the stream at a height of 215 feet. 

William and Mary College, at Williamsburg, named after the 
king and qneen of England in whose reign it was founded, is, next 
to Harvard, the oldest college in the United States. The Univer- 
sity of Virginia is at Charlottesville ; Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity is at Lexington. 

RicHHONi), the capital and largest city of Virginia, contains 
extensive flooring-mills, iron-works, and tobacco-factories. Nor- 
folk, the chief seaport, has an excellent harbor, and ships large 
quantities of cotton, oysters, and early vegetables. 

West Virginia is mountainous and rich in minerals. Wheel- 
iNO, the capital and chief commercial city, carries on steamboat- 
building and manufacturing. Parkersburg is the shipping-point 
for the petroleum district. Charleston is the depot for productive 
salt, coal, iron, and lumber regions. 

ftaeations,— Compare the Middle Atlantic States with the New England 
States in regard to sue. In regard to climate ; soil ; agricultural produc- 
tions ; manufactures ; mineral wealth ; densitj of population. Name the 
two largest cities of New England; of the Middle Atlantic States. Where 
was the first permanent English settlement made in what is now the Unit- 
ed States ? The first in New England ? 
What state ranks first in the Union in foreign commerce f What state, sec- 
ond ? What state produces the most coal and iron t What dtf manu- 
factures crockery moat eiten^vely ? Glass-ware I Bilk goods I How 



and where is petroleum obtained I Salt ? Which is the oldest college in 
the United States ! The next oldest t The third in age ! In which states 
of these groups is the capital also the largest city ) 

How can one go by water from Portland to Albany ? In what other way cjm 
one go ! On what watera can you go from Ogdensburg to Lewiston I 
From Philadelphia to Richmond ! From Philadelphia to Pittsburgh ! 
In going from Washington to New York by railroad, what places will you 
pass through ? 

Beginning at the north, name the bays on the coast from Maine to Virginia 
inclusive. Name the islands. Name the capes. Name each state thus 
far treated, with its capital, its largest city, and its chief mountains and 
rivers, if it lins any of importance. Draw from memory, as nearly as yim 
can, the outline of each New England State. 



DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING THE MAP. 
Draw the horizontal line AB = 362 mi., and the vertical IineAO = 



385n 
Draw the vertical line B C = £ 

TakeBL = 26mi., BM = 
Draw the vertical lines £F = 
Draw the honiontal line FG = 



mi. , and the horizontal line C D = 67 mL 
100 mi., and AE^ 37 mi. 
36 mi., andLT = 130mi. 
184 mi., and the vertical line GH =:ft4mi 

Take FI = 28 mi., FK = 47 mi., and LN = 90 mi. 
DrawKJ = FI. Draw IJ, DH, AJ, BN, andMN. TakeAP = 158 

mi., &ndMQ = 68mi. 
Draw the horizontal line P S = 265 mi. Draw S Q. 

TakePX = 52mi., XY = 76mi., andSR = 16mL 
Draw the vertical lines XZ = 38 mi., and Ra = 126 mi. Take B,b = 

88 mi. 
Draw the horizontal lines be = 43 ml., ad = 32 ml., andae = 20mi. 

Draw 8e, Tc, Ye, and YZ. 
Draw the horizontal lines OY = 252 mi., OU = 115 mi, and the ver^ 

tical]ineU/=135mi, 

Take Ag = 95 mi., fh = 87 mi., and Y i = 32 mi. 
Draw Vc, ih, andfg. Prolong V U and ih till they meet at W. 

Draw the outline of each state. Complete the Delaware River and 
the Potomac. Insert the Adirondacla, Catakilla, AHeghauies, and Blue 
Ridge ; the Hudson River, Susquehanna, James, All^hauy, Uononga- 
hela, and Ohio ; the capital and the largest city of each state. 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES. 



The Southern States ma; be claseified, according to their 
situation, aa follows : — 



f North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Florida. 
r Tennesaee, 



Golf 



Inland * 



ArkaneaB. 



Alabama, 
MisBiBeippi, 
Louisiana, 
Texas. 
Indian Teekitort is treated 
with the Southern States. 



Map Qbebtiom.— (iBjftr to i*fty«- 
icatMap of United Blata, pp. S^^ 35.) 
In about what latitude is the northeni 
boundu? of North Carolina? The 
•outhem point of Florida 7 To what 
river oa the southwest do the South- 
em States extend 1 What states form 
the northern tier of Southern States ? 

Is the greater part of the South- 
em States level or mountainous, low 
plain or plateau ! As regards eleva- 
tion, what is the character of most 
of Texas t Of Indian Territory I 

How are the very low plains of 
the Southern States situated t What 
two states are composed wholly ot 
very low plains ? Going back from 
the Ocean or the Gulf, what do jou 
find with regard to the elevation ? 

What agricultural region extends 
from Virginia into the northern part 
of North Carolina I What reg on ei 
tends along the coast of South Caro 
Una and Georgia t In what egion 
are all the Southern States embraced ? 

Into which southern state do the 
Great Plains and the Pasture Region 
extend ( Where is sugar-cane raised 1 
Where does the mustang or v. Id 
hone, roam t The bison ? 

West of the Mississipp what is 
the general slope of the Southern 
States ! What mountuns form a wa 
tershed east of the Alississ ppi ? In 
what part of the Southern States are 
the most minerals found t In which 
Btatea has gold been obtained 1 De- 
eciibe the Arkansas River ; the Red. 
S^er to map*, pp. iS, 50, for the moim- 
tainM, rjwn, etc, mattioiud idau. 

Size. — The average size of the Southern States is greater than 
that of the states of either group already treated ; their density of 
popnlatioQ is less. South Carolina, the Bmallest Southern State, is 
nearly the size of Maine, the largest New England State. Texas is 
much the largest state in the Union. Its area is two hundred times 
that of Rhode Island, and nearly six times the area of New York. 

Surfoce. — Western Carolina and Eastern Tennessee are trav- 
ereed by mountain-ranges of the Appalachian System, which ex- 
tend into the northern part of Georgia and Alabama. From the 
low plain skirting the Gulf, the surface of Texas rises to a table- 
land diversified in the west with mountains. But the greater por- 
tion of the Southern States, lying in the Atlantic Plain, the Gulf 
Plain, and the Miseisaippi Valley, is made up of lowlands. 




The Black Mountains, in North Carolina, are the loftiest range of the 
Appalachian System. Thej are so called from the dark balsam flr-tren 
which crown their summits. Mount Mitchell, or Black Dome, belongs 
ing to this range, is the highest peak east of the Mississippi River (6,707 
feet). The loftiest summits in Texas, between the Pecos (pay'koce) and 
tlie Bio Grande, are leas than 6,000 feet in height. The Ozark' Moun- 
tains, which extend from Missouri into Arkansas and Indian Territory, 
have no great elevation, but are rich in minerals. 

Swamps abound on the coasts. Part of Dismal Swamp be- 
longs to North Carolina. Oke- 
9 fino'kee Swamp, which covotb 

»f5f f u^ -^ many miles near the sonthem 

■'^Xtf ,^5- boundary of Georgia, is the 

abode of alligators, rattlesnakes, 
and moccasins. 

The Everglades, in southern 
Florida, are a vast swamp over^ 
grown with rank grass and thick- 
ly dotted with islands bearing 
tropical trees and vines. The 
southern coast of Louisiana is 
lined with salt marsh. 

Lakes.— Rivers.— Except 

in Florida, Louisiana, and norti- 
eastem Arkansas, there are few 
lakes in this section ; but rivers 
are numerous. These are gen- 
erally navigable to the ridge 
through which they force their 
way from the interior nplands ; 
here navigation is obetructed by 
falls or rapids. 

The rivers of the Atlaado 
Plain belong to the Atlantic Sya- 
tem. Those of the Gulf Plain 
and the Mississippi Valley be- 
long to the Gulf System. Some 
of the rivers of Mississippi and 
Louisiana, besides their principal 
months, have sluggish streams, 
called layouB (bi'oos), connect- 
ing the main channel with the 
Gulf. 

ftnertioiu. — How may the' Southern States be classified, according to their 
situation ? Which state may be classed with either the South Atlantic or 
the Gulf States ? How do the Southern States compare in size with the 
New England Btates 1 With the Middle Atlantic States ? How, m den- 
sity of population ? Which is the largest state in the Union t 

Describe the surface of the Southern States. What mountains extend into 
this group i What range of the Appalachian System is the highest ) De- 
scribe the situation of the Black MouDtains. Name their highest peak. 
What distinguishes Mount Mitchell ? Where and how high are the loftiest 
summits in Texas ? Describe the Ozark Mount^ns. 

Where do swamps abound ! Name and describe two of these swamps. In 
which states only of this section ore lakes found ? Nome three lakes of 
Florida (w« map, p. 4S). Name three lakes of Louisiana (lee map, p. SO). 
How far are the rivers generally navigable ? Name six rivers of the Atlan- 
tic System in the Southern States. Name six of the Gulf System. What 
are bayous ! 
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The Mississippi Blver. — The lower coarse of the Missis- 
sippi River belongs to the Southern States. Navigable itself for 
2,200 mUes, and having not less than a hundred navigable tribnta- 
ries, this river furnishes a natural outlet for the products of one of 
the richest valleys in the world. The commepce of which it is the 
seat has made the city of New Orleans, situated on both its banks, 
115 miles from its mouth, thebueiness metropolis of the Southwest. 




The waters of the lower Mississippi are heavily chatted with earthy 
matter, received mainly from the Missouri. Their deposits have, in the 
course of years, formed a vast delta, extending along the Gulf for a dis- 
tance of about 160 miles. The elevation of the delta is so slight that 
embankments, or lev^ees, have to be built along the Mississippi, the Bed, 
and other rivers, to prevent them from overflowing the country during 
high water. There are 1,S00 miles of such embankments in Louisiana. 
A crevase^, or break in a levee, sometimes does great damage. 
Consult LyeWa ' ' Principles of Geology, " vol. i. , p. 436. 

Climate. — Long summers and mild winters distinguish these 
states. The coasts are generally hot and damp, but in the higher 
grounds the climate is healthy and delightful. Every winter many 
invalids from the North seek the balmy air of the Carolinas aud 
Florida. 

The heat, which increases as we go south, is modified by winds 
from the Atlantic and the Gulf. Georgia and the states west of 
it have an onnsnally large rainfall, which helps their cotton-crop. 

Industrial Pursuits. — Agriculture is the great interest in 
the Southern States, as we should expect it to be in consequence 
of their rich soil. Most of the labor on the plantations is per- 
formed by colored people, who constitnte a large proportion of the 
population. 

Manufacturing industry, for which numerous streams furnish 
excellent water-power, is increasing, particularly in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Texas. The principal manufactured articles are 
flouring and grist-mill products and lumber. Cotton goods are 
made at difierent points. There are valuable mineral deposits, but 
they are in a great measure undeveloped. 

A large domestic trade is carried on by boat and railroad ; and 
there is considerable foreign commerce, of which New Orleans, 
Galveston, Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, and Wilmington, are the 
seats. The exports are cotton, sugar, tobacco, and other products 
of the country ; the imports consist chiefly of manufactures. 

Agrricultural Products.— These states form the great cot- 
ton region, on which the factories of the North, and in a great 



measure those of England, depend for their supply. Cotton con- 
stitutes our most important export. The value of the crop ranks 
next to that of Indian com, wheat, and hay. 

The long-stapled or sea-island cotton, the best variety known, is pro- 
duced on the islands and coasts of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and 
Texas. Since the invention of the gin, cotton has become an article of 
prime importance. All people, except the most savage, use cotton goods 
to some extent for clothing ; and the majority of the human race wear 
little else.— The seeds of cotton yield oil, and, after this is expressed, are 
used for fertilizing the soil or fattening stock. The oil is valuable for 
lubricating machinery, softening wool, dressing morocco, etc. 

Other special crops of this section are rice and sugar. South 
Carolina, Louisiana, and Georgia, produce almost all the rice raised 
in the country. Southern Louisiana is the chief sugar-cane region. 

In South Carolina and Georgia rice is cultivated on lowlands along 
the coast which are subject to tidal overflow. In Louisiana lands are 
chosen that admit of easy irrigation, the planter being allowed to cut, 
through the levee, openings called flumes, carefully guarded with gat«8, 
for the purpose of obtaining water. When the grain is ready for har- 
vestmg the water is drawn o£E. 

North Carolina is the sixth tobacco state of the Union, and 
Tennessee also produces this staple largely. 

Indian com is the chief grain raised in the Southern States, in 
all of which it is a staple product. Wheat flourishes in the op- 
lands Sweet-potatoes are everywhere abundant. Figs, and in 
the far South oranges, lemons, and bananas, are among the fraits. 

Btock-raislng is an important branch of industry in parts of 
this section, particularly in Texas, which takes the lead of all the 
other states in the number of its cattle. Of tlie latter, more than 
four millions range on its fine pastures. In the number of horses 
Texas ranks next to Illinois, and in the number of sheep now 
equals California. 

Texas contains many large stock-farms, or ranches, each of which 
reckons its cattle by thousands. Great numbers of beeves are slaughtered 
for the purpose both of canning and of salting and barreling their meat 
Othera are shipped alive from Galveston to the West Indies and north- 
ern ports. Othera, again, are driven to various railroad points and trans- 
ported in cars to the large cities of the North. Live-stock and its prod- 
ucts—beef, hides, hair, wool, etc.— are among the most valuable exports 
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Education. — In all these states, provision for free education 
has been made by law. Most of them contain numerous institu- 
tions for the higher instraction of both sexes. 
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Historical Facts. — North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia (the youngest of the Bntish colonies), were among the 
original thirteen states. They were the Bcene of stirring events in 
the jEtovolntionarj War, being at one time the cliief battle-ground. 

The celebrated retreat of the American generals, Greene and Mor- 
gan, before the British general, Corowallis, was made acroes the western 
part of North Carolina. Timely rains, swelling the Catawba River and 
the Yadkin after the Americans had crossed, and preventing the British 
from making the passage, twice saved the patnot army from capture. 
Not till the latter had crossed the Dan into Virginisi, securing all the 
boats for miles, was the pursuit abandoned, — Describe the three rivers 
just named. What is the Yadkin called in South Carolina ! 

Tennessee was first settled by emigrants from North Carolina. 
After forming part of the latter state for some years, it was ceded 
to the General Government. In 1796 it was admitted as a state. 

Alabama and Mississippi were originally settled by the French. 
The greater part of the territory now embraced in these states 
passed in 1763 from France to Great Britain, and at tlie close of 
the Revolutionary War from Great Britain to the United States. 
It was at first attached to Georgia. 

The earliest settlement in Florida was made hy the Spanish at 
St. Augustine (aw'gua-ieen), which is the oldest town in the Union. 
Spain ceded the province to the United States in 1819. Some 
years later Florida was the seat of the Seminole War, which re- 
sulted in the subjection of the Semiholes and the removal of most 
of the tribe to Indian Territory. 

Louisiana and Arkansas were first colonized by the French. 
They were set oS from the vast tract known as Louisiana, bought 
by the United States from Napoleon in 1 803 (see map, p. S9). 

Texas originally formed part of Mexico. Many having emi- 
grated thither from the United States, and the Mexican Govern- 
ment treating them oppressively, the Texans rose in arms and 
succeeded in establishing their independence (1836). In 1845 
their republic was annexed to the United States. 

Indian Territory {aee map, p. 50) is a large tract originally 
set apart for Indian tribes removed from their homes east of the 
Mississippi. The Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and 
Seminoles, inhabiting the eastern part of the territory, have be- 
come civilized, cultivate farms, and have schools, churches, laws, 
and governments of their own. The western tribes, still in a wild 
Btate, rove about, hunting the bison, antelope, deer, and other game. 

A railroad now traverses Indian Territory from Kansas to 
Texas. Some white men carry on business there as merchants, 
cattle-traders, lumbermen, etc. Many of the farm-laborers are 
negroes, formerly slaves. The soil, climate, and productions, are 
like those of the Southern States. Cotton is cultivated, and coal- 
mines have been opened. Tahleqdah, the capital of the Chero- 
kees, and Ato'ka, in the Choctaw country, are the principal towns. 

QuflltlOIUL — What city is the commercial metropolJH of the Southwest t What 
has made it so 1 How far is the Hississippi navigable ? Give an account 
of the delta of the Mississippi, and its fonnation. Describe the climate of 
the Southern States. What is the leading pursuit ? 

What is said of manufacturing industry ? Of mineral deposits ( Of the com- 
merce of the Southern States 1 What cities are the chief seats of foreign 
commerce ? What constitute tho exports, and what the imports t What 
is the leading agricultural product t State what you can about cotton. 

Where mainly is rice produced ? Cane-sugar 1 Tobacco ! What is the chief 
grain ? Where does wheat flourish t Which is the principal stock-raising 
state t Give an account of the ranches of Texas. What is said of educa- 
tion in the Southern States ? Mention some historical facts respecting 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. Respecting Tennessee — 
Alabama and Hississippi — Florida — Louisiana and Arkansas — Texas. 
Name the original thirteen states. Give an account of Indian Territory. 



Nortli Carolina has an extensive coaflt, lined with long, nar- 
row islands. Shifting sand-bars obstruct the entrance to some of 
the rivers. Fish abound in the coast-waters ; shad and herring 
are taken in great numbers. 

The middle and west of the state are rich in minerals, including 
gold, coal, and iron. Charlotte, the depot of the gold district, has 
a United States assay-office, which determines the fineness, weight, 
and value of the precious metal. Grand scenery is found among 
the mountains, particularly on the French Broad Kiver. 

Turpentine, tar, pitch, and rosin, obtained from the " piney 
woods," which extend parallel to the coast in a wide belt a few 
miles inland, are important products of North Carolina. 

These products of the pine-forests are in commerce called " naval 
stores," tar being used on the rigging of vessels, and pitch to cover the 
seams of the bottom. Crude turpentine oozes out from the pine through 
an incision made in the trunk. Oil or spirits of turpentine, used in med- 
icine and the arts, is obtained by distilling crude turpentine ; what is 
left, is cs,Iled rosin. Tar is made by burning pine-wood, full of resinous 
matter, in a pit, ^vith a slow fire kept smoldering by a covering of turf ; 
the tar gathers in an iron pan previously placed at the bottom of the pit 
Pitch is made by boiling down the tar thus obtained. 
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Raleigh, " the City of Oaks," is the capital. Twenty-eight 
miles from Raleigh is Chapel Hill, the seat of the University of 
North Carolina. Wilmington, the chief seaport and largest city, 
is the greatest market in the world for naval stores. New Berne 
has a large coast-trade. 

Soutli Carolina is noted for its rice, sea-island cotton, and 
palmettoes. As in North Carolina, the surface is low and flat near 
the coast, gradually rises toward the middle section, and attains its 
greatest elevation in the west. 

The most important minerals are gold and iron, found in the 
western part of the state, fine porcelain clay, and phosphate-marls, 
which are both used at home and exported as fertilizers. 

Columbia is the capital of the state and the seat of the South 
Carolina University. Charleston, the largest city and chief sea- 
port, is the first rice-market in the United States, and ships large 
quantities of cotton, naval stores, and lumber. Greenville, the 
third city of the state, is an educational center. Aiken is distin- 
guished for its dry and equable climate, which makes it a favorite 
winter resort for invalids. 
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CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE GROUPS. 

Situation. — KaiiBas is midway between the northern and the 
soDthem boundary of the United States, and midway between the 
Aflantic and the Pacific coast. Missonri and Kentucky, lying in 
the same latitude as Kansas, may be classed with the latter, the 
three forming the group of Central States. 

North of the Centra] States, and situated mostly in tlie Missis- 
mppi Valley, are the eight North Central States. Name them. 

Two sectional maps are required to show the Central and the North 
Centrd States. Instead of representing each group by itself, we display 
the states to better advantage by showing Kentucky with the Ave North 
Central States east of the Mississippi River (see map, p. 55) ; and Mis- 
souri and Kansas with the three North Central States west of the Missis- 
sippi (see map, p. 57). The Territory of Dako'ta, which resembles the 
North Central States in its surface and productions, is shown on the 
latter map. 

{Refer to maps, pp. 55. 57.) What river separates the eastern sec- 
tion of the Central and the North Central States from the western ? 
Are these two maps on the same scale } Which is on the larger scale ! 
Name the three Central States in the order of their size. 

Which is the largest of the North Central States ? Which is the 
smtdlest ? Which border on the Ohio River ? Which border on the 
Mississippi t Which border on Lake Michigan ? On Lake Erie ? On 
Lake Superior f Which do not border on the Great Lakes ? Through 
what waters does the international boundary between the Dominion of 
Canada and the North Central States pass ? 

Size. — Minnesota, the largest state of these two groups, has 
a greater area than New York and Maine together. Indiana, the 
smallest, is more than four times as large as MassachuBetts. 

General Description. — Parte of Kentucky and Missouri 
are traversed by low mountain-ranges ; but Kansas and the North 
Central States are for the most part made up of prairies, either 
level or gently rolling. They consist partly of lowlands, and partly 
of table-land of moderate height. The prairie-lands are unsur- 
passed in fertility ; tltey are generally destitute of timber, except 
on the banks of the streams by which they are intersected. 

The climate is healthy and delightful — warm in the Central 
States — cold, but remarkably dry, in Minnesota ; between these 
extremes it varies according to the latitude. 



This section has grown very rapidly in population, its natural 
advantages having attracted settlers in great numbers from the 
older states and from different conntries of Europe. 

The General Government offers special inducements for settling on 
its "public lands". A tract of 160 acres may be obtained without the 
3>ayment of money other than slight comniissions and fees, under either 
the Homestead or tlie Tbnber-Culture Act. A patent is issued under the 
former, on proof of five years' continuous residence on, and cultivation 
of, the tract entered ; under the latter, title is given eight years after the 
date of entry, on proof that the person who entered the land has planted 
a certain portion of it (in tlie case of forty-acre tracts or more, one-six- 
teenth) with forest-trees, and has growing at the time at least 675 thrifty 
trees to each acre so planted. Under the Preemption Act, a person en- 
tering his claim at a land-office secures the right of taking 160 acres at 
the low government rate, on proof of residence and cultivation for at 
least six montlia. To avail himself of these provisions, a foreigner must 
declare his intention to become a citizen. 

Lakes abound in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. These 
states also, as well as Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, have the advan- 
tage of being situated on one or more of the Great Lakes. Lake 
Superior is the most elevated of the Great Lakes, Superior and 
Huron are the deepest. Lake Erie has the least depth. All three 
are subject to violent storms. 

Rivers. — Numerous navigable streams furnish highways for 
internal trade ; the most important belong to tlie Gulf system. 

The Mississippi is navigable to the Falls of St. Anthony in 
Minnesota, where the descent in the river furnishes the city of 
Minneapolis unsurpassed water-power. Steamboats ascend the 
Missouri as far as the Great Falls, a distance of 2,700 miles. The 
Ohio is navigable throughout its length (nearly 1,000 miles), except 
at Louisville, where a canal has been built around the rapids. 

The rivers of the St. LawTence system, for the most part short 
and rapid, are valuable chiefly for their water-power. 

Map QoESTiONB. — (Kf/>r to Phy»iail Map of United Statet, pp. 34, 35.) 
Do the Central and the North Central States consist mainly of low plains or 
plateaus ? Which state consists nlmost entirely of low plains t What part of 
Kentucky is a low plain ? What part of Mis-souri in mountainous ? Which of 
the Central States is wholly table-land ? Wbich of the North Central States I 
Through what states, and what part of them, does the watershed extend, 
which separates the basin of the Mississippi from that of the Bt. Lawrence I 
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The flist permanent settlement in what ia now Ohio was made at 
Marietta in 1788. The early comere suffered much from the Indians, 
who defeated an expedition led against them by Oeneral St Clair in 
1791. In 1794, General Wayne inflicted a severe defeat on the hostile 
tribes in the norihwest of the state, where the county and town of De- 
Sance still bear the name of the fort he erected. After this, immigrants 
poured in from the E^t. 

Map Questions. — Bound Kentucky. What part of the state is mountain- 
ous ! Into what do all the rivers of Kentucky flow ? What river separates 
Newport from Covington ) How ia Mammoth Cave situated ( Why does 
not the sun rise at Frankfort at the same time that it does at Washington ? 
When it ia noon at Washington, what is the time at Louisville } Name some 
of the principal places in Kentucky, on the Ohio River. 

Bound Ohio. What natural highway of trade with Canada is open to 
Ohio t How can Ohio conuuunicate with the Quif of Mexico t Name two I 
rivers of Ohio that belong to the 8t, Lawrence system. Name three that I 
belong to the QuIf Bystcm. What do you ofteu find situated at or near the 
mouth of a river ? Why are towns thus located t Give examples of towns so 
situated in Ohio. What railroad center is in the north of Ohio 1 la the mid- 
dle of the state t In the south ! Where ia Sandusky, interested in the lake- 
fisheries ! Where is Springfield, well koown for its mowers and reapers ? 
Where is the manufacturing city of Zanesville { 

Indiana is diBtinguisbed for ite fertile soil, which yields plen- 
teous food-crops, and gnpporte cattle and swine in great nnmbets. 
There ie an abundance of black-walnut, oak, hickory, ash, maple, 
and other valuable woods. Wyandotte {wi-^7i-dot') Cave, ne&r the 
Ohio, almost equals Mammoth Cave as a natural curiositj. 

Indianapolis, " the Kailroad City," is the capital and metropo- 
lis. It is a great center of trade and manufacturing industry, and 
is the largest city in the Union not on navigable waters. Evans- 
ville, next in size to the capital, is situated in a rich coal and iron 
region. Fort Wayne, the third city of the state, is the emporium 
of a productive farming district, and manufactures, on an extensive 
scale, machinery, hubs, apokes, and wheels, Terre Haute {tSr'r^h 
hole) and New Albany are mannf acturing cities ; the latter carries 
on, besides, an active river-trade. 

nUnols, the fourth state of the Union in population, ranks 
first in the production of wheat and oats. Bordering on Lake Michi- 
gan, and having the MisBissippi and the Ohio on its boundaries, it 
enjoys great natural advantages for commerce. It has more miles 
of railroad than any other state (8,752). A canal connecting Chi- 
cago with Peru, at the head of steamboat navigation on the Illinois 
Kiver, establishes communication between the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi. 

Sfrinqfield, the capital, contains a fine State-house, recently 
erected (see engramTtg^p. 5S). Chicago, the metropolis of the state 
(population, more than half a million), ie surpassed in extent of 
commerce only by New York. It is the greatest grain-market in 
the world, and the chief pork-packing city and emporium for live- 
stock iu the United States. 

The farm-products annually shipped from this city exceed (200,- 
000,000 in value, of which grain and flour constitute one-third. Orain 
is received in bulk ; in order to be transshipped, it is raised by machinery 
into devator-warehouses of vast capacity, whence it is discharged into 
boats or cars. Every twenty-four hours, about 375 railroad trains enter 
and leave Chicago. Manufactures are varied and extensive. The city 
is supplied with water from Lake Michigan by two tunnels extending 
two miles under the lake. The whole business part of the city was 
destroyed by fire in 1871, but was rapidly rebuilt more handsomely 
than before. Chicago has a well-planned system of boulevards and 
parks, the latter covering nearly two thousand acres. 

Peoria and Quincy are next in size to the metropolis ; they owe their 
prosperity munly to their railroad connections and manufacturing in- 
dustry. Peoria contains lai^ distilleries. 



Hap Questiorb. — Bound Indiana. To what are most of the rivers 
of Indiana tributary ? Name the principal branch of the Ohio in Indiana, 
Where ia Bloomington, the seat of the State University t With what city ii 
Evansville connected by a canal, now useful mainly for the water-power it 
affords 1 Where is South Bend, near which the University of Notre Dame 
(Tut'OfiiAni) is situated) What took place near Lafayette ? ThebatOeo/T^ 
peaaioe, in which Oen«ral Jlarrimm broke the pouser of the Indiant in the WabaA 
vaUey {1811).— (Consult Quadamboit " HUtary of the United Statet," p. Si£.) 

Bound Illinois. Name the chief tributaries of the Mississippi in this state. 
Name some places in Illiaoia on the MisslBsippi River. What city is in the 
lead region ? What city derives its water-power from the Fox River I From 
the Rock River ? Where is Oalesburg ? Bloomington ? Where is Jackson- 
ville ? Joliet i In dcBCcuding the Ohio River from Pittsburgh, what impor- 
tant places on the right bank would you pass ) On the left t 

Michigan ranks foremost among the states in the production 
of sawed lumber. It consists mainly of two peninsulas. The 
Northern Peninsula is noted for its copper and iron ; the South- 
ern, for its grain, fruits, maple-sugar, wool, lumber, and salt. On 
the shore of Lake Superior are the famous Pictured Itocks, sand- 
stone cliffs worn into fantastic shapes by the waves and weather. 

Lansino, a railroad center and seat of trade, is the capital 
Detroit, "the City of the Straits," carries on a large commerce 
with Canada, and a still larger domestic trade, especially in grain, 
lumber, and provisions. Its manufacturing establishments include 
fiouring-mills, saw-mills, iron-works, coppersraelting works, etc. 
An important frontier post in the last war with Great Britain, 
it was surrendered to the British in 1S12, and retaken in 1813. — 
(Ccmstdt Lossing's ''Field-Boole of the War of 1812," p. S89.) 

Grand Kapids, Bay City, and East Saginaw, are manufactur- 
ing cities. Ann Arbor is the seat of the Michigan Universitr^. 

Wisconsin. — Grain and lumber are the chief exports of this 
state. Pine-forests cover extensive areas in the north and east. 
Lead and zinc are mined in the southwestem part. Fishing is an 
important branch of business on the shores of the lakes. 

French Jesuits first explored this region, and founded missions 
among the native tribes. Mounds scattered through Wisconsin and 
other North Central States, in some cases curiously shaped like beasts, 
birds, fish, etc, are attributed to a race which preceded the Tndjft nii in 
the Mississippi Valley, and to which the name of Uound-buiidera has 
been applied. 

Madison is tlie state-capital and the seat of the University of 
Wisconsin. MOwaukee, the metropolis and principal railroad cen- 
ter, receives and ships vast quantities of grain. Kacine (rg^asen') 
is noted for its extensive factories. Oshkosh mannfactnres lumber 
on a large scale. La Crosse ships grain, lumber, etc. 

Mat Questions. — Bound Michigan. To what system do all the rivers 
of Michigan belong ? By what are Lakes Michigan and Huron coimected t 
Lakes Superior and Huron ? Lakes Huron and Erie f What three cities near 
Sapnaw Bay are engaged in the manufacture of lumber and salt t Where is 
Marquette, the depot of the iron region 1 Where is the copper region ? 

Bound Wisconsin. Name the chief bay of Lake Michigan. To what two 
systems do the rivers of Wisconsin belong ? What low mountain-range is in 
Wisconsin t What rivers separate Wisconsin from Minnesota ? Name the 
principal lake-ports of Wisconsin. What place is at the head of Lake Supe- 
rior? How can a boat-load of lumber be taken by fresh-water charuieU 
from Milwaukee to New Orleans ? How is Fond du Lac situated I Janes- 
ville ? La Crosse {laA fow») ? Watertown ? Eau Claire (o-hlayr^ t 
ftUMtloni.— Mention for what each of the following sUtes is re m arkable— 
name its capital — describe its largest city — tell what you know about 
its other important cities : Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin. State some facta relating to the early history "f Ohio. Which 
of the above states contiun canals ? Describe the Pictured Rocks. Wbo 
first explored Wisconsin ? Describe the mounds found in some Of tb« 
North Central SUtes. Who are supposed to have buUt them t 
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Missouri, in population, ranks first among the states west of 
the Mississippi Eiver. Coal-measures underlie one-third of the 
state. Iron is abundant ; Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob are made 
up almost entirely of ore of a superior quality. Not far from the 
latter mountain is obtained the nickel used in coining. 

Lead abounds south of the Missouri River, and is mined in 
great quantities at several points, especially at the young city of 
Joplin. As a wine-producing state, Missouri ranks next to Cali- 
fornia. Manufactures, already large, are rapidly increasing. 

Jefferson Cfty is the capital. St. Louis (population, 350,518) 
is the metropolis of the state and of the whole Mississippi Valley. 
The terminus of twenty railroads, and situated near the junction 
of great rivers that traverse what has been called " the Garden of 
the World ", St. Louis is a leading center of internal commerce. 
In the quantity of flour manufactured, it ranks first among the 
cities of the country. 

Kansas City and St. Joseph, the second and third cities of the 
state, command a large trade in the Missouri Valley. The former 
is a great market for live-stock. 

Kansas is the largest of the Central States ; its population 
has increased with wonderful rapidity. Corn and wheat are the 
staple grains. In the eastern part, timber fringes the streams. Its 
excellent pasturage has made Kansas an important stock-raising 
state. 

Lead deposits are found in southeastern Kansas. Bituminous 
coal is mined near Fort Scott, Osage' City, and in Leavenworth. 
The Missouri is the only navigable river of Kansas ; Leavenworth, 
the largest city of the state, and Atchison, which ranks third in 
population, are on its bank. Topeka, the second city in size, is 
the capital. Lawience contains the State University. 

Map QuEsnoNB. — Bound Missouri. What part of Missouri Ls swampy ? 
To what system do all the rivers of Missouri belong ? Where are Iron Moun- 
tain and Pilot Knob situated ? What railroad center is between the Missouri 
and the Osage' River ? When it is noon at Washington, what is the time at 
St. Louis ? What places in Missouri are on the Missouri River ? On the Mis- 
sissippi River ? Which of these is connected by railroad with St. Joseph ? 

Bound Kansas. What is the shape of Kansas ? What is the general slojie 
of the country ? What part of the state is most thickly settled ? Why ? Name 
the two chief rivers of Kansas. What do you find following the banks of these 
rivers ? What places are on the Kansas River ? 

Iowa consists of fertile prairies, and ranks among the foremost 
states in the raising of live-stock and the production of grain, flax, 
and potatoes. There is an abundant supply of bituminous coal. 
Large quantities of lead-ore are mined and smelted near Dubuque 
{dnrbuke^, which is the leading emporium for this important lead 
region. 

Iowa lies on the principal highways of travel and traflSc between 
the Pacific coast and Eastern cities. Three trunk lines, connecting 
the Union Pacific Kailroad with Chicago, traverse the state. Cross- 
ing the Mississippi respectively at Dav'enport, Burlington, and 
Clinton, they have helped to build up large cities at these points. 
At Des Moines {de-mom^ the capital and largest city of Iowa, 
a handsome State-house is in course of erection. 

Minnesota contains the Height of Land which separates the 
head-waters of the Mississippi from rivers of the Hudson Bay sys- 
tem. Eight thousand lakes lend beauty to this state. Extensive 
" pineries " cover the northeastern part. The elk, the deer, and 
fur-bearing animals, abound in the thinly-settled districts. The 
numerous rivers are useful to the lumberman for floating down 
his logs, and to the manufacturer for the water-power they afford. 



St. Paul, the capital, maintains an extensive trade with the 
Northwest. Minneapolis, situated at the Falls of St. Anthony, 
contains the largest flouring-mill in the United States, and pro- 
duces great quantities of flour and lumber ; it is the seat of the 
State University. The two places just named are the most popu- 
lous cities of the state. Winona and Red Wing are noted for the 
export of whe^t. Stillwater is an important lumber-market. 

Thirty years ago this region was a wilderness ; it is now the seat of 
thriving farms and busy cities. A large part of the population consists 
of foreigners, particularly Swedes, Nor^-egians, and Germans. The 
Sioux (soo) massacre, to which about seven hundred white settlers in the 
southwest of the state fell victims, took place in 1862. The Sioux were 
soon overpowered and removed to reservations farther west. — (ConsuU 
Bryant and Murch'a ^^ History of the Sioux MasBOcre ", p. 83.) 

Map Questions. — Bound Iowa. What rivers form parts of the boundary ? 
Name the chief rivers of this state tributary to the Mississippi. To the Mis- 
souri. Wliich drain the greater part of the state ? What places are on the 
Mississippi River ? Where is Iowa City, which contains the State University ? 

Bound Minnesota. What rivers and lakes in part separate Minnesota from 
Canada ? In what lake does the Mississippi rise ? What other rivers flow from 
lakes ? Why does the Red River of the North flow in a different direction from 
the Mississippi ? Through what Canadian province, and into what lake, does 
the Red River flow ? Imagine yourself descending the Mississippi from Min- 
neapolis to St. Ijouis ; what places on your right would you pass ? What 
places on your left ? What products are freighted down the river ? 

Nebraska. — The name of this state, from Indian words mean- 
ing " water-valley ", has reference to the valley of the Platte River, 
which crosses from the western boundary to the Missouri. In the 
northwest of the state are dry and barren tracts; but in most 
parts the soil is fertile, being in the. east well adapted to grain- 
growing and in the west to pasturage. Wood is scarce, but forest- 
trees are planted by thousands every year. 

Lincoln is the capital, and here the State University is located. 
Omaha, the metropolis, is most favorably situated for trade with 
the river towns on the Missouri, and with the regions traversed by 
the Union Pacific Railroad. Nebraska City enjoys a large local 
trade, and Fremont' is a shipping-point for grain. 

Dakota is a large territory, with a sparse but rapidly-increasing 
population. It contains the best of wheat-lands, timber on the 
banks of the streams, abundant game for the hunter and trapper, 
and valuable deposits of gold and other minerals in the Black 
Hills region. Agriculture and mining are th6 leading interests. 

Yankton, the capital and largest city, has connections with Iowa 
and the East by railroad, and with the principal Missouri ports by 
steamboat. Deadwood is the depot of the mining districts. 

Map Questions. — Bound Nebraska. What river ultimately receives all 
the streams of Nebraska ? In what part of Nebraska are most of the towns ? 
Why ? Where are barren sand-hills ? To what physical division of the United 
States does western Nebraska belong ? Name some of the principal places on 
the Missouri. Point toward Omaha. 

Bound Dakota. What part of the territory is most thickly settled ? 
Why ? Imagine yourself at Yankton ; point toward Chicago — Bt. Louis — 
New Orleans. In descending the Missouri River from Yankton to the Missis- 
sippi, what important places on the right bank would you pass ? What places 
on the left bank ? How can you go from Omaha to Chicago ? Prom Omaha 
to St. Louis ? What railroad is in northern Dakota ? What makes Bismarck 
important ? Where are the Black Hills ? For what are they noted ? 

ttuestioni. — How does Missouri rank iu population ? In what does it stand 
next to California ? Give an account of its mineral resources. Of its 
cities. Describe Kansas ; its cities. Give an account of low^a. Of its 
minerals. Its cities. What does Minnesota contain ? What can you say 
of its lakes ? Its wild animals ? Its important places ? Its population ? 
The Sioux massacre ? State what you can about Nebraska and its impor- 
tant places. About Dakota and its two principal towns. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING THE MAPS. 

SECTIONAL MAP No. B. 




i., CF=18Bmi., FM = 



Draw the vertical line A B = 675 mi. 
TakeAJ = 30mi., AH = 23S mi., HC = 87 n 

40 mi., and MM = 62 mi. 
Draw the horizontal lines J Q = 60 mi., H I = 115 mi., C E = 326 mi. 

MO = 133 mi., NP = 153mi., aDdBE = 73mi. 
Draw the vertical line E L = 68 mi. Take C G = 66 mi. 

Draw AQ, J I, I Q, LO, OP, PR, and OF. 
Draw the horizontal lines Afc = 364 mi., CD = 286mi., BS = 835mi. 

Take CK^ 140 mi. 

Draw the vertical liues K T = 270 mi., and E Z = 384 mi. 
TakeKU = 96mi., KW= 51 mi., WY= 180 mi., Ad = 138 mi., dl = 

133 mi. Draw the horizontal lints U V = 208 mi. , Y b = 265 mi. 
DrawST, TF, 8V, VD, D6, bk. tZ, fi, Y J, and JK. 

Draw the horizontal line W X. 



With the aid of the construction -lines, draw the outline of each state. 
Complete the Wabash River. Insert tlie Scioto, Kentucky, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin Rivers ; also, the capital and the largest citj of each state. 



SECTIONAL MAP No. 6. 

Draw the vertical line A B = 850 mi. 

TakeAE = 60mi., EF = 166mi., FO = 168mi., aH = 36iui., HI = 
60 mi.. IJ = 106 mi., J K = 55 mi. 

Draw the horizontal lines AC = 66 mi., EL = 320mi., FM = 176mi, 
10 = 335 mi., JP =276 mi., and BT = 106 mi. 

Draw the vertical lines TS = 32 mi., andTQ = 146mL Draw the hori- 
zontal line 3R = 336 mi. DrawCL, LM, MO, OP, PR, andlQ. 

Draw the horizontal lines K Y and O N. 

Draw the horizontal lines BU = 306 mi., and K V = 296 mL 

Draw U V, and continue it to a, making Vo = 81 mi 

Draw the horizontal lines a W = 106 mi., and A D = 360 mi. Draw 
D W. Take AZ = 38 mi. Draw ZF, and the horizontal line HX 
Guided by the construction-lines, draw the outline of each stata 

Complete the upper part, of the Mississippi River. Insert the Minonri, 

Platte, Kansas, Arkansas, and Des Moinee Rivera ; also, the capital and 

the largest city of each state. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC STATES AND TERRITORIES. 



Extent* — The Eocky Mountain State is Colorado ; the Pa- 
cific States are Oregon, California, and Nevada. These states and 
the seven territories grouped with them form the Western section 
of the UoioD. Embracing part of the Great Plaine, they extend 
across the Rocky Mountain Plateau, the Sierra Nevada, and the 
Pacific Slope, to the Pacific Ocean, Their united areas equal 
aboat one-^ird of the area of the entire country, while their pop- 
ulation is less than twice that of the city of New York, 

^e nutpB on pp. 61, 6S, show these states and territories separated 
into two DivisionB, a Northern and & Southern. Name the state and 
territories comprised in the Northern Di- 
vinon. Name the states and temtoriee 
of the Southern Division. Which state 
and territories are traversed by the Eocky 
Hountains! 

Uap QuBsnoHS. — (S^er to Phytieal Map 
^ Untied Stattt, pp. S4, 35.) As regardB ele- 
Tation, of what does this Western section of 
the United States consist ? Where ore the 
highest plateaus ) Where alone are low plains 
found ! What great watershed is in this sec- 
tion t What rivers of the Gulf System rise in 
the Rocky Hountoina I What rivers of the 
Pacific System t 

In what state does most of the Great Ba- 
dn lie } Name the chief river of the Great 
BasiiL Into what does the Humboldt River 
flow t How docs the low plain of California, 
traversed by the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
(ho^-ieen') Rivers, extend 1 

What volcano is in the northwest ! What 
peaks ore in California ? In Colorado I In 
what part of California is a desert ) 

What port of this section is embraced in 
the Pasture Region ? What part lies in the ~ — 
Mineral Region ? Mention the principal wild 
animiilg of the Rockj Mountain Region. What fierce animal 
is found in the Sierra Nevada ? For what flsh is the Colum- 
bia River noted 1 By what are the Santa BarT)ara Isliinds 
frequented ? 

What parts of this section yield the precious metals I Where is cop- 
per found t Coal ? Quicksilver ? Bonut i Salt T What stntt and terri- 
tories contain iron 1 

Mention some of the principal forest-trees of Washington and Oregon. 
On which slope of the Cascade Range do they ^ri>w f What pminR are 
most cultivated in California ? In what part of the slate ) In wiml fruits 
does southern California abound ? What does Colorado produce abun- 
dantly I Mention some of the agricultural products of Oregon. 

Boundaries. — Size. — The boundaries of the elates and terri- 
tories of this section are for the most part regular, following parallels 
and meridians. The states rank next to Texas in size, California 
alone being nearly three times as laige as all New England. 

Surface. — This is the most elevated part of the United 
States. While the mountains generally nin parallel to the Pacific 
coast, there are numerous cross-ranges. In Colorado, these, with 
the main ranges, inclose several high valleys called Parks. 

The mountain-regions are remarkable for their caflona (kan'- 
yun£), long, narrow gotges worn by streams to a great depth, be- 
tween rocky walls that rise from the water's edge. The Grand 
CaBou of the Colorado, in Arizona, is 217 miles in length ; its 
walls rifie perpendicularly to a height of three thousand feet or 
more above the river. 

Consult PouxW 8 " Exploration of the Colorado River," p. 80. 




Climate. — SolL — The temperature varies according to the 
latitude and elevation; hut, as a rule, summer and winter here 
differ less in their mean temperature than in the Atlantic States, 
and in the Northwest the climate is milder than in corresiwnding 
latitudes in the East. 

Mountains condense the moisture in the air, and cause precipi- 
tations of rain or snow. Accordingly, the mountains near the 
coast deprive the winds from the Pacific of their moisture, and on 
the Pacific slope the rainfall is abuudant, the valleys are fertile, 
and forests of magnificent timber are found. 

The Hocky Mountains also have 
an abundance of rain and snow, which 
feed the rivers that flow down either 
slope and fertilize their banks. But 
the winds, having thus parted with 
their moisture, bring little or no rain 
to the thirsty plateau on either side of 
the Rocky Mountains, and it is conse- 
quently barren. The farmers can ob- 
tain crops only by irrigation ; and to 
this in settled districts they resort, lead- 
ing the water from streams, in chan- 
nels dug through the adjacent country 
in some cases for many miles. 

Natural Curiosities. — Among 
the mountains the scenery is indescrib- 
ably grand. 

Natural curiosities abound. Of 
these, California has its share. Among 
the most interesting wonders of this 
state are the Yosemite {yo-8em'64a) 
Valley, the groves of Giant Trees on 
the elopes of the Sierra, mud- volcanoes, 
geysers, and the "Petrified Forest," 
containing parts of large redwood-trees 
turned into stone. 

Yosemite was the name of an Indian 
chief, whose tribe once occupied the coun- 
try surrounding the valley ; the word 
means "full-grown grizzly bear". The 
famous valley (see engraving) is a narrow 
gorge, about a mile wide and eight miles 
in length. 

On each side granite cliffs rise almost perpendicularly, and stupen- 
dotxs domes and peaks tower toward the sky. The Merced {m^r-aade^ 
River traverses the valley. Od this Bti«am, and on creeks which plunge 
down from the plateau above, are wat«rf^ls of surpassing beauty — one 
of them, the Yosemite Fall, being the highest in the world. 

The Yosemite Valley was ceded by Congress to the Stat« of Califor- 
nia, on condition tliat it be preserved as a public park for ever.— (C(m«ulf 
"Picturesque America," vol. i., p. i64.) 

ttUMttoni. — Name the Rocky MountMn State. Name the Pacific States. 
Name the seven territories grouped with them. What section of the 
Union do these form ? Give an idea of their united areas and population. 
How do the states rank in size ? Describe the surface. How do most of 
the mountain-ranges trend f How are the Parks of Colorado formed ) 
What ore Cafions ? Describe the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 

Give an account of the climate and soil. How are crops obtained on the arid 
pluns ? Mention some of the natural curiosities of California, Describe 
the Yosemite Valley, from the engraving. What docs the word Totemit* 
mean ? Why was the valley so called t Tell all that you know about it. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC STATES AND TERRIT0RIB8. 



The National Park, situated moetlj in the northwestern 
part of Wyoming, is a tract set apart by CongresB as a place of 
public resort. Its area is three-fourths that of the whole state of 
Connecticat ; and no other region in the world of equal size con- 
tains BO many great natural curiosities. 

The Giant, one of the remarkable geysera of the National Park, is 
represented below. When in eruption, it sends up from its crater a vast 
volume of boiling wat«r to the height of 140 feet. The geysers of this 
" Northern Wonderland " are near the headwaters of the Madison Kiver, 
one of the streams that form the Missouri. — (Consult Le Conte'a " Ele- 
ments of Geology," p. 96.) 

Yellowstone Lake has an elevation of about a mile and a half above 
sea-level ; from it issues the Yellowstone River, the largest tributary of 
the UisBOuri. The falls and Grand Ca&on on this 
river are among the wonders of the Park. 

Advanti^res for Commerce. — The 
Pacific coast of the United States lacks the 
advantages for commerce which the Atlantic 
coast possesses in its numerous bays and gulfs, 
convenient harbors, and navigable streams. 

Paget (j>u'Je£) Soand and San Francisco 
Bay are the chief indentations. On the Pa- 
cific side of the Rocky Mountains, the Colum- 
bia River and several of its branches, the Sac- 
ramento and the San Joaquin in California, 
and the Colorado as f ar ae the Grand Cafion, 
are navigable ; on the eastern side of the water- 
shed, only the MisBOuri and the Yellowstone. 

For internal trade, therefore, the chief re- 
liance must be on railroads, and these are 
rapidly building. California has 2,643 miles 
of railroad ; Colorado, 2,772. 

InduBtrial Pursuits. — In Nevada and 
the territories, manufactures are limited. Ex- 
cept on the Pacific coast and in portions of 
Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico, where irri- 
gation is used, agriculture receives compara- 
tively little attention. In many sections 
"bunch-grass" abounds, and stock-raising is 
an important interest ; but mining is the lead- 
ing pursuit. 

Milling. — While coal, iron, and other 
minerals abound, mining is here carried on 
principally for the purpose of obtaining the 
precious metals, which are widely distributed 
throughout the mountainous regions. The annual yield of gold 




When gold occurs in veins, it is generally aHW>ciatod with quartx. 
In quartz-mining, the rock is got out, sometimea frmn oonmdeiaUe 
depths, and reduced to powder by machinery, bo as to detach every par- 
ticle of metal. The quartz is then washed away with water, quicksilver 
being used to combine the fine metallic particlea with itself in an " amal- 
gam," from which the gold is afterward separated. 

Silver generally occun in veins. It is often foimd in ores of lead. 

Historical Facts. — Oregon and the territories of the North- 
ern Division were formed from the Louisiana Purchase (j>. S9). 

The war with Mexico, which followed the annexation of Texas, 
resulted, in 1848, in the cession to the United States (for $15,000,- 
000) of a vast tract of Mexican territory ; and five years afterward 
a smaller tract, south of the Gila (he'lah) River, was purchased 
from Mexico. From the lands thus obtuned, 
the states and territories of the Southern Di- 
vision were almost wholly formed. 

At the time of its cession, California had a 
sparse population, mostly of Spanish descent ; 
but no sooner was gold discovered on a branch 
of the Sacramento River (1848), than thounnda 
flocked to this part of the Pacific coast. San Fran- 
cisco, from an insignificant village, soon grew to 
be a great commercial city. The precious mrtiBU 
have since been discovered at numerous points, 
and large mining-towns, inhabited principally by 
immigrants from the older states, now dot what 
was the Western wilderness. 

Tliis section contains many Indians, and baa 
been the seat of recent Indian wan, arising from 
the refusal of the natives to settle on reeervaticms. 
The Government maintains forts at different pcnnta 



NORTHERN DIVISION. 

Oregon is an agricultural and wool-grow- 
ing state. Wheat is the staple. Fruits are 
abundant, including apples of superior quality. 
On the western slopes of the Cascade Range 
are forests of gigantic firs, pines, cedars, and 
spruces, that furnish the best masts and spars 
in the world. 

Copper and iron deposits have a wide 
range. Lumber, fionr, and a variety of arti- 
cles for domestic use, are manufactured. 
Salmon are canned, for export, at Astoria and 
other places. Most of the towns lie in the 



valley of the Willamette {wil-lah'tnet) River. 
Saleh, the capita] of the state, contains tine public buildinga 
and silver in the United States amounts to about $80,000,000, the . and fiourishing manufacturing establishments. Portland, the largest 
whole world's prodnction being estimated at $200,000,000. j city and chief center of commerce, is connected by steamers with 

Thegold and silverofourcountrycomealmoBt entirely fromthe | San Francisco and the towns on Pugct Sound; it exports grain, 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific States and Territories. In tlieir pro- ] flour, wool, and lumber. Oregon City is a manufacturing place, 
dnctiou, Colorado and California take the lead ; Nevada, Arizona, j jj^p QrESTioNs.— Bound Oregon. Why is this not a coni-raising state! 

Utah, Montana, Dakota, Idaho, and Oregon, follow in the order ■- Describe the Cascade Range, Name some of lis peaks. Where are the Kit- 



named. California yields the most gold, Colorado the most silver. '. math {HM'mat) Lakes ? What is the Dalles (dah) t A (own eaUed/nm ti* 

Oreat Dalleg, or rapUi, in the Ccltimbia Hicer. Name the principal toww 
on the Willamette River. Why are there no towns in the southeast of the 
state f From what docs the Columbia River separate Oregon ? 

Bound Washington. What river crosses Washington f What b the cMef 

branch of the Columbia River f Describe the Snake or Lewis River. On whit 

' sound arc the chief ports of Washington ? Bound Idaho, Bound Montana. 

I Name the principal rivers of llontana. Describe the Yellowstone River. 

Bound Wyoming. What famous peak is in Wyoming f What mountain 



When gold, having been washed down in the course of time from the 
worn and crumbling rocks of mountain-slopes, occurs in clay or gravel 
netu" the surface, it is obtained by hydraulic mining. Water is brought 
in ditehes, sometimes many miles, to hills above the deposits ; whence it 
is carried down in iron pipes, and directed, in streams of tremendous 
power, against the bank to be excavated. The earth is washed away 
and carried through long sluice-boxes, in which the heavy metal falls 



to the bottom and is caught, while the lighter waste material f 



8 off. I range ? What railroad crosses the southem part f 



" ^'tftlmu riamln. P. M. at Qrttnwleh. * 
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The Territories. — Washington, in its fine harbors, has su- 
perior advantages for commerce ; in its noble forests, for lumber- 
ing; and, in the water-power of its rapid streams, for manufactur- 
ing. Oltupia is the capital ; Walla Walla is the largest town. 

Idaho has fertile valleys, in which wheat, barley, oats, and 
potatoes, are cultivated ; but raining and stock-raising receive the 
chief attention. The most profitable mining districts are in the 
southwest, in the vicinity of Idaho City, Silver City, and Boise' 
(bo^aee) Cmr, the capital. 

Montana is a fine mining and grazing territory, containing valu- 
able deposits of gold, silver, copper, and iron, and having thousands 
of acres covered with bunch-grass, Hel'esa, the capital, and Vir- 
j^nia City, are the trade-centers of rich mining districts. 

Wyoming has abundant mineral resources, as yet but partially 
developed. Coal is mined to supply the railroad and stations on 
its line. Cheyenne {shi-en'), the capital, is a busy distributing- 
point. Lar'amie City, a depot for extensive stock-raising districts, 
and Ev'anston, near the coal-mines, are growing rapidly. 
QuMtitHU. — Give an account of the National Park ; the geysers ; the Oiant 
Oeyser ; YellowBtone Lake and River. How does the Pacific coast of the 
United States compare with the Atlantic coast in commercial advantages f 
Mention the principal indentations of the Pacific coast. Name the navi- 
gable riveia of this section. What follows with respect to railroads t 
Give an account of the industrial pursuits of this section. For what metals 
chiefly is mining carried on ! Name the states and territories distinguished 
for producing the precious metals. Describe hydraulic mining ; quartz- 
mining. State what facta you can, mnnected with the history of this 
BecUon. What wars have occurred here t Oive an account of Oregon 
and its important places. Of Washington. Idaho. Uontona. Wyoming. 



DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING THE MAP. 

Draw the horizontal line A B = 960 mi. 
Take A C = 356 mi. Draw the vertical Hue C D = l&O mL 
Take C G = 220 mi. Draw the vertical line A F = C D. 
Draw the horizontal lines D F, O H, and D E = 300 mi. 
Draw the vertical lines EJ = 70 mi., and EL = SIO mi 
Draw the horizontal line J K = 382 mi. 
Draw B K, C L, and the horizontal line L M. 
With the aid of the constniction-linea, draiv the outline of Oregon 
and of each territory. Continue the Columbia River through Wash- 
ington. Insert Clarke's Fork and the Snake Biver ; the Willamette 
River ; the upper part of the Missouri, in Montana ; Yellowstone Lake 
and River ; the Cascade Range and the Rocky Hotmtains ; each capital, 
and Portland, Oregon. Lay off the National Park. Locate Mount 
Hood, Mount St. Helen's (a volcano), and Fremont's Peak, 
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REVIEW OF THE UNITED STATES: STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 



I 



I 



Name. 



Maine 

New Hampshire . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia . 

West Virginia 

North Carolina . . . 
South Carolina . . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois. , .% 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Minnesota 

Colorado 

Oregon 

California 

Nevada 

TCKRITORnS. 

Dakota 

Montana 

Idaho 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Utah 

New Mexico 

Arizona. 

Indian 

A.iasiLaa ■ 



Abbre« 
viation. 



Familiar Name. 



Pine-Tree State 

Granite State 

Green Mountain State 

Bay State 

Little Rhody 

j Land of Steady Habits 

' Empire State 

' Garden State 

I Keystone State 

Blue Hen State 

Old Line State 

' Old Dominion 

I New Dominion 

I Old North State 

i Palmetto State 

Empire State of the South 

Peninsular State 



Bayou State 

Pelican State 

Lone Star State 

Bear State 

Volunteer State 

Blue Grass State . . . 

Iron State 

Garden of the West. 

Buckeye State 

Hoosier State 

Prairie State 

Lake State 

Badger State 

Hawkey e State 

Black Water State. . 

Gopher State 

Centennial State . . 

Beaver State 

Golden State 

Silver Stete 



Area in 
■q. miles. 



Me. 

N. H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R. L 

Conn. 

N. Y. 

N. J. 

Pa. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W. Va. 

N. C. 

S. C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

La. 

Tex. 

Ark. 

Tenn. 

Ky. 

Mo. 

Kan. 

O. 

Ind. 

HI. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

lo. 

Neb. 

Minn. 

Col. 

Ore. 

Cal. 

Nev. 

Dak 1 149,100 

Mont. • 146,080 

Id. T 84,800 



88,040 

9,805 

9,565 

8,815 

1,260 

4,990 

49,170 

7,815 

45,215 

2,050 

12,210 

42,450 

24,780 

62,250 

80,570 

59,475 

58,680 

52,250 

40,810 

48,720 

265,780 

63,850 

42,050 

40,400 

69,415 

82,080 

41,060 

30,850 

56,650 

58,915 

56,040 

56,025 

76,855 

83,365 

103,925 

96,080 

158,300 

110,700 



Wash. 



69,180 



District of ( 
Columbia \ 



Wyo j 97,890 

U. T 84,970 

N. Mex I 122,680 

Ariz. 118,020 

Ind. Ter. | , 64,690 

Alas 531,409 



D. C. 
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Popalation ao- 
cordiog to U. S. 
C^nsos of 1880.* 



648,936 

846,991 

382,286 

1,783,085 

276,531 

622,700 

5,082,871 

1,131,116 

4,282,891 

146,608 

934,943 

1,512,565 

618,457 

1,399,750 

995,577 

1,542,180 

269,493 

1,262,505 

1,131,597 

939,946 

1,591,749 

802,525 

1,542,359 

1,648,690 

2,168,880 

996,096 

3,198,062 

1,978,301 

8,077,871 

1,636,937 

1,315,497 

1,624,615 

452,402 

780,773 

194,327 

174,768 

864,694 

62,266 

136,177 

89,169 

82,610 

76,116 

20,789 

148,968 

119,566 

40,440 

('70)68,152 

33,426 

177,624 



Inhabs. 

toa 
sq. mile. 

19 

37 

35 

214 

221 

125 

103 

145 

95 

72 

77 

36 

25 

27 

33 

26 

4 

24 

24 

19 

6 

15 

37 

41 

31 

12 

78 

54 

54 

28 

23 

29 

6 

9 

2 

2 

5 

.56 



Electoral 
Votes X 



Capital 



Largest City. 



2,537 



6 

4 

4 

14 

4 

6 

36 

9 

30 

3 

8 

12 

6 

11 

9 

12 

4 

10 

9 

8 

13 

7 

12 

13 

16 

9 

23 

15 

22 

13 

11 

13 

5 

7 

3 

3 

8 

3 



Augusta 

Concord 

Montpelier 

Boston 

Providence, Newport 

Hartford. 

Albany 

Trenton 

Harrisburg 

Dover 

Annapolis 

Richmond 

Wheeling 

Raleigh 

Columbia 

Atlanta 

Tallahassee 

Montgomery 

Jackson 

Baton Rouge 

Austin 

Little Rock 

Nashville. 

Frankfort 

Jefferson City 

Topeka 

Columbus 

Indianapolis 

Springfield 

Lansing 

Madison. ... . 

Des Moines 

Lincoln 

St. Paul 

Denver 

Salem 

Sacramento 

Carson City 

Yankton 

Helena 

Bois6 City 

Olympia 



Portland 

Manchester. . 
Rutland . . . 

Boston 

Providence. . 
New Haven. 
New York . . 

Newark 

Philadelphia. 
Wilmington. 
Baltimore. . . 
Richmond . . 
Wheeling . . . 
Wilmington. 
Charleston . . 

Atlanta 

Key West. . 

Mobile 

Vicksburg . . 
New Orleans. 
Galveston. 
Little Rock . 
Nashville . . . 
Louisville. . . 
St. Louis. . . . 
Leavenworth 
Cincinnati . 
Indianapolis. 
Chicago . . 

Detroit 

Milwaukee. . 
Des Moines . 

Omaha 

Minneapolis. 

Denver 

Portland 

San Francisco 
Virginia City. 



Yankton 

Helena 

Bois^ City . . 
Walla Walla. . 
Cheyenne .... 
Salt Lake City 



Cheyenne 

Salt Lake City 

Santa F6 | Santa F6. . 

Prescott Tucson . . . 

Tahlequah Tahlequah 

Sitka Sitka 



Miles of 
Bailroad 
iiil<J83. 

1,056 
1,088 

920 
1,967 

212 

962 
7,037 
1,870 
6,857 

282 
1,027 
2,446 

818 
1,759 
1,517 
2,874 

978 
1,909 
1,809 
1,082 
6,007 
1,533 
2,067 
1,807 
4,500 
2,205 
6,981 
5,018 
8,752 
4,654^ 
3,824' 
6,968 
2.494 
3,974 
2,772 

807 
2,648 

948 



2,133 
659 
472 
484 
613 
967 

1,076 
765 
850 



Washington. . 



Admitted 

as a state 
in 



1820 
t 

1791 
t 
t 

t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
1863 

t 

t 

t 
1845 
1819 
1817 
1812 
1845 
1836 
1796 
1792 
1821 
1861 
1802 
1816 
1818 
1887 
1848 
1846 
1867 
1858 
1876 
1859 
1850 
1864 

Orgaslied. 

1861 
1864 
1868 
1853 
1868 
1850 
1850 
1863 
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* Accordinff to the Census of 18^, the total population of tlie United States, oxdoslye of Indian Territory and .ilaslca, is 50,155,788. 



tToUl, 401. 



t One of the original thirteen ttatea. 



GENERAL ftTrESTIONS.~As each state is mentioned by the teach- 
er, give its familiar name, its capital, and largest city. Name the five 
largest states in the Union. What is meant by electoral votes ? T?ie 
number of votes that a state is entitled to cast, by its electors^ for presi- 
dent and vice-president To what is the number of electoral votes pro- 
portioned ? To the population. Which state has the greatest number 
of electoral votes ? How many ? Which states have the smallest num- 
ber ? Which state was the first admitted into the Union ? 

In sailing along the coast of the United States from Brownsville, 
Texas, to Key West, what states would you pass ? What river-mouths ? 



Why are the New England States manufacturing rather than agri- 
cultural ? Why are the Southern States agricultural rather than manu- 
facturing ? Which states owe their population mainly to their mineral 
treasures ? Of what importance is the Hudson River to the state of New 
York ? The Mississippi to the North Central States ? 

On what waters are the great commercial- cities situated ? Why are 
they situated there ? Which group of states produces the most wheat f 
The most gold ? Imagine yourself starting from the eastern terminus 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad to coast along the lake-shores as far aa 
Buffalo, what states would you pass, and what large lake-ports ? 



EPUBLIC OP MEXICO: DESCRIPTION. 
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MEXICO: CENTRAL AMERICA: THE WEST INDIES. 



MEXICO. 

Area, 741,860 aquare miles. Population, S,656,66a 

Surface.-'Mexico consiete principally of lofty table-land, bor- 
dered on the east and west by mountain-chains having the same 
trend as the Pacific coast. Both coasts are skirted by narrow low- 
land plains. The peninsula of Lower California is traversed by a 
ridge sloping abruptly to the water on either side. 

Across the highest part of the Mexican Plateau extends a 
Beriee of volcanoes, three of which rise above the snow-line. 

The loftiest of these volcanoes is Popocatepetl (po-po-kah-tay-pelV— 
rnnoking mountain), the second mountain of North America in height. 
It sends forUi smoke, but has had no eruption for 340 years. Within its 
crater, which is a mile across and 1,000 feet deep, are enormous beds of 
pure sulphur. For the purpose of obtaining this mineral, several per- 
sons make theb abode in the crater, ascending and descending its walls 
with the aid of ropes. 

Jonillo {ho-TOol'j/o), another volcano of this chain, is remarkable for 
having been thrown up in a single night (in 17G9), from fertile fields of 
sugar and indigo, to a height of 1,600 feet above the level of the plateau. 
Jorullo is farther from the sea than active volcanoes generally are ; it is 
now nearly extinct. 

Climate. — Productions. — Differences of elevation give 
rise to great variety in the climate and productions. 

The lowlands of the coast are hot, damp, and unhealthy, the 
yellow fever being a frequent visitant ; here the productions are 
tropical, and the banana and plantain are used largely for food. 

Next in elevation are the temperate regions, " the paradise of 
Mexico," to which most of the interior plateau belongs. The cli- 
mate is here free from extremes, healthy, and delightful. At 
different heights, sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, indigo, maize (the 
most important grain of Mexico), tobacco, wheat, and luscious 
fruits, flourish luxuriantly. 

The cold regions embrace the loftiest table-lands and the moun- 
tainona districts, where the climate is severe and the soil less pro- 
ductive. 

The year is divided into a dty and a rainy season, the latter 



eoraniencing in May and lasting from five to six months. During 
the dr}' season, violent northers, or gales from the north, frequent 
ly sweep across the Gulf of Mexico. 

Among the special products of Mexico are vanilla, the fruit or pod 
of a climbing-plant, and the beans of the caca'o-tree, from which choco- 
late is made. Chocolate was introduced into Europe from Mexico, where 
it was used as a beverage at the time of the Spanish conquest (1521). 
The Emperor Montezuma drank hb chocolate, flavored with vanilla, 
from a golden cup. 

The aga've, American aloe, or maguey (.m^-gtcay'), is cultivated for 
its juice, which, when about to flower, it yields abundantly ; out of this 
juice is made a wine called pulque (jnitlkay), of which the people are 
very fond. The fibers of a plant related to the agave form what js called 
Sisal {se-aahl) hemp, of which cordage, bags, and hammocks, are made. 

The cactus abounds in Mexico ; and one variety is cultivated in 
large plantations for the sake of the cochineal-insect, which lives upon 
the leaves, and which, when dried, yields the most brilliant crimson 
dye. The mode of gathering the insects is represented in the above 
engraving. 

Wine b made from the grape, and excellent oil is produced from the 
olive. Rosewood, mahogany, and dye-woods, are among the foresl^prod- 
uets. Tobacco, which is smoked by women as well as men, is nused in 
enormous quantities. 

Minerals.— Mexico has inexhaustible mineral wealth. Its 
silver-mines have been the most productive in the world, and still 
yield a large part of the world's supply. Gold, and the useful 
metals, including tin and quicksilver, are also abnndant, as well 
as the most beautiful varieties of marble. There is a mountain 
wholly made up of magnetic iron-ore. 

Industrial Pursuits.— The people are engaged chiefly in 
agriculture, stock-raising, and silver-mining. Large farms contain- 
ing from 20,000 to 30,000 head of cattle are common, and hides 
are among the exports. Mules and horses are numeroos ; thou- 
sands of the former are used by carriers, and in the mines. Mus- 
tangs, sprung from the horses introduced by the Spaniards, rove 
in wild droves over the northern highlands. 

Manufacturing in Mexico is confined chiefly to sugar, tobacco, 
saddlery., earthen-ware, and other artidee for home use. 
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Foreign commerce, carried on mainly with Great Britain, the 
United States, and France, is also limited. This is due in part to 
the difficulty of transportation ; for, except between the principal 
cities, goods are carried by pack-mules or in ox-carts. An ex- 
tended system of railroads is now, however, in course of construc- 
tion. No navigable streams penetrate to the interior. 

Silver is the great export ; the imports consist of woven fab- 
rics, iron-ware, and a variety of manufactured articles — many of 
which might easily be produced at home. 

Inhabitants. — ^Nearly two^thirds of the population are In- 
dians; some of these are banded together in wandering tribes, 
while others are engaged in farm-work, mining, etc. The Creoles 
or white natives, descended from the early Spanish colonists, form 
nearly one-tenth of the population. There are some Europeans, 
and a few negroes and mulattoes. The remainder of the inhabi- 
tants are mainly mestizos {mes-te'zoce) — ^half-breeds, derived from 
the imion of whites and Indians. 

The Spanish language prevails, but among the Indians fifty distinct 
tongues are still spoken. Hie people are generally indolent ; the greater 
part can neither read nor write. In many of the larger towns, however, 
common schools are now supported by the state governments, and at the 
several capitals there are institutions for higher instruction. 

Government. — Religion. — Mexico is a republic, com- 
posed of twenty-seven states, the territory of Lower California, 
and the federal district containing the capital. The government 
resembles that of the United States. Law and order are often 
violated, and revolutions have been frequent. 

All religions are tolerated, but most of the inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics. Among the Indians are some Pagan tribes. 

Historical Facts. — The Mexicans freed themselves from 
Spanish rule in 1821. Three years afterward a republic was estab- 
lished. Large tracts of territory were lost in consequence of the 
Texan Revolution (1836) and the war with the United States 
(1846-1848). In 1863, after the invasion of the country by a 
French army, Mexico was made an empire, and a European prince 
was placed on the throne ; but within four years the republic was 
restored. 

When Mexico first became known to Europeans, the ruling race was 
the Aztecs, a people skilled in tilling the soil, in weaving cotton cloth, 
in working the metals except iron, and in other useful arts. They had 
schools, a system of writing, a literature, populous cities, and an efficient 
government. To Mexitli, their god of war, from whom Mexico derived 
its name, they offered human sacrifices in magnificent temples. — (For a 
full account of the Aztecs, see PrescoWa ^^ Conquest of Mexico^** vol, i., 
p. «5.) 

Soon after the discovery of America, Cortez, with about six hundred 
Spaniards, invaded this vast empire, and notwithstanding an heroic 
resistance effected its conquest (1521). For three hundred years the 
government was in the hands of Spanish viceroj^, who were almost ab- 
solute, and kept the natives in ignorance and wretchedness. 

Curious remains of the ancient i)eople are still to be seen, in the 
form of sculptures, bridges, aqueducts, colossal pyramids, and ruined 
cities. Among these, the ruins of Uxmal {oox-mahr), in Yucatan (yoo- 
hg^'tan"), are especially celebrated. — (Consult Stephens* 8 ^^ Incidents of 
Travel,'' vol it., p. 4^0.) 

Cities. — Mexico, the capital and metropolis (population 242,- 
000), is nearly a mile and a half above sea-level ; it is a handsome 
city, situated in the midst of the most sublime mountain scenery. 

Le'on, the second city of the republic in size, owes its prosperity 
to the manufacture of leather, cottons, and woolens. Next in im- 
portance are Puebla (pwdf'lah) and Guadalaxara {gwah-dahrlahr 



hah'rah\ both engaged in manufacturing. Yera Cruz {yaj/rah 
hroos\ connected with the capital by a railroad, is the chief seat 
of foreign commerce. Acapulco {ahrlcahrpooVko) is the principal 
port on the Pacific. 

ftnestions. — Describe Mexico, as regards elevation. What extends acroes the 
highest part of the plateau ? Qive an account of the loftiest of these vol- 
canoes. For what is Jorullo remarkable f Describe the coast lowlands, 
as regards climate and productions. The temperate regions. The cold 
regions. How is the year divided? Mention two special products of 
Mexico. For what is the agave cultivated ? What is Sisal hemp f 
What is cocliineal, and how is it obtained ? Name some other Mexican 
productions. 

What minerals docs Mexico contain ? In what are the people chiefly engaged f 
What is said of manufacturing in Mexico ? Of foreign commerce ? What 
obstacles are in the way of commerce ? Name the chief export. The 
principal imports. Of what classes is the population made up ? What 
language prevails ? Describe the people. The educational advantages. 
The government. The religion. What facts connected with the history 
of 3Iexico can you state ? Give an account of the Aztecs. What remains 
are still found ? Name and describe the capital. What inland cities are 
next in importance ? Name the chief seaports. 



MAP QUESTIONS ON MEXICO, Eto. 

Hezioo. — In what part is Mexico broadest ? Which coaat-Iine is 
longest ? What gulfe indent the coast ? Describe the Gulf of Califor- 
nia. The Bay of Campeachy. What two peninsulas are in Mexico ? 
From what does the Hio Grande separate Mexico ? 

Where is El Paso ? What railroad will make this town important f 
Where is Jalapa (hah-ldh'pah) ? What drug, produced in the neighbor- 
hood, is named from this city ? What port is nearest to the United 
States ? Name two other ports on the eastern coast With what city is 
Vera Cruz connected by steamers ? Tampico (tahm-pe^) ? 

Describe the situation of the Isthmus of Tehuantepeo {tay'Wahn4af^ 
pek^, which is to be crossed by a railroad already commenced. Of Ghiar 
naxuato igwah-nah-liwah'to)^ the depot of the richest silver and gold 
region. Where are Monterey (mon-tay-ray^ and Buena Vista {fjwajf- 
nah vees'tahX memorable for victories gained by the United States in 
the war with Mexico ? In what direction from the capital is the manu- 
facturing city of Queretaro (Jcay-ray'tah-ro) ? Mount Popocatepetl f 
New Orleans ? Near what lake is the city of Mexico (see small map) ? 

Central America.— Bound Balize (bg^-leez^. In what direction from 
Balize is Guatemala igwah-tay-mah'lah) ? What state is east of Guate- 
mala? Bound Honduras (hon-doo'rqs). What part of Honduras is 
crossed by a railroad ? In what state is the southern terminus of this 
road ? Boimd San Salvador (sahn sahl-vq.-dor^, 

Boimd Nicaragua {nik-g,-rah'gwah). What large lake is in this 
state ? What is the outlet of Lake Nicaragua ? Into what does the San 
Juan (sahn hxxxihn') Hiver flow ? Which is the most southerly state of 
Central America ? Bound Cosia Rica (kos'tah re'kah). By what is 
Costa Hica crossed ? How is Greytown situated ? 

West Indies. — ^How are the Bahama Isles situated ? What town is 
the seat of government ? On what island is Nassau ? What memora- 
ble event is connected with the Bahamas ? What four islands are called 
the Great Antilles (ahn-teeV) ? Of these, which is the largest ? The 
smallest ? Which has the most railroads ? 

What separates Cuba from Yucatan? With what cities of the 
United States is Havan'a connected by steamers ? With what dty, 
by submarine telegraph ? What important city is east of Havana f 
Between what two republics is the island of Hayti (hay'te) divided f 
Which is in the eastern part ? Name the capital of each. 

Where is Jamaica ? What is its capital ? How is Kingston situ- 
ated ? With what place is it connected by a submarine cable f How 
are St. Thomas and Santa Cruz (sahn^tah kroos) situated? To what 
country do they belong (see lower right-hand comer of map) ? Name 
the chief islands of the Lesser Antilles. What large island on the South 
American coast belongs to Great Britain ? 
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CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Situation. — Divisions. — Central America occupies the 
Bouthem extremity of North America and the central part of the 
Western Continent. It embraces the British colony of Balize, or 
British Honduras, and five republics : — 



Nftme. 



Sq.Milee. Popalatton. 



Balizc 

Guatemala . . 
Honduras . . . 
Salvador 



13,500 

40,777 

47,092 

7,335 



Capital 



Nicaragua 58, 000 

Costa Rica ' 21,495 



27,452 Balize (large negro population). 
1,215,310 ; New Guatemala (largest city in C. A.) 
351,700 Tegucigalpa {tay-goo-se-gahVpah). 
482,422 San Salvador (founded in 1528). 
300,000 I Managua {mah-nah'gimh), 
185,000 San Jos^ {mhn ho-Mj/). 



Sarface^ etc. — Central America consists mainly of table-land 
of moderate height, bordered on the Pacific coast by a mountain- 
range which contains several active volcanoes. Eruptions occur 
from time to time, and earthquakes are frequent and destructive. 
The city of San Salvador has repeatedly suffered from violent 
shocks. 

The San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua are the most impor- 
tant navigable waters. It has been proposed to establish com- 
munication between the oceans, by means of these waters and a 
ship-canal from Lake Nicaragua to the Pacific. 

General Description.* — Valuable cabinet and dye-woods 
are characteristic of Central America. Monkeys chatter in the 
foresta ; alligators throng the rivers and lakes. Com is the impor- 
tant grain. Sugar-cane flourishes, and coffee is a large and prof- 
itable crop. Gold and silver mines are abundant, though little 
worked ; coal and other minerals are not wanting. In some sec- 
tions sheep are raised, and a coarse cloth is woven from their wool ; 
but, in general, manufactures are neglected. 

Foreign Commerce consists principally in the exportation 
of coffee, indigo, cochineal. India-rubber, and the precious metals ; 
and in the importation of various manufactures. Mahogany, log- 
wood, and sugar, are the staple exports of Balize. 

Inliabitants. — History. — Except in Costa Kica and Balize, 
the greater part of the population consists of Indians and mestizos. 
The white inhabitants are mostly of Spanish descent. The Roman 
Catholic religion prevails. 

The Spaniards subjugated this region soon after Columbus first 
visited the coast of Honduras in 1502, and they held it for nearly three 
hundred years. The five states, on establishing their independence in 
1825, formed themselves into a federal republic ; but the union was soon 
broken, and since then their progress has been retarded by frequent 
revolutions and civil strife. 

Interesting remains, consisting of ruined temples, sculptured idols, 
tablets covered with carved figures, etc., are found in different parts of 
Central America. — (See engraving^ p. 65.) 



THE WEST INDIES. 

Area, 95,929 square miles. Population, 4,881,785. 

Tlie West Indies consist of about a thousand islands, ex- 
tending in a curve from Florida to the South American coast. 
They have a tropical climate, and embrace the great sugar-pro- 
ducing region of the world. — (For a representation of the sugar- 
harvest, see engraving^ jp. 65.) 



The Bahamas form the northern part of the West Indies. 
They are low, being of coral formation. One of the chief branches 
of industry is the sponge-fishery. Sponges are the skeletons of 
small marine animals ; they are brought up from reefs below the 
surface of the sea, with long poles armed with hooks. Turk's Isl- 
and yields salt, formed by the evaporation of sea-water collected in 
lagoons (shallow ponds communicating with the sea). 

The Baliamas belong to Great Britain. Many of the inhab- 
itants are descendants of American tories, who sided with the 
British during the Revolutionary War and after its condusion 
withdrew to these islands. 

The Great Antilles comprise the large islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico {por'to re'ko\ belonging to Spain ; Jamaica, a British 
colony ; and Hayti, the seat of two independent republics of ne- 
groes and mixed races. Parts of these islands are mountainous. 
The soil is extremely fertile, and produces sugar, tobacco, com, 
coffee, cotton, indigo, and tropical fruits, in great abundance. 

Cuba is nearly as large as the state of Pennsylvania. Sugar 
and tobacco are its leading productions and exports. Three-fourths 
of the sugar, and a large part of the famous " Havana" cigars, go 
to the United States. Molasses, rum, honey, oranges, and pine- 
apples, arc also prominent exports. Coffee is extensively culti- 
vated, and two crops of com are obtained in a year. Dense forests 
cover most of the island; mahogany and ebony are among the 
valuable woods. — Cuba is now entitled to representation in the 
Spanish Cor'tes, or Parliament. 

Havana, the capital (population 230,000), is the second dty of 
the New World in foreign commerce, and the greatest sngir- 
market in the world. 

Porto Rico and Hayti resemble Cuba in soil and prodnotions. 

In Cuba, the officials are mainly Spaniards. The planters are of 
Spanish descent. The labor is performed partly by negroes and partly 
by coolies brought from China. Provision has been made (1880) for the 
gradual abolition of slavery in the island within ten yean. An insur- 
rection maintained by the Cubans from 1868 to 1878, for the purpose of 
establisliing their independence, i)roved unsuccessful. 

Jamaica, besides its other productions, is noted for its rum, 
and allspice or pimento. The latter is obtained from " walks ", or 
plantations, on the hills. Kingston, the capital, is the mart to 
which turtles are brought from the neighboring coasts and islands 
for export. The iiesh of the turtle is eaten ; its shell is wrought 
into articles of use and ornament ; its oil serves the natives instead 
of butter, and is burned in lamps. 

The Lesser Antilles consist of many small islands stretch- 
ing from Porto Kico to the mouth of the Orinoco River. They 
belong to different European nations {see bottom ofmap^p. 67). 

ftuestiona — How is Central America situated ? Name the colony and repub- 
lics of which it is composed, and the capital of each. Describe the sur- 
face of Central America. Its volcanoes. Name its most important navi- 
gable waters. Give a general description of the country. In what does 
its foreign commerce principally consist ? Give an account of the inhab- 
itants. Of their history. What interesting remains are found f 

Of what do the West Indies consist ? Describe their climate. Oive an ac- 
count of the Bahamas. What are sponges ? How are they obtained ? 
What are comprised in the Great Antilles ? What do they produce f Qvn 
an account of Cuba. Havana. State what you can about the Cubans. 
Give an account of Jamaica. Of what do the Lesser Antilles consist t 

Name the ])olitical divisions of North America. Its principal physical divi- 
sions. Name its great mountain-range ; highest mountain ; chief vol- 
cano ; largest island ; most fertile valley ; longest river ; lai^gest lake ; 
most populous city ; leading commercial city. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



tr^H ^^ 




rn the JBg'uar, tbe l&rgest of A 

1 tropical foreet, trying to proTide bimBcIf with Ma 

Such la the strength of the juguar that he can cirr; 



s 



At the top of the column, on the left, is 
animBla. He is crouched on the branch uf a trci 
favorite repalt ; the monkejs keep just out of rei 
□ff a horse nith eaae, 

PaBBJng down the eolunin, we have first, breaking the circle, a couple of pec' caries, fonnidablB 

^ nalagODiitta, small as they are, with their fierce tempers and lancet-like tusks. Next comes tlie Uimm, 

i'jT-/ « native of the slopea of the Ande«, domeslicated and used a^ a beast of burden by the Peruviana', It 

adapted to aountain-traveliug, and can carrt a hundred pounds fifteen miles a day. Below is k 

iup of chincliillao, which yielri the delicate gray fur so called, and inhabit the higher districts of 

',>,,jr- Uhili and the adjacent countries. At (he bottom of the column, the savages of Patagonia arc hunting 

' the rhe'a, or American ojitrich, with the bo'tat (ballii), in the use of which they are remarkably expert. 
On the right of the jaguar are the flamingo and the ta'pir, widely distributed Ibrough the moist tropical forests 
east of the Andes. The terrible boa-constrictor of the Brazilian woods is preparing to swallow a frightened ca- 
pib'ara, or water -hog; the boa ia from twenty to thirty feet long, and kills its victims by winding around them and 
crushing them in its folds. 

On the extreme right we have the armadillo, witli ita suit of plate-armor composed of homy acalea ; the ant-eater, 
which feeds on insects conveyed to its mouth by its long, Scxible tongue, resembling a great red earth-worm ; and 
the clialtering toucan of the Amazon forests, admired for its brilliant plutcage. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 



Area, 6,860,000 square miles. 
Situation. — Bize. — Soutli America 
forma the southern part of the Westem Con- 
tinent. It lies soutlieast of the mainland of 
Xorth America, with which it is connected 
bj the Isthmus of I'anama. Its greatest 
length is from north to south. Its 
greatest width is attained a few degrees 
; ■-; eoath of the equator. The coaet-line is 
; about 16,500 miles in length. 
,'' South America has nearly twice the 
^ area, and more than half the population, 
,.'. of the United States. In size it ranks 
fourth among the Grand Divisions; in 
population, sixth. 

Facilities for Commerce.— The coast 
of South America, in general regular, and espe- 
cially on the Pacific side marked by few deep 
ndentatioDs, does not present many good harbors. 



Population, about 28,000,000, 

The roads are poor, and in the whole Grand 
Division there are only about 6,000 miles of 
railroad. 

On the other hand, there are great riv- 
ers — the Amazon, the Orino'co, the Rio de 
la Plata {re'o day lah plak'tah), and their 
tributaries, which afford excellent facilities 
for commerce. A vessel committed to the 
Amazon at the base of the Andes, 2,600 
miles from its mouth, is carried down to the 
ocean by the current in sixty days, and may 
be brought back by simply spreading its sails 
to the easterly breeze, which blows almost 
without interruption. This river and its 
branches furnish 50,000 miles of navigable 
waters, on some of which steamers now 
make regular trips. — {Consult OrtorCs "An^ 
dea and Amazon" j>. ^S^.) 



TO 



SOUTH AMERICA: GENERAL DESCRIPTION, HAP QUESTIONS. 



Political Divisions. — The political divigions of South 
America are, the Empire of Brazil; the Repnblics of Yeneznela 
(wn-e-aw^l^), United States of Colombia, Ecuador (eh-wahrdor'), 
Pern, Bolivia, Chili {chWle), the Ar'gentine Republic, Umguay 
(uTOO-gtaai/^, and Paraguay {pah-raA-gway') ; and the Colonies of 
British, Dutch, and French Ouiana ighe-ak'ng), Patagonia, an 
extensive region comprising the southern extremity of the Grand 
Division, belongs partly to Chili, partly to the Argentine Republic 

Brazil is a constitutional monarchy — the only monarchy in 
Soatb America. The executive head of each of the republics is a 
President; the law-making power is vested in a Legislature, in 
most cases composed of two Houses. 

Map Quebtioks. — Which \» the largest division of South America ? The 
anullest t Which coneistB of a, long, DairDw striji ? Ntime the five divisiooH 
in the Dorth. Which countries iire situatetl on the Cnribbe'un Sea ? On the 
Atlantic Ocean ? On the Pacific 1 Which hnve no wueonst ? Which division 
is traversed bythegreatest number of large rivers? Which is bounded mostly 
bj large rivere t Which is named from the equator ? Why ? 

History. — South America was discovered by Columbus, who 
landed at the mouth of the Orinoco in 1-1:98. The following year, 
a party of Spanish explorers visited the northern coast. One of 
the number, Amerigo Vespucci {ah-may-re'go vea-poot'she), having 
pDblished an account of this voyage in 1500, the whole country 
was called from him America. 

It was not known that a great ocean lies west of America till 
Balbo'a made the diseoveiy, having cnBsed the Isthmus of Panama 
in 1513. Seven years later, Magellan entered the Pacific by pass- 
ing through the strut since called by his name. The vast empire 
erf Peru was conquered by Pizarro ; and ultimately the whole of 
South America was brought under Spanish rule, except Brazil, 
which was discovered by a Portuguese, and became a dependency 
of Portugal. 

In 1810, the standard of revolt was raised in the Spanish colo- 
nies; and within eleven years they all became independent repub- 
lics. Brazil separated from Portugal in 1822. 

Inhabitants. — The population is made up of, 

1. Whites, principally descendants of the early Spanish colo- 
nists, and, in Brazil, of Portugoese settlers. They are the ruling 
class, but in most of the states have hardly kept pace with other 
civilized nations. Political commotions have interfered with their 
prosperity. They use the Spanish language, except in Brazil, 
where Portuguese is spoken. 

2. Indians, numbering several millions. They are generally 
inoffensive, but ignorant, indolent, and uncivilized. 

3. Negroes, descendants of slaves imported from Africa. In 
Brazil, they form a large element of the population, 

4. Mixed races, derived from the anion of those named above. 
Most of the people belong to this class. 

In South America, the Roman Catholic religion prevails. 

ftDHtlODl. — How is South America situated ? Hon long ig its coast-line t 
How does it compare with the United States in area and population ? 
How docs it rank among the Grand Divisions ! As regards commerce, 
under wliat disadvantages does South America labor ! What great ad- 
vantage has it f What is said of navigation on the Amazon and its 
branches t 

Name the political diviuons of South America. Describe the government of 
the republics. What is a republic ! What country is a monarchy ? 
What is a monarchy 7 Why is Brazil called an empire I By whom was 
South America discovered? Why was the continent called AmfrUat 
Who discovered the Pacific I Who first entered it with a fleet, and how % 
Mention some facts connected with the later history of South America. 
Of what four claBaes ia the population made up ? What religion prevails t 



MAP QUESTIONS ON SOUTH AMERICA. 

Latitude, etc.— Which divisions of South America are wholly in 
north latitude ? Which, in south I Through which divi^na, and what 
part of them, does the equator pass t The Tropic of Capricom I In 
what zones does South America lie ? What part of South America is 
coldest ? Why ? What part of South America is as far south of the 
equator as New York is north of it f What part is crossed by the me- 
ridian of New York ! What capital ia nearly due south of Halifax I 

Laad-Siviaiona.— Name the most northerly, easterly, westerly, and 
southerly capes of South America. Name and describe the principal 
mountain-ch^u of South America. How is the island of Trinidad situ- 
ated ? To what group does it belong t What island, twice as large as 
Massachusetts, is at the mouth of the Amazon t Where are the Falk- 
land {fawk'l<}nd) Islands ? Where is Tierra del Fuego (te-A^roA dd 
fway'go) 1 What separates it from the mainland t 

Watet-I)ivlsion&— Describe the Caribbe'an Sea. Lake Maracaybo 
(mah-rah-ki'bo). Lake Titicaca (te-te4cah'kah}. What bays indent the 
Atlantic coast ? The Pacific coast ? Describe the Amazon River. What 
is its principal branch f Describe the Madeira (_mg.-de'rg) River. Name 
the chief river of the United States of Colombia. 0* Venezuela. De- 
scribe the Orinoco. What riven unite to form the Rio de la Plata ) 

Miieellaneoas. — What natural division of land is South America t 
What prevents it from being an island I What capital ia in about the 
same longitude as Washington ? How does the time at Lima (le'mah) 
differ from that of Washington ? Does the sun set at Ri'o Janeiro (jff- 
tte'ro) before or after it does at Washington ? How many minutes t 
Which division of South America has the fewest towns t 



DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING THE MAP. 




Draw the vertical line AB ~ 4,G50 mi. 
Take AL = 195 mi., AE = 1,200 mi., EF= 1,160 mi., FQ= 1,050 mi 
Draw the horizonUl lines LM = 800 ml, ED = 3,400 ml, FH = 1,840 

ml, GI = 600 ml, BE = 350 ml, EC = 700 mi. 
TakeLR = 500 ml, ES = 1,300 ml, HX = STO ml, GY = 680 mi 
Draw the vertical lines ST = 645 ml, RO = 376 mi, CN = 400 mi 

Take S V = 400 mi., and RP = 160 ml 

Draw AM, AT, VD, DH, XI, YK, FC. NO, MP. 

Sketch the outline. Insert the Andes, the Amaion River, the Ori- 
noco, the Paraguay, the Parana (pahTnh-ttah'), and the Bio de la Kata. 
How do the Andes trend, relatively to the coast ? 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OP SOUTH AMERICA. 



PHYSICAL DIVISIONS AND FEATURES. 

SURFACE. 

Hig^h and LiOW Plains. — {Refer canatanUy to the opposite 
map.) Ab regards elevation, South America is composed of four 
principal divisions: viz., the Plateau of the Andj^, extending 
along the western coast ; the Plateau of Guiana, in the north ; 
the Plateau of Brazil, in the east ; and the Central Plains, dis- 
tinguished as Llanos in the north, Selvas on the borders of the 
Amazon, and Pampas in the south. 

Map Questions. — ^Between what waters on the north and south does the 
Plateau of the Andes extend ? In what part is it widest ? Through what 
countries (compare with map, p. 71) does it extend ? By what plains is the 
Plateau of Guiana separated from the Plateau of the Andes ? From the Pla- 
teau of Brazil. In what country are the Selvas of the Amazon mostly in- 
cluded ? What rivers traverse the Pampas ? 'What part of Brazil is lowest ? 
What part of the Argentine Republic is highest ? 

Mountains. — The great mountain-system of South America 
is that of the Andes, the longest in the world, and with the excep- 
tion of the Himalayas, in Asia, the highest. 

The Andes consist of paiallel ranges, inclosing elevated valleys 
and containing numerous volcanoes* Like the Kocky Mountains 
(of which they may be regarded as a continuation), they are rich in 
mineral wealth. Their eastern slopes give rise to large rivers 
tributary to the Atlantic. 

From the Plateau of Guiana rise the Pari me {jpah-re'rawy) 
Mountains, attaining an extreme height of about 10,000 feet ; the 
Sierra Acaray {ahrkah-ri^)^ a lower range, lies on the boundary be- 
tween Guiana and Brazil. Near the coast of Brazil is the Serra 
do Espinha§o {^-peen-yah! 80)^ with its celebrated diamond-mines. 

Most authorities represent Mount Aconcagua (ah-kon-kah'guxih — 
1^,422 feet), in Chili, as the loftiest peak of the Andes and of America ; 
but recent surveys assign to peaks of the Bolivian Andes a somewhat 
greater height. 

The most noted volcanoes are Chimborazo (chim-txhrah'zo) and Coto- 
paxi (ko-to-paafe), both crowned with perpetual snow. AJong the whole 
western coast, earthquakes are common. The passes of the Andes are 
steep and dangerous ; some of them, nearly three miles above sea-level, 
can be traveled only by mules and llamas. — ^Associated with the Andes 
is the condor, the largest known bird of prey, which soars above the tops 
of the highest peaks. 

Describe the situation of all the mountains and peaks named. 

Central Plains.— The Llanos of the Orinoco, and the Pam- 
pas of the La Plata and Paraguay, are destitute of trees. The 
former are very hot. In the dry season they become parched, and 
all vegetation is destroyed ; but no sooner do the rains set in than 
the whole country is covered with luxuriant grass, which attracts 
multitudes of wild cattle and horses. The pampas are cooler, pro- 
duce a coarser grass, and are interspersed with desert patches ; but 
they too support wild cattle and horses without number. 

The Selvas of the Amazon, in consequence of the rich soil, 
abundant moisture, and tropical heat, are covered with an almost 
impenetrable growth of magnificent trees, climbing-plants, and 
dense underbrush. Beasts, birds, insects, and uncivilized native 
tribes, are the sole inhabitants. 



RIVERS -LAKES. 

Rivers. — All the important rivers of South America belong 
to the Atlantic system. 

There is a remarkable connection between the basins of the 



three great rivers. The upper Orinoco is connected by a navigable 
stream with the Kio Negro {re'o iiay'gr&j^ the largest northern 
tributary of the Amazon. Between one of the branches of the 
Madeira (also a tributary of the Amazon) and the Paraguay, the 
watershed is quite insignificant ; so that the intervening tract is 
converted into a lake during the rainy season, and there is a con- 
tinuous water-passage through the Central Plains from the mouth 
of the Orinoco to that of the La Plata. 

Lakes. — South America has few lakes. Lake Maracaybo, the 
largest, communicates with the Caribbean Sea. Titicaca, next in 
size, is the highest large lake in the world, having an elevation of 
about two and a half miles. 

Map Questions. — Describe the most important northern branch of the 
Amazon. How wide is the Amazon at its mouth (um the scale) ? With whit 
is the Para {pah-rah') River connected ? Is it north or south of the equator! 
Describe the Tooantins (to-hahn-teeruT) River. Name the largest river in east- 
em Brazil. Describe the Parana River. The Paraguay River. 

What part of the South American coast is washed by the Equatorial Cur- 
rent ? What is the direction of this current ? Is a vessel from New York, 
bound for Buenos Ayres, aided or retarded by the Brazilian Current ? Would 
a vessel from the Pacific, rounding Cape Horn, be assisted or retarded by the 
current ? Describe the Peruvian Current. The Mexican Coast Current. 



CLIMATE.-VEOETATIOJT. 

Temperature. — The lowlands of South America that lie in 
the Torrid Zone, are hot; the easterly trade-winds, laden with 
moisture from the Atlantic and the numerous watercourses, supply 
abundant rain : a damp and unhealthy climate is the result. 

On the great western plateau, the heat diminishes as the ele- 
vation increases, and there are heights at which the climate is 
healthy and delightful; hence the many towns located in high 
valleys of the Andes. 

South of the Tropic of Capricorn, the climate is that of the 
Temperate Zone; while the southern extremity, exposed to the 
effects of drifting ice, Antarctic currents, and chilling west winds 
from the mountains, is cold and dreary. 

Rainfall. — The middle part of the Pacific Slope is rainless 
{see map)^ because the moisture of the prevailing easterly winds is 
condensed and precipitated on the eastern slopes of the Andes. 
In the south the case is reversed ; westerly winds prevail, the rain- 
fall on the west side of the mountains is heavy, and on the east 
side, the winds having been deprived of their moisture, desert 
regions occur. 

Map Questions. —Describe the rainfall on the coast of Guiana. On dif- 
ferent parts of the Pacific coast. Where do fogs occur ? Across what part of 
South America does the line denoting the southern limit of maize extend f 
How far north on the Central Plains does snow fall f Can wheat be raised 
farther from the equator, in North or in South America f How far north in 
the Atlantic docs ice sometimes drift ? What is its usual limit ? 

What minerals are found in different parts of the Andes ? In what coun- 
tries are copper regions ? In what country is the emerald found ? The opal f 
The topaz ? The diamond ? What are the four minerals last named ? In 
what ccuntries are coal-fields ? What rivers are noted for their turtles ? What 
birds abound in Brazil ? Wliere is the American ostrich found ? The vicufla 
{ve-koon'yah), valuable for its wool ? 

Monkeys are eaten by the native tribes ; in what regions do they abound f 
Where is the alpaca found ? Where are extensive swamps in the rainy seasons t 
In what country is the Desert of Atacama {ah-tah-kah'mah) ? Where else is a 
desert region i What are the principal vegetable productions in the north 
of this Grand Division ? In eastern Brazil ? Where is rice largely raised f 
Wheat ? Where especially does the apple flourish ? The peach ? The tree 
which yields caoutchouc {Ivo'chook), or India-rubber ff 
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SOUTH AMERICA: DESCRIPTION. — BRAZIL. 



Vegetable Products. — Both the natural and the cultivated 
productB vary greatly according to the latitude and elevation. 
The different belts of vegetation at different heights near the 
equator are illustrated on page 13. 

In South America we have the great coffee and cocoa produc- 
ing regions of the world. The various staples of the Torrid and 
Temperate Zones are raised. There are, besides, tree-ferns, dif- 
ferent varieties of palm, the India-rubber tree, cinchona (ain-ko'na) 
trees, from the bark of which qui'niue is prepared, etc. 

ftaOrtion& — Name the principal phyBical divisions of South America. What 
is the great mountain -ajstem 1 Of what do the Andes cooBist } State 
what you can about the Andes ; their highest peaks ; their most noted 
volcanoes ; their passes ; the condor. Describe tlie Llanos of the Ori- 
noco. The Selvas of the Amazon. The Pampas. 

Into what do all the most important rivers of South America flow ? Name the 
three chief rivers. Bow are their basins connected ? Name and describe 
the two principal lakes. Give an account of the climate in the tropical 
lowlands. On the great western plateau. South of the Tropic of Capri- 
corn. Where are rainless regions, and to what is the want of rain owing t 
According to what do the vegetable products vary ? What docs South 
America specially produce ? What staples are raised ! Slention some of 
the characteristic trees. 



THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. 

Cteneral Description. — Brazil, first of the countries of 
South America in size and importance, is larger than the United 
States exclusive of Alaska. It has vast resources — a fertile soil 
that yields coffee, sugar-cane, tobacco, rice, maize, etc., in great 
abundance — immense pastures, covered with cattle and horses — 
streams that reach the heart of the selvas teeming with valuable 
forestr-products — and stores of mineral wealth, including gold, iron, 
copper, coal, and diamonds. 

Considerable progress has been made in the construction of rail- 
roads ; 3,500 miles are already in operation. — In 1871, there were nearl; 
a million ajid a half of negro slaves in the empire ; but, by law, every 
child of slave-parenU bora since that date is free. 

Agriculture is the leading pursuit, and coffee is the staple 
product. Brazil yields more than half of the coffee consumed in 
the world, and the United States takes more than half the quantity 
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exported. Sugar, also, is raised for export. Cacao-plantations are 
numerous on the lower Amazon. Maize is produc«l to some ex- 
tent, but the wheat-flour used in Brazil is imported principally 
from the United States. The chief dependence of the people, 
however, is ma'nioc-flour, the making of which is one of the lead- 
ing branches of manufacture. The banana, pineapple, mango, and 
other fruits, abound. 

A coffee-plantation is represented in the preceding column. The 
bushes are partially protected from the tropical sun by palms and other 
trees. There are two, and sometimes three, coffee-harvests in a year. 
Ttie berries, gathered by band, or shaken from the bushes on sheets 
spread beneath, are gradually dried, and the seeds are then separated 
from the shells. 

The manioc is a shrub with large roots. These are scrapeil to a pulp, 
which is prepared for use by being pressed, baked on a hot iron plate, 
and dried in the sun. When well washed with cold water and dried, it 
becomes the tapio'ca of commerce. 

Forest-Products. — The forests yield rosewood, mahogany, 
cocoanuts, and wax from a variety of the palm ; also, Brazil-nnts, 
Brazil-wood used in dyeing to produce red and purple tints, 
and the rare tortoise-shell wood pronounced the most beautiful 
cabinet-wood in the world. One of the most valuable prod- 
ucts is caoutchouc, obtained by making incisions in the India- 
rubber tree. The milky juice which oozea out is hardened in 
the sun or over a fire. 

Cities. — Kio Janeiro, the capital (population, 274,972), 
has a noble harbor, and is the largest city of South America; 
it is the great mart for coffee, besides which it exports tobacco, 
hides, diamonds, etc. Bahia (bah^'oA), the second city in size, 
and Pemanibueo { per-nnhm^oo'ko), the third, are actively 
engaged in commerce. Para, at the gate of the great river- 
system, is the principal shipping-point for India-rubber, cocoa 
(the product of the cacao), rice, and cocoanuts. 
Con6u.lt Marcoy's " Travels in South America" vol. ii., p. S3S. 

Map Questions. — Bound Brazil. In what part are the important 
cities? What mountains and cape are near Rio Janeiro? Near whit 
mountains is the eastern diamond district ? Where are the Geral {Aof- 
Tiihl') fountains ? Where is the gold district ? Which is farther east 
Rio Janeiro or Washington ? When it is noon at Washington, whU if 
the time at Rio Janeiro I 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

The United States of Colombia occnpiea the northwest- 
ran extremity of South America. This repablio is of special im- 
portance, because it embraces the Isthmus of Panama. A raib^^ad, 
connectiBg Atlantic with Pacific steamers, now croeses the Isth- 
mus : bat a ship-canal from ocean to ocean has been begun, which, 
when built, will make great changes in the commerce of the world. 

The principal means of communication between the interior 
and the eea is the Magdale'na River, which is navigated by steam- 
exB. The lowlands yield the usual tropical products. The precious 
metals, emeralds, platinum, salt, and coal, are the most valuable 
minerals. Gold and silver, Pemviao bark (from the cinchona- 
tree), coffee, hides, and tobacco, are the main exports. 
The "Panama" hats, obtained from this country 
and Ecuador, are made from the fibers of a na- 
tive tree resembling the palm. Bogota 
(pOifo4ah') is the capital and largest city. 

Mat QnEsnovB. — How mnny Soulh 
Anwrican republics an there ! Kame the 
Qiree most northerly. Bound the United 
States of Colombia. What two porta 
does the Panama Railroad connect ? 
What will be gained, if a ship-canal is 
bnilt across the Isthmus t Bound Ven- 
ezuela. Name its chief rivers — take 
— gulf. How is the Orinoco River 
connected with the Negro? Bound 
Ecuador. What noted volcanoea are 
in Ecuador t Describe the situation 
of the Oulf of Guayaquil (gmniJt-teel'). 

Venezuela is a country rich 
in tropical products, the most 
valuable trees, and mineral wealth 
as yet undeveloped. Coffee is 
the chief object of cuhivation. 
Cattle-raising is the favorite pur- 
suit; vast herds find pasturage 
on the llanos, and furnish hides 
and tallow for exportation. 

Caracas {kah-rah'kahs), the 
capital, is situated ten miles from 
its port, La Guayra (lah gwi'rak). 

In liike Uaracaybo and on the Orinoco may occasionally be seen 
Indian villagce built over the water on piles. One of these, met with by 
the early Spanish explorers, so reminded them of the mode of building 
in the cit? of Venice, that they called the village Venezuela, little Venice, 
a name since extended to the whole country. 

^Ecuador. — Of this republic, cocoa is the staple product ; be- 
aides which, India-rubber, Peruvian bark, and vegetable-ivory, are 
among the leading exports. Wheat is raised in its perfection 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea, and potatoes flourish at a 
still greater height. Boads are almost unknown. 

Qurro, " the city above the clouds " (elevation 9,543 feet), is 
the capital. Guayaquil is the principal port. 

The v^ietable-lvory nut is the product of a species of palm. As the 
nut ripens, the contents of the outer shell harden into a white kernel 
Teaembling ivory, which is easily carved, and is largely used for making 
buttons. — A strange practice among some of the Indians and half-breeds, 
is the eating of clay, which becomes a passion with them, and often 
proves fatal. — (On cocoa, consult Johnston's "Chemistry of Common 
Life," p. 163.) 




Pern has hitherto been important mainly for the fertilizerB, 
guano and nitrate of soda, with which it has supplied European 
countries and the United States ; but these artides are now ex- 
ported leas largely, and the cultivation of sugar ie increasing. The 
alpaca is raised for its wool ; the llama, as a beast of burden. 

Valuable minerals abound, but little mining is done except for 
silver and quicksilver. The want of roads has been a great obsta- 
cle, but recently several railroads have gone into operation ; by one 
of these, when completed, the coast will be connected with steamers 
on the Amazon, so that travelers can cross the continent in a week. 

This great railroad (find it on the map), running east from Gallao 
(kahl-lah'o), the principal Peruvian port, crosses the summit of the An- 
des through a tunnel, at an elevation above sea-level of nearly three 
miles. It passes over a deep mountain-goi^ on one of the high- 
■A tM-iil;:v.-. ill {]w world, shown in the engraving. The 
itriLitinzi of this road, with its numerous tun- 
nels, was a work of unparalleled difficulty. 
iliinufactures generally are imported ; but 
cottons, woolens, leather goods, iron- 
ware, i>ottery, paper, etc., are made to 
a limited extent. Education is n^- 
lected, though Lima, the capital of 
Peru, contains the oldest univer^ 
sity in America. 

Lima, which is seven miles from 
the coast, carries on considerable 
commerce through its port CoUao, 
particularly with Great Britain. The 
houses are built of sun-dried bricks, 
uid are mostly but one story high. 
— Peru was subjugated in 1633, l^ 
Fizarro and a small army of Span- 
iards. It was then a mighty empire, 
2,500 miles in length, inhabited by 
a partly-civilized people. They were 
sun- worshipers, and the temple of 
the Sun, at Cuzco (koo^ko), was 
the most splendid structure in the 
New World.— {Consult Presoott'a 
" Conquest of Peru," vol. i.,p. IS.) 
Map QnEsnoNs.— Bound Peru. 
What is the upper part of the Ama- 
zon called t The MaralUm (vtdh-mkn- 
ySti'). Describe the situation of Are- 
quips (ah-ray-k^poK), the center of a 
gold and silver district. With what lake is Arequipa connected by railroad t 
Where are the Lobos (li/boee) Islands, noted for their guano t Bound Bolivia. 
What rivor-ByBtem draian the northern part of Bolivia ) The southern part t 

Bolivia was named in honor of Bolivar, " the Liberator oi 
South America," to whom it owes its independence. 

The silver-mines of Potosi (jto-tose') have been among the 
most profitable in the world, and silver is still a leading export of 
the republic. The productive districts, separated from the coast 
by a desert, are difficult of access, and commerce has consequently 
been limited ; but a rulroad (already begun) around the rapids of 
the Madeira will provide the country with an outlet by way of the 
Amazon, and will greatly develop its resources. 

SucEB (wo'kray) is the capital ; La Paz is the largest city, 
ttantions.— Oive a general account of Brazil— its resources— agricultural 
products — coSee-plantations — manioc — forest-products — caoutchouc — 
cities. What makes Colombia importaot ? What enterprise is in contem- 
plation ! Mention the minerals and exports of Colombia. From what are 
Panama hats made ! Give an account of Venezuela. What was the origin 
of the name > State what .tou Imow about Ecuador 
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COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA: DESCRIPTION.— RE VIEW. 



For what has Peru hitherto been mainly important ? What change is noted ? 
For what are the alpaca and the llama raised ? What is said of minerals 
and mining ? What has been a great obstacle to the development of the 
country ? Tell what you can about the railroad over the Andes. What is 
said of manufactures ? Describe the capital of Peru. Give some facts of 
early Peruvian history. In whose honor was Bolivia named ? Give an 
account of Bolivia. 



Chili has a coast-line of about 2,500 miles. Hardly one-sixth 
of the country is adapted to tillage, yet there is a large wheat-crop, 
two-thirds of which is generally exported. Minerals are abundant, 
and mining and manufacturing are both on the increase. Copper, 
silver, wheat, hides, and wool, constitute the principal exports. 
Great Britain has the largest share of the foreign commerce. 

The Chilians are the most 'progressive people of South America. 
The Government supports schools in the larger towns, and a flour- 
ishing university at the capital. The population includes many 
Germans, English, and other foreigners. 

Santiago {8ahnrte-ah'go\ the capital, is the largest city west of 
the Andes. Valparaiso {^ahJrpah-ri^so) is, next to San Francisco, 
the leading port on the Pacific coast of America. 

Map Questions. — Bound Chili. In what zones is it ? Does the sun rise at 
Santiago before or after it rises at Washington ? Where is the island of Chiloe 
(ehsel-o-ay^, noted for its heavy rainfall ? Describe the ship-passage through 
the Strait of Magellan. Where is the convict-settlement of Punta Arenas 
(poon'tah ah-rap'nalui\ belonging to Chili ? 

Bound the Argentine Republic. What is its chief railroad center ? Where 
is the Gran Chaco (grahn chah'ko — great hunting-ground) ? Describe the Pil- 
oomayo {pU-ko-mVo) River. Where is Patagonia ? Bound Paraguay. In what 
direction is Uruguay from Paraguay ? Bound Uruguay. What two capitals 
are on the Rio de la Plata ? 

The Argentine Republic, a progressive state, receives 
more emigrants from Europe than all the rest of South America. 
Twelve lines of steamers connect it with European ports. Agri- 
cultural interests are improving. Education is fostered by the 
Government. 

The great industry is the raising of cattle and sheep ; in propor- 
tion to its population, the Argentine Republic contains more of 
these than any other country in the world. The commerce consists 
chiefly in the exportation of wool, hides, tallow, sheepnskins, live 
cattle, and jerked beef (beef dried in the sun) ; and in the importa- 
tion of woven fabrics, iron-ware, and other manufactures. 

Buenos Aybes, a large commercial city, is the capital. Oor'- 
dova and Rosario {j^o-sah'Te-d) are important centers of trade. 

The pampas are inhabited by rude half-breeds called Grauchos {gou!' 
choce), who employ themselves in catching wild horses, and in lassoing 
and slaughtering cattle. — A violent southwest wind known as the pam- 
pe'ro sweeps clouds of dust over the pampas in the dry season. 

Patagonia, the greater portion of which is included in the 
Argentine Republic, is sparsely inhabited by Indians. The part 
west of the Andes, together with the western half of Tierra del 
Fuego and the islands to the south and west, belongs to Chili. 

Uruguay consists mostly of luxuriant pastures. Herds of 
horses and cattle are the chief source of wealth to the inhabitants, 
and furnish the principal exports — hides, hair, jerked beef, and 
tallow. Montevideo is the capital and center of foreign commerce. 

Paraguay, one of the two inland republics, has suffered 
from war and unwise government. Its most important product 
and export is mate {rnah'tay), or Paraguay tea. — {CanauU Sim' 
moncTs *' Tropical Agriculture,'^^ p. I'H.) 

Asuncion (ahrsoonrse-dn') is the capital and largest town. 



GUIANA is a fertile country, with a hot and moist climate. 
It contains the most valuable woods, and is rich in tropical prod- 
ucts, particularly sugar, rice, cotton, and coffee. Negroes constitute 
the greater part of the population. 

British Guiana is a colony of Great Britain, with which country 
its commerce is mainly carried on. Georgetown is the capitaL 

Dutch Guiana, sometimes called Surinam' from its principal 
river, is a colony of Holland. Paramab^ibo is the capitaL 

French Guiana is a colony of France, which uses it as a place of 
banishment for offenders. Cayenne pepper and other spices are 
produced. Gold has lately been found. Cayenne (ki-en^ is the 
capital. 

The milk-tree, the sap of which when freshly taken from incisions in 
the trunk resembles milk, is a native of Guiana. 

Electric eels are found in the rivers. To capture them, the Indians 
drive into the water a herd of horses, which are immediately attacked by 
the eels with tremendous shocks and sometimes drowned in the encoun- 
ter ; but the fish thus exhaust their powers, and are then easily taken. 

Guiana is remarkable for its phosphorescent insects ; the lantern-fly 
is so brilliant that a person can read by the light it emits. 

South American Islands. — Tierra del Fuego {land qfjlre) 
was so called by its discoverer, Magellan, from the fires he saw on 
the coast during the night. It is a region of continual storms, and 
the natives, called Fue'gians, are degraded savages. To avoid the 
tempests of Cape Horn, steamers generally pass through the Strait 
of Magellan. 

The Falkland Islands, which belong to Great Britain, afford 
good pasturage ; cattle, horses, sheep, and swine, are raised. 

Ju'an Fernan'dez belongs to Chili, and is the seat of a German 
colony. It was the solitary residence of Alexander Selkirk, whose 
adventures suggested the story of " Robinson Crusoe ". 



THE SOUTH AMERICAN STATES. 



Name. 

Brazil 

U. 8. Colombia 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Chili 

Argentine Rep. 

Uruguay 

Paraguay 

British Guiana. 
Dutch Guiana. 
French Guiana. 



Area in 
square mi. 

3,275,000 
604,773 
439,120 
248,000 
500,000 
500,000 
207,850 I 
1,204,486 
73,538 
92,000. 
76,000 ! 
46,060 
27,560 I 



Population. 



Capita] and largeat Citj, 



10,108,291 

3,000,000 

2,075,245 

946,033 

3,050,000 

2,325,000 

2,220,000 

2,540,000 

440,000 

298,844 

252,000 

69,476 

27,082 



MUeaof 
Kailroad. 



Rio Janeiro (274,972) 

Bogota (50,000) 

Caracas (58,000) 

Quito (80,000) 

Lima (101,488) 

Sucre (cap., 28,979), La Paz 

Santiago (150,867) 

Buenos Ayres (289,925). . 

Montevideo (73,858) 

Asuncion (20,000) 

Georgetown (86,567) 

Paramaribo (22,000) 

Cayenne (10,000) 



2,500 
66 
70 

2,080 

31 

1,050 

1,625 

268 

45 i 

21 i 

I 



ftnestioilB. — Give an account of Chili ; its cities. Describe the Argentine 
Republic. What is its leading industry ? In what does its commerce 
consist ? Name the chief commercial cities. Describe the pampas. The 
southern extremity of the continent. Uruguay. Paraguay. Give an ac- 
count of the colonies of Guiana. The milk-tree. The electric eel. Tiem 
del Fuego. The Falkland Islands. Juan Fernandez. 

Name the political divisions of South America and their capitals. Which capi- 
tals arc also the largest cities in their respective countries ? Name the 
physical divisions of South America ; its great mountain-range ; most 
noted volcanoes ; three chief rivers ; largest lake ; highest large lake ; 
most populous city ; chief port on the Pacific. Sailing round South Amer- 
ica, along what countries in succession would you coast f On the westen 
coast, why are the large cities back from the ocean t 



EUROPE 




III lliB tircle at the heaii of the culunin «re 
shown wokps in pursuit of & wild-boar: the for- 
mer inhabit the forest- regions of Europe; boarn 
1 Germany, Ilungsrj, Italy, 

Greece. On the right U the reindeer ; and 

e him the cunning wulrorene, or glutton, which 
spring upon ila prey from 
hanging branch. 

Berda of reindeer coniititute the [..Bplander'i) 
Tealth, their milk and Sesh supplying him with 
food, their skins with clothing ; they feed mainly 
on lichens, for which tliey root under the snow. 
Near the reindeer are two lemmings ; these littlB 
Buimats at times move through Northern Europe 
in conntleas thoi 

their path. Birds of prey, in great flocks, 
panj them. 

On the left, we haie the spotted lynx with his favor- 
ite hare, and the ermine prized for its white fur. Below 
the circle ia represented the brown hear, common in all 
tba monntiiinoua regions. The animal with the pointed 
mnzile, looking round at Bruin, is the fox, which, aa 
well as the badger shown near it, is widely distributed. 

In the Alpine scene below, the lammergeyer (lamli- 
Vi^urt) is driving the frightened chamois over the preci- 
pice, that he may feed on its curcaax. The wary chamois 
(whose akin is made into soft "tAammi/ "). and the ibex, 
in the foreground, inhabit the summits of the Alps, the 
PjfrenecB, and the Can' casus llountainH. 

On the right of the virele at the hottoni, 
the Bwpet-Toiced nightingale, which wint 
em Africa, but is found during the sur 
all parta of Europe except the far 
north A1>o>e it is the blackbird and 
on tbe bmn h beside it tbe pugnaciou'i 
ahrike sometinies trained lu Russia to 
catch rats and miut. The akvlark is 
on the ground and the red breaal on 
an adjacent twig 

Tbe great bustard standing on 
one foot in tbe picture inhabits drr 
grassy plains In tbe bach^rounj is 
tbB long legged crane in tbi. fore 
ground the pelican with its larf^e bill 
Tbe other birds are different r'peim 
of grouse On the ground is the ptar 
migan abo^e il tbe hiatk-ciik and 
perched on a branch the lapLrcailzie 




Dortliwestcrn part of tliL' Eastern Conti- 
nent, It may be called the Peninsular 
Grand Divisiun ; for not only dot 
tain several large peninsulas, but it may 
itself be regarded as a great peninsula, 
projecting from Asia, between tbe Arc- 
tie Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea, 

Heferriug to map, p. 79, name coun- 
tries forming five peninsulas. Which of 
these project toward the south ! Which 
projects toward the north 1 Describe the situ- 
ation of Cape Matapau'. Of North Cape. Of 
Cape St. Vincent. 

Size. — Europe is the smallest of the six 
Grand Divisions. Its greatest length, from 
Cape St. Vincent in a northeasterly direc- 
tion to the U'rnl Mountains, is 3,400 miles; 
its extreme breadth, from Cape Matapan to 
North Cape, is 2,4-00 miles. 

Coast-line. — The coast-line of Europe 
is about 20,000 miles in length — greater in 
proportion to its area than that of any oth- 
er Grand Division, 
To the excellent 
harbors afforded 
by its numerous in- 
dentations and by 
its many large isl- 
ands, which con- 
stitute about one- 
twentieth of its 
area, Europe is 
mainly indebted 
for its commercial 
Bupi-emacy, 
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UNITED KINGDOM OF QREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland em- 
braces England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. The first three 
make up the island of Great Briton ; and this, with Ireland and 
smaller adjacent islands, forma the j^roup called the British Isles. 

Great Briton stands among the first countries of Europe. 
It eorpasses all nations in maritime power, commerce, manufac- 
tnres, and the production of coal, iron, and tin. The sun never 
sets on its dominions, for it has possessions in all parts of the 
world. The United Kingdom and these dependencies constitute 
the BsmsH Emfibe, which has an area of about 8,250,000 square 
miles, and a population of more than 300,000,000. 

Commerce.— The vast commerce of Great Britain, one of 
her main sources of wealth, employs about 20,000 meichant-res- 
sels and 200,000 seamen. 

The chief imports are articles of food (grain, flour, salted meat, 
sugar, tea, coffee, etc.) and raw materials (such as cotton, wool, silk, 
and timber) to be used in manufactures. Four-fifths 
of the exports are manufactured iirtit-le.s — cot- 
ton, woolen, and linen ptxtds, iron, elc. ■" " 
British commerce extends all ovit 
the globe, but the United Sliiles 
enjoys a much larger share 
of it than any other counirv, 
furnishing Qreat Brit- 
ain with most of her 
cotton, tobacco, and 
imported bread-stuffs. 

OoTemment. 

— The government 
is a constitutional he- 
reditary monarchy. 
The l^islative power 
is vested in a Parlia- 
ment, consisting of the 
sovereign, the House oi 
Lords, and the House of Com- 
mons. The House of Lords is com- 
posed of arehbishops and biwiiops of the "" ~ 
Church of England, and of dukes, earls, etc., 
who for the most part receive their titles by in- Wmnw 

heritance. The House of Commons consists of about 
650 members from England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
representing boroughs, counties, and the universities, and chosen 
by electors having certain qualifications. 

Climate. — The climate of the British Isles is mild, uniform, 
and moist. The ocean not being subject to extremes of tempera- 
ture, its winds modify the heat in summer and the cold in winter. 

ENGLAND,* though not much larger than New Ifork or 
Pennsylvania, contains about one-third as many inhabitants as the 
whole of North America. It is the great commercial and manu- 
facturing division of the United Kingdom. 

The most productive agricultural regions are east of the iow 
ridge which crosses the country from north to south. "WTieat is 
the principal crop ; barley, oats, potatoes, and hope, are also largely 
cultivated. Fine breeds of cattle and sheep are raised. 




*For the area, population, and other BtallBticii, of the European twuntriel, set 
Table on p. 94. — As heretofore directed, descrltie the situation of each city, when it if 
first nieiitioned in the leit. 



Mannfbcturing is the leading branch of industry. The la^ 
manufacturing cities are mostly on or near the coal-fields in the 
north-central part, where fuel is conveniently obtained. Manches- 
ter, the third city of England in population, has the moet exten- 
sive cotton-factories in the world. Leeds is the great manufactur- 
ing center for woolens, Bradfoi-d for worsted goods, Nottingham 
(TUtt'ting-am) for lace and hosiery, Birmingham (bir'minff-ifm) for 
machinery and hardware, and Sheffield for cutlery. 

Minerals. — Coal and iron deposits are abundant. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (?(M-ina'*g/) is the chief coal-market, and one of the great 
iron-manufacturing centers. There are valuable mines of tin and 
copper in the southwest. Lead is produced in large qnantities. 

Commercial Cities. — Londos, the capital of the kingdom, 
situated on both sides of the Thames {tetm — see amall map oppo- 
site), is the laigest and richest city in the world (population, 3,814,- 
■'>71). Its area is 118 square miles, and it contains many celebrated 
buildings — the Tower, Parliament-Houses, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, etc. London engrosses a large share of the 
commerce of the kingdom, and also carries on a 
viiriuty cif niaiiufacturee. Liverpool, the 
second city of England in size and 
commercial importance, is con- 
nected by steam-packets with 
ttie great ports of America, 
the Mediterranean Sea, 
Aostralia, etc. 

Bristol is a busjr com- 
mercial city of the 
west of England. 
Hull curies on an ac- 
tive trade with porta 
on the North Sea and 
the Baltic. On the 
southern ooaat are Forta- 
niouth, the principal na- 
val station, and Brighton, a 
celebi-ated watering-place. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are noted for 
lit univemties. 
Windsor Ciistie, represented in the m- 
£r^a^^np, ia one of the K^al rendenoea ; it )■ 
Qi,gti_c near the Thames River. 

Map Qukbtions.— In what part of Great Britain is VsIm t 
Euglaad ? Bcotland I Wtiat hills arc on the northern boundaiy of Eng- 
land ? What waters surrouiid Ireland t With what uties does Hull com- 
municate by Btcsmers ? To what English ports do steamers tiom New Yoik 
run f With what city do steamers connect Quebec ) Where ia Dover ? De- 
scribe Bristol Channel. The English Channel. The Strait of Dover. 

Name the principal Channel Islands, noted for their fine breeds of cows. 
How are these ialands situated } Descrit>e the lale of Wight. The Isle of 
Mao, where Manx, a Celtic dialect, b still spokeo. The ScQly (nPU) Ides, 
peopled mainly by flshennen. Where is Mount Snovrdon t Describe the 
Thames River. What plains are on the Thames t 

Where is the beautiful Lake Wio'dermere ! Describe the aituatioo of 
York, noted for its minster, or cathedral. What river ia on the boundary be- 
tween England and Bcotland t What battle-field, celebrated for a victory of 
the English over the Scotch (1S13), ia near the Tweed t What ia the chief 
railroad center of England t Of Wales ! What mountuns an in Wales I 
What large island is oS the coast of Wales f 

What is a firth ? Beginning at the north, and following the coast of 
Great Britain round to the starting-point, name the principal iitdentations. 
Wliat hills are in Scotland ! Where is Ben Nev'is, the highest roountun of 
Great Britain (4,308 feet) ! Where is Baonockbum, famous for the great vic- 
tory gained by the Scots, under Bruce, over the EngUah, in 1S14 1 
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UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



WAIiESi — From this mj^ed conntry the eldest son of the 
Britifih Borereign derives hie title of " Prince of Wales ". The 
people, called Welsh, have descended from the ancient Celtic in- 
habitants of Britain. The soil is not well adapted to tillage. Flan- 
nel is manofactared. ^fining and quarrying arc leading intcreBte, 
the country being rich in coal, iron, lead, and slate. On account 
of the abundance of fuel, copper-oro is brought to Swansea to be 
smelted. Merthjr Tjdtil is the emporium of the iron region. 

SCOTLAJfD consists of tvro parts — the Highlands, mostly 
monnt^nous, and the Lowlands, less rugged, but in general ele- 
vated and hilly. A line from Aberdeen to the Firtli of Clyde 
marlcs the "boundary between these sections. The Highlanders 
belong to the Celtic stock; the Lowlanders, like the English, 
mainly to the Teutonic. Picturesque lakes abound in the north. 

A low plain, from the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of Forth, 
extends across the conntry. The Lowland farms are very care- 
folly cultivated, and produce oats, barley, wheat, potatoes, etc. 
Sheep-farming is the favorite pursuit in the Highlands. Coal and 
iron are tho most important minerals, and near their beds large 
mannfacturing towns have grown up. Many persons Und employ- 
meot in the fisheries. 

Cities. — Edinburgh (ed'in-iur^ih), the ancient capital, is a 
literary center, noted for its university. Leith, its port, is con- 
nected with Holland, Germany, and Denmark, by lines of steamers. 

Glasgow, the largest city, owes its rapid growth to both com- 
merce and manufactures. It is the chief outlet of a thriving dis- 
trict, and is extensively engaged in the construction of iron ships 
{tee engraving below) and machinery, for which industries its situ- 
ation in a great coal and iron field affords superior facilities. 

Dundee imports and mannfactures Qnx, hemp, and jute ; it is 
the principal seat of the British whale-fisheries. Aberdeen, called 
"the Granite City" from its valuable quarries, is a commercial 
and manufacturing place. 

Island Oroaps. — To Scotland are attached the Hebrides 
(Juh're-deez), the Orkney, and the Shetland Islands. Rocky and 
rough, they are valuable mainly for the adjacent fisheries, and as 
pasture-lands for hardy breeds of sheep, cattle, and ponies. 

Hap Quebtioks. — {Refer to map, p. S3.) Describe the situatioii of the 
Shetland Islands. The Orknej Islands. The Hebrides. What island con- 
tains FingBl's Cave, a apacious cavern formed by rows of gigantic colmnns ! 
What waters does the Caledonian CbdbI connect ! Where is Loch Lo'mond I 





KriMi »T Rus« 



KiLLARNET, IBEUXD. 



TRP.T. A 'VT>j from the freshness of its vegetation, a called 
" the Emerald Isle ". It is well supplied with harbors, and con- 
tains many beantiful lakes, of which the Lakes of KiUamey are 
the most celebrated. The people are of Celtic descent. 

Indufitxial Pnraalts, etc. — Agricultore, incloding dairy- 
ing and stock-raising, is the leading pnrsnit. Potatoes and oats 
are the most important products ; the former are the main depen- 
dence of the people for food. English proprietors hold most of 
the land ; the laboring classes are not proeperonB, and the popu- 
lation has diminished by emigration. 

Flax is extensively raised, and is made into linen at Belfast, 
tho chief manufacturing city of the island. Iron d^Kxdts occnr, 
but owing to the want of good coal they are not worked. Peat is 
used for fuel ; tho bogs from which It is obtained cover large areas. 
Fish are plentiful about the coasts. The leading exports are farm- 
products, live-stock, linen, and distilled spirits. 

Dublin, the metropolis of Ireland, is the residence of the lord- 
lieotenant, who represents the British sovereign. It is noted for 
the beauty of its environs, and contains a celebrated university. 
Cork is the chief seaport. 

Hap QiTESTioKB. — Name the principal riven of Ireland. What baya in- 
dent the coast f Mention the chief port on the werteni coast. Where is Cape 
Clear I What island is the tenninus of an Atlantic telegraph line t Where 
is Maynootb, the seat of a college which educate! atudenta for the Boman 
Catholic priesthood t Where ia the Giant's Causewsf , formed by verticil 
basaltic columns extending into the sea I 



The British People.— The early inhabitants of the Brit- — -■ 
ish Isles were Celts. In the middle of the fifth century, Saxcms ^^^ 
and Angles, from Germany, established themselves in Britain, andf^vi 
the part in which they settled became known as England {AtigU — '^* 
land). The Teutonic element was thus introdaoed, and it wir^» '" 
strengthened by the successful invasion of the island by Nonnan^^ -^ 
in 1066. — The king of Scotland was seated on the throne of Eng— "3'- 
land in 1603, and a legislative union of the two kingdoms wiu" " 
effected in 1707. Ireland, which had early been annexed to Eng — ■ 
laud by conquest, was united to Great Britain, onder the sam^^ 
Parliament, in 1801. 

Enterprise, energy, and perseverance, mark the Anglo-Nomu^C3 
character. These traits explain the acquisitions of tenitory whicZa 
the English people have made in every quarter of the globe. Thei^ 
principal dependencies are as follows: — 



'L 



NORTHERN EUROPE: NORWAY, SWEDEN, RUSSIA. 



Ta Bsnpe, — Gibraltar, in Spain ; the island§ of Hel'igoland, in the 
North Bea, and Ualta, in the Mediteminean. 

Tb Aamiea. — Canada ; Newfoundland ; the Bermudas ; the Baha- 
mas, Jaouuca, and other West India Islands ; Balize ; British Guiana ; 
the Falkland Islands. 

In Alia,— British India ; the Straits Settlements ; A'den, in Arabia ; 
the islanda of Hong-Kong: and Cyprus. 

In Afrira. — Sierra Leo'ne ; Gold Coast ; Cape Colony ; British Caf- 
ftaria ; Natal {nah-taiW) ; the islands of Ascension, St. Hele'na, and 
Haaritina (mau-nsA'e-tu). 

Ta OOMui^ ^Australia, Tasma'nia, New Zealand, Norfolk Island. 
' ftnaatloni.— What does the United Kingdom of Qreat Britain nnd Ireland 
embrace t How does it rank I Of what is the British Empire compoBed ? 
What is its area ? Ita population I Give an account of the commerce of 
the United Kingdom. Of the government. Of the climate. Give an 
account of England ; its size ; agricultural products ; manufactures and 
nunafacturing cities ; miueralB ; commercial cities. Give an account of 
Wales ; its people ; its leading interests ; it^ towns. Give an account of 
Scotland and its people ; its agricultural products ; its minerals ; its lead- 
ing puiBuit ; its cities. The Scottish islaods. 
Oive an account of Ireland ; its resources and industrial pursuits ; its exports ; 
its cities. Of what race were the early inliabitants of the British Isles ! 
How was the Teutonic element introduced t How and when were Scot- 
land and England united } Ireland and Great Britain ? What arc promi- 
nent traits of Anglo-Norman character 1 What are due to these traits ? 
Hentioa some of the principal British dependencies. 



NORTHERN EUROPE. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

General Description. — Sweden and Norway, ntiited nnder 
one InDg, though each has it^ own legi^ktlve body and its own 
kwB, occupy the northwestern peninsula of Europe, Sweden is 
the larger and more populous division, Tlie coast fumisheB good 
harbore, and on the Atlantic side is indented by nunierons tiords 
[fyorda) — long, narrow inlets, bounded by high rocks. The peo- 
ple are honest, hospitable, and industrious. Education is general. 

These countries are bo far north that there is a great difference in 
the length of the day at different seasons. At North Cape, the sun does 
not set from Uay ISth to July 39th. 

Norway, mountainous and barren, does not yield sufficient 
grain for home needs. In Sweden a surplus of grain is produced, 
together with potatoes, flax, etc. In both countries manufactures 
are limited, in consequence of the want of coal. 

Resources. — The wealth of the peninsula consists in its 
mines of iron and copper, its extensive pine-forests, and its fish- 
eries. Swedish iron, smelted with charcoal, is of superior quality, 
and is in demand for the manufacture of cutlery. Iron, copper, 
grain, timber, tar, and the products of the fisheries, are exported. 

Cod, herring, mackerel, and loheters (exported by thousands to Eng- 
land), swann on the Atlantic coast, and twenty thousand Norwegian 
fiahennen are engaged in their capture. The Lofoden Islands are the 
chief seat of the cod-flshery ; twenty millions of fish are taken every 
year. Large quantities of cod-liver oil are manufactured here. — {Con- 
tttlt SimmondsCs " Commercial Producia of the Sea," p. Sli.) 

Cities. — Stockholu, the capital of the two kingdoms, is called 
"the Northern Venice," from its situation on islands in the chan- 
nel connecting Lake Mae'Iar with the Baltic. Gottenbiirg, the 
second city of Sweden, is a seat of commerce and manufactures. 

CHBiSTLunA Qeris-te-ah'ne-ah) is the capital of Norway. Ber- 
gen trades lai^ly in the products of the fisheries. 



RUSSIA. 

General Description. — Kussia embraces the eastern half 
of Europe. Extending across the Ural Mountains, it also includes 
more than one-third of Asia, forming the largest empire in the 
world. The Russian Empire has an area of nearly 8,400,000 
square miles, and a population of about 98,000,000. 

The people of European Kussia belong principally to the Sla- 
vonic stock, and to tlic Greek Church. The peasants are generally 
ignorant, and till 186.3 were for the most part serfs, or filaves, 
owned by the crown, the nobles, or large landholders ; in the year 
just named the serfs were emancipated. 

ProdactlonH. — Exports. — European Kussia is a vast plain, 
barren in the extreme north, but containing in the north-central 
sections valuable forests — in the central and south-central districts, 
fertile grain-lands — and in the south, extensive plains, where im- 
mense herds and fioeks find pasture. Kye is the staple food. 
Wheat, hemp, and flax, are largely raised for export. 

The products of the forests and herds are also exported, and bristles 
of superior quality, the swine that produce them feeding on tlie beech- 
nuts and acorns of the woodlands. England receives large supplies of 
grain from Odessa, the chief shipping-point on the Black Sea. Uucb of 
Russian commerce is carried on by means of faire, which are frequented 
by traders from all partsof Europe and Asia. Kiev (fce-ei/) and Warsaw, 
formerly the capital of the kingdom of Poland, have each a yearly fair ; 
but the greatest fair in the world is that held at Lower Novgorod, at 
which goods to tli« value of (20,000,000 sometimes change hands. 

Various manufactures are produced, principally from materials 
raised in the country. Coal, iron, and copper, are found, but most of 
the mineral wealth is in Asiatic Russia. 




Cities. — St. Fetebsbubg, named from the Czar Peter the 
Great, who laid the foundation of Bnseia's prosperity, is the capi- 
tal ; it engrosses much of the foreign commerce. Moscow {moa'ko) 
is the chief seat of domestic commerce, having, besides its railroad 
connections, water-commnnieation with the Baltic, Black, and Cas- 
pian Seas ; it is a grand city, and was once the capital. 

Map Questions,— (^/ct- to map, p. 78,) Bound Sweden. What are 
Skag'er-Rack and Cattegat I Describe these straits. Describe the Baltic Sea. 
Name its chief arras. How arc Lakes Wcner (u-a^n^r) and Wetter situated ! 
Bound Norway. Bound Russia. What hills arc in Russia 1 Name the prin- 
cipal port on the White Sea. On the Oulf of Finlnad. On the Gulf of Riga 
{r^gah). On the Black Sea. On the Caspian. Where is Sebastopoi (sre-af- 
ta'poQ, noted in the Crime'an War f Tlie Lapps and Finns are HongoUans ; 
what is the country of each people called, and where is it I 



THE GERMAN BUPISE.— DENMARK.— BOLL AND. 
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HOLLAND. — BE LGIUH.— FRANCS. 



The dtoation of the country has natnrallj made commerce and 
fighiug prominent pursuits. The Dutch were at one time the most 
ffliterprising and powerful maritime nation, and they etill have 
valuahle colonies in the East Indies (particularly the island of 
Java), the West Indies, and South America. The importation 
and distribution of their colonial products (coffee, sugar, spices, 
tin, etc) give rise to a very profitable trade. 

CltieB. — The Haqde {hayg) is the seat of the court. Am- 
STERDAU is the constitutional capital and largest city ; it is one of 
the chief commercial centers of Europe, and a great emporium for 
butter, cheese, spices, etc. Botterdam, also, has an immense com- 
merce. 

The Dutch cities are remarkable for their quaint red-brick houses, 
standing with the gables toward the streets. The latter are traversed by 
canals, which are spanned by drawbridges, and lined with broad quays. 
TeaselB are seen in all parts, moving to and fro, loading and unloading. 

BELOIUM is low and flat in the north, hilly and densely tim- 
bered in the south. The country is well watered, and inland trade 
is facilitated by canals. Eich iu 
coal, iron, and other minerals, Bel- 
gium is one of the leading manu- 
facturing countries of Europe. 

The linens, laces, cotton goods, 
woolen cloths, carpets, and cut- 
lery, of Belginm, are in high re- 
pute, and with coal, iron, and 
farm-products, constitute the 
chief exports. The principal im- 
ports are coSee, sugar, petrole- 
um, hides, and raw materials to 
be manufactured. France is most 
largely interested in Belgian com- 
merce. Agriculture is carried to 
great perfection. 

People. — The population 
consists partly of Flemings, of 
the Teutonic stock and speaking 
the Dutch language, — and partly 
of Walloons, who are of mixed 
Teutonic and French blood, and 
speak a dialect of French. 

Cities. — Bbi'sselb, the capi- 
tal and metropolis, is a great cen- 
ter of manufacturing industry. 
Antwerp, with a fine harbor on 
the Scheldt {skdC), is the princi- 
pal seat of foreign commerce. 

Map Questiosb. — (ife/irr to map, p. 90.) Wliat country is southweat o£ 
Belgium 7 Bound France. What mountains separate France from Bpain f 
Prom Italy ! What is the highest mountain in France ? Where are the Ci- 
vennes {tay-ten') Mountains 1 What is the principal river flowing into the 
Mediterranean from France 1 Into the English Channel ? Name the two 
principal rivers flowing into the Bay of Biscay. Describe the Loire (lieahr). 
What city is the port of Paris ? H. 

Name the leading French port on the Mediterranean. What French port is 
connected with Dover by steamers f Where Is the beantiful city of Versaillea 
(pfT-wyfe'), with its mngnificent palace ? What part of France is in the lati- 
tude of Halifax J When it is noon at Washington, what is the time at Paris ! 
Point toward Paris. Bound Switzerland. What river isaues from Lake Con- 
stance ? From Lake Qene'va ? How is Corsica situated ) To what country 
doee CoTMca belong t Who was boni on this island I XapoUon BonaparU. 




SiLi: 



THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE. 

France* one of the great powers of Europe, is more 
three- fourths the size of Texas, and contains about three-foni 
many inhabitants as the United States. In manufactures, it 
next to Great Britain. The state provides for public ednc 
The French are distinguished for their taste and ingenuity, a 
as for their eminent attainments in the arts and sciences. Thi 
a mixed race, in which the Celtic, the Teutonic, and the Bo 
stock are all represented, but the first predominates. The B 
Catholic religion prevails. 

Agriculture. — The greater part of the people live bj 
culture. The products of the north are the usual grains, 
crops, and fruits of the Nortli Temperate Zone, including the 
which is cultivated very largely for the manufacture of sngsi 
the central and southern sections, under a wanner sky, mail 
tobacco are raised ; the vine produces its rich clusters, fnnn ■ 
wines of wide renown are made ; the orange and oh've thrivi 
the mulberry, valuable fc 
food it furnishes the silk-w 



The engraving shows a nU 
on leaves of the mulberry-tree. 
five weeks after it is hatched, thi 
begins to weave around itself 
coon, which is formed of a fit 
tinuous thread about 1,000 yard 
and is designed to protect it « 
the chrys'alia state, before it e 
as a moth. The chrysalis havii 
killed, the threads from seve 
coons are joined and carefully 
oB, forming "raw silk". Aftei 
through other processes, the n 
is dyed, and woven by different 
of looms into various fabrics. 

Manufactures. — M 
als. — In the manufacture t 
goods the French stand unri 
Lyons, the second city of t 
public, and St. Stienne, ai 
chief seats of this great ta 
industry. For fine muslins, 
and otlier fabrics, for poi 
and glass-ware, jewelry, < 
watches, etc., France is n 
noted. There are large ■ 
its of coal and iron, whi< 
turned to good account. 
also, abounds. 



MABUrACTURE. 



Commerce. — French commerce extends to all parts i 
world. The United States receives from the republic large 
titles of its woven fabrics, wines, brandy, and articles of lu 
and sends it in return cotton, tobacco, petroleum, copper, ( 
some years grain. Marseilles {mar-sayW), tlie third city c 
republic, has the greatest sliare of the foreign commerce. 
{hak'v'r) and Bordeaux {bor-do') are the nest ports in est 
trade. 

Pabir, tlie capital, is the second city of the world in popt 
(2,269,023) and wealth, the acknowledged center of fashion 
celebrated for its splendid public edifices, its scientific, lit 
and educational establishments, and its artistic manufactures 



AUSTRO-HITNGART. — ROUMANIA. — 8ERVIA.— TURKEY. 
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SOUTHERN EUROPE: GREECE. SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 



granted, and a Q«aera1 Assembly, consisting of two Houses, was estab- 
lished. — The Turks were a fierce people who crossed into Europe from 
Asia ; they captured Constantinople, then the rich capital of the Eastern 
Empire, in 1453, and for a time threatened to subjugate Europe. 

General Description. — Agricultare is rudely conducted ; 
yet the fruitful soil yields good crops of maize, wheat, rice, to- 
bacco, frnits, and cotton. Domestic animals, including the goat, 
are abundant. There are minea and marble-quarries, but they are 
not worked to advantage. YariouB articles are manufactured for 
home use; also silks, leather-goods, carpets, wine, and prune- 
brandy, for export. From the flowers of the famous rose-gardens 
about Adrianople, is produced the costly attar or oil of roses. 

CoHSTANTiHOPLE, the Capital of the Ottoman Empire, has a 
commanding situation and a magnificent harbor. Among its nu- 
merous moaquee, or places of Mohammedan worship, that of St. 
Sophia {gee engraving on p. 91) is especially celebrated. Adrian- 
ople is important for its manufactures ; Salonica, for its commerce. 

ftnHtimu. — Where does Italy lie ) What does it embrace I Give an account 
of the people ; the productions ) nutDulacturcs ; exports \ commerce. 
In what do the shores of the Mediterranean abound t Describe the capi- 
tal of Italy. What ia said of Naples ! Of TuriD and Florence ; Of Ven- 
ice t When and how was the present kingdom of Italy formed 1 What 
are embraced in the Austro-Uungarian Monarchy ? How does this monar- 
chy rank in aize and population I Give an account of its agricultural 
products ; minerals ; manufacturea ; commerce. What ia the capital of 
the entire monarcfay ? Of Hungary ? 

Name the Piindpslities of Bouthem Europe ; the recently erected kingdoms. 
Describe them, and mention the capital of each. Of what empire is 
Turkey a. part t What is the condition of the people f What is the 
government ? Btate what you can about the Turks in former times. 
About agriculture in Turkey. About manufsctures. What is the capital 
of the empire ? What other cities are mentioned i 



GREECE. 

Oeneral Description. — Greece embraces most of the east- 
em peninsula of Southern Europe, together with the Ionian Isles 
on the Mediterranean coast, and numerous islands in the Archi- 
pelago. The Gulf of Corinth deeply indents the western coast, 
almost making an island of southern Greece — the modem Morea 
{nvhre'a) and ancient Felopoune'sus. The present kingdom dates 
from 1832, the people after an heroic struggle having freed tbem- 
aelves from the Turkish yoke, by which they had been oppressed. 

Twenty-three centuries ago, Greece was the leading country of 




UulB-HuiTUT IN tlOLI 



the world in civilization, literature, and art Its present con 
ofEers quite a contrast to its past. The soil woold yield a 
products of the warm-temperate regions in profusion, yet a( 
ture is neglected. Manufactures are few. The rich miner 
posits, except those of lead, are left undeveloped. Brigands 
the mount&ins. 

Much of the grain-trade of the Black Sea and the Levan 
eastern Mediterranean) is in the hands of the Greeks. Of t 
ports, dried "currants" (the small seedless grapes of Corint 
the most important ; olive-oil, lead, figs, and the skins of the 
and goats reared on the mountains, are next in value. 

Ath'ens, the pride of ancient Greece, and still full of i 
ments of its former greatness, is the capital and metropolis. 
(te'rah), on an island of the same name in the Archipelago, 
chief commercial town, and a stopping-place for steamers on 
way to and from Constantinople. 

Map QOESTtoKB. — {Sa map, p. 90.) Bound Greece. What cape i 
southern extremity ? Deacribe the situation of the Ionian Isles. Nam 
of them. In what direction is Spain from Greece ? Which of these co 
eifteads farther south 1 Bound Spain. What separates Spain from j 
How is Gibraltar situated 1 To what country does Gibraltar belong i 
makeg the situation of Gibraltar important ? Name two islands in the 
terranean Sea that l>elong to Great Britain. 

Name the chief mountains of Spain, What is their general din 
Name the highest peak of the Pyrenees. How is Andorra situated I 
is Andorra ! Name the chief river of Spain that flows into the Hediter 
Describe the Guadalquivir (gaw-d^-kaic'er). Mention the chief Bpanis 
on the Mediterranean. Where is Ca'diz, noted for the export of Sherrj 
Bound Portugal. What rivers cross Portugal ? Describe the Ta'gtu. 



SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

General Description. — Spain and Portugal occo^ 
westem [>eninsula of Southern Europe. They resemble 
other in their products, which consist of fmits, wine, the 
(including rice), the olive, the mulberry, etc. Their people 
the same stock (the Komanic), speak kindred languages, an 
fesB the Itoman Catholic faith. 

Spain contains great mineral wealth — iron-ore (shipj 
large quantities to Wales), lead, quicksilver, and copper. 
AndaluBian horses and merino sheep are celebrated. No c< 
is better situated for commerce, and Spain was once not< 
maritime enterprise ; but foreign commerce has greatly dimin 
and internal trade suffers from the want of good roads, \ 
raisins, wool, metals, oranges, and cork, are among the cxpoi 

Madrid', the capital, is distinguished for its magnificent 
and the largest art-collection in the world. Barcelo'na, the e 
city of the kingdom, is the seat of various manufactures 
woolens, cottons, etc.), and of an active coast-trade. Sev'ill 
Valencia, manufacturing and commercial cities, contain ext 
tobacco-factories. Mal'aga is noted for its wine and raisins. 

To Spain belong the Canary Islands in the Atlantic, the B 
Isles in the Mediterranean, Cuba and Porto Rico in the West '. 
several groups in Oceania, and islands off tlie western coast of Af. 

Portu^l, like Spain, exports wine and fruits in great 
titles. Grain, salted provisions, iron, steel, etc., are imp 
Ship-building is carried on to some extent. 

LisBos, the capital, lias a fine harbor and is the principal 
mercial city. Oporto is the shipping-point iorport wine. 

Among the possessions of Portugal are the Madeira Islant 
Azores, the Cape Verd Islands, and settlements in Africa and Indi 




Descriptioji of the Engraving. 

Flax, the blosjome and culture of which are shown above, has been ex- 
tensively raised for the manufacture of linen, from the earliest times. Three 
nnd a half nJlIions of acres ore devoted to its cullivation in Europe, Russia 
klone yielding one-half of the total produce of the world. 

When the crop begins to ri]K'n, the stalks are pulled up by the 
the bolls, containing the flax-seed, are carefully removed by a "rippler", or 
comb with Iron teeth. The rippled stalks are then tied in bundles and sub- 
merged in water, or spread on the grass and exposed to rain and dew, in order 
to induce fermentation, which readers the fibers easily separable from the 
■woody core. This separation is effected in acuteking-auWa ; the flai is then 
cleaosed and spun into yarn, which is woven into linen. 

Hemp is cultivated principally in Rusaiii and Germany. It h used in the 
manufacture of cordage and coarse cloths. The stalks 
dried for a few days in the sun, and then rotted in vats of water or by ex- 
posure to dew. The fibers are thoroughly »cuUhed as in the case of flax, and 
packed in bales for market. The seeds, which are rich in oil, are used na 
food for poultry, and arc roasted and eaten on bread by the Russian peasants. 

In the engraving is shown a "rope-walk", where rope and cables are 
manufactured. The fibers of the hemp are spun into 3'arns. These are passed 
through boiling tar, or, if white rope is to be mnde, are taken directly to the 
"laying-ground". Here the yarns are united in strands, and these are twisted 
into rope of the required size by machinery or by hand. 

Furina dolce (/ah-Te'nah doPcltay) is a pink flour manufactured from the 
dried kernels of the sweet Italian chestnut. The Ocfober chest nut -harvest is 
■ great gala-sea-son in the Apennines. Merry jmrties fill the woods in search 
ot the fallen nuts, and the schools are closed for a month that the children 
toay take part in the gathering. Through the forests are scattered drying- 
houses, where the fresh nuts are exposed to heat and smoke for several days. 
T'ixe blackened shells are then strip|)cd oS, and the kernels are taken to a mill 
to be ground. Prom the flour are made bread, porridge, and cakes. 

The sweet chestnut is largely used as food bj the poorer classes, not only 
*n Italy, but also in Spain, Swit?.ur!and, and Germany, 

Cork is the outer layer of the bark of an evergreen oak peculiar to South- 
ern Europe, and largely cultivated in Spain and Portugal. The tree is nol 
subjected to the operation of harking (shown in the engraving) till it has at- 
tained the age of fifteen or twenty years ; after which it is regularly stripped 
^"■ery eight or ten years, each time yielding a finer quality of cork. It con- 
tinues to be productive for more than a century ; but, if the bark is not thus 
**ttioved, it seldom exceeds the age of fifty 

Kann&ctnre of Beet-Snf^ar. — The beets are transported from the fields 
*s carefully aa possible, so that they may not be bruised. The roots are then 
Utoroughlj cleansed, and crushed. The pulp is next subjected to pressure for 
*«e extraction of the juice. This is collected in tanks, |)asscd into huge cop- 
per kettles (see upper right-hand comer of engraving), and cleared by boiling 
^ with lime. After filtration through bone-black, it is evaporated in vacuum- 



pans heated by steam-coils (see closed iron vessel in the center) ; and, as the 
concentrated juice cools, crystals of sugar are formed. 

Most of the sugar consumed in Europe is thus made from the beet-root. 
Id France, 5,000 pounds to the acre is not an uncommoo yield. 
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COUNTRIES OP EUROPE: AREAS, POPULATION, Etc. 



REVIEW OF EUROPE: STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 



Country. 



Ares in 
sq. miles. 



Great Britain ) 
and Ireland S 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Russia 

German Empire 

Denmark 

Holland 



Belgium 

France 

Switzerland . . . 

Italy 

San Marino 

Austro-Hungary 

Roumania 

Servia 

Montenegro. . . . 

Bulgaria 

Turkey 

Greece 



Spain . . . 
Portugal. 
Andorra. 



Population. 



MilM of 
RdlitMd. 



121,608 

60,922 
7,898 
29,819 
82,681 
170,979 
I 122,860 
2,177,090 
208,692 
14,789 
12,781 

11,878 

204,002 I 
15,981 

114,416 
88 

241,800 
60,172 
18,787 
8,487 
24,669 
81,900 
24,976 

196,087 

84,606 

191 



86,262,762 

24,608,891 
1,869,896 
8,786,678 
6,174,886 
4,672,245 
1,806,900 
88,886,000 
46,284,061 
1,069,089 
4,114,077 

6,519,844 

87,672,048 
2,846,102 

28,459,451 
7,816 

87,869,954 
6,376,000 ' 
1,760,000 
286,000 
1,098,998 
6,375,000 
1,979,423 

16,623,384 

4,160,815 

18,000 



18,180 



Capttftl and largest atjr.* 



Name of Nation. Prevailing Stock. 



( 



/ 12,810 

2,980 

2,440 

8,861 

062 

14,704 

21,704 

985 

1,286 

2,615 

17,187 

1,647 

5,446 

11,814 
922 



140 

896 

7 

4,067 

1,046 



London (8,814,671) British 



London 

Merthyr Tydfil, I e. (48,857). 

Glasgow, /. c. (611,532) 

Dublin, I e. (888,579) 

Stockholm (176,746) 

Christiania (76,866) 

St. Petersburg (876,575) .... 

Berlin (1,122,880) 

Copenhagen (235,254) 

Hague ; Amsterdam, /. c. 

(828,047) 

Brussels (162,498) t 

Paris (2,269,028) 

Berne ; Geneva, /. e, (50,043) 
Rome (272,010) ; Naples, I. e. 

San Marino (6,000) 

Vienna (1,103.867) 

Bucharest (221,000) 

Belgrade (30,000) 

Cettigne ; Antivari, /. c 

Sophia ; Rustchuk, /. r 

Constantinople (650,000) 

Athens (68.374) 

Madrid (384,686) 

Lisbon (233,389) 

Andorra (600) 



English 

Welsh 

Scotch 

Irish 

Swedes 

Norwegians. 
Russians. . . 
Germans. . . . 
Danes 



Dutch 

Belgians 

French 

Swiss 

Italians 

San Marinians 

Austrians 

Roumanians . 

: Ser>ians 

Montenegrins 
Bulgarians. . . 
Turks (ruling) 

Greeks 

S])anish 

I Portuguese . . 

' Andorrese . . . 



^ Teutonic and 
( Celtic 

Teutonic 

Celtic 

Teu. and Celtic. 

Celtic 

Teutonic ! 



OoTemment 



PreTallIng BeUgkiL 



Limited monarchy. 
King or Queen : 
Parliament, con- 
sistingof Houseof i 
I^rds and House 
of Commons .... 

[ Limited monarchy. 
Teutonic | ) 

Slavonic ' Absolute monarchy . . 

Teutonic , Limited monarchy. . . 

Teutonic ' Limited monarchy. . . 



Teutonic 

Teutonic, mixed. 
Celtic, mixed . . . 
Teu. and Celtic. 

Romanic 

Romanic 

81a., Teu.,Mong. 
Romanic, Slav . . 

Slavonic 

Slavonic 

Slavonic, mixed. 
Mong., mixed.. . 

Romanic 

Romanic 

Romanic 

Romanic 



I 

Limited monarchy. 

Limited monarchy. 

Republic 

Republic 

Limited monarchy. 

Republic 

i Limited monarchy. 

Limited monarchy. 
' Limited monarchy. 
: Absolute monarchy 

Limited monarchy. 

Limited monarchy. 

Limite<l monarchy. 

Limited monarchy. 

Limited monarchy. 

Republic 



\ Protestant 
( and R. Cath. 

Ch. of England. 

Protestant. 

Presbyterian. 

R. Catholic. 

Protestant. 

Protestant. 

Greek church. 

Protestant. 

Protestant. 

Protestant. 
R Catholic. 
R. Catholic. 
Protestant. 
R Catholic. 
R Catholic. 
R Catholic. 
Greek church. 
Greek church. 
Greek church. 
Greek church. 
Moham.,Grk.ch. 
Greek churdL 
R Catholic 
R Catholic 
R Catholic 



♦ If the capital is not also the tonrost city, the name of tho latter, followed by the letters /. c is jriven after the name of the capital, t With suburba, 8M.940. 



G P] N E R A L Q U E S T I (.) N S. 



TaUe. — Name the countries of Europe, with their capitals. Which 
is the largest country ? Which stands first in population ? Which, 
second ? Which has the most miles of railroad ? Which capitals are 
also the largest cities in their respective countries ? Name the nations 
that belong mainly to the Teutonic stock. To the Celtic. To the Sla- 
vonic. To the Romanic. Which countries are limited monarchies ? 
Absolute monarchies ? Republics ? 

Countries. — Name the five great powers of Europe. Great Britain^ 
the Oerman Empire^ Rttasia, France, and Austria, Mention the three 
leading manufacturing countries of Ehirope. What three countries take 
the lead in commerce? Great Britain^ the German Empire, and 
France, What country is noted for its fisheries ? For its fairs ? For 
its production of raw silk ? For its manufacture of silk ? For its flax ? 
For its grand scenery ? For building iron ships ? 

From what part of Europe does the United States import wines, olive- 
oil, and tropical fruits ? From what country does it import dried *' cur- 
rants " ? Cork ? Port wine ? Sherry wine ? Cotton and woolen goods ? 
Silk dress-goods, laces, ribbons, etc. ? France, Statuary marble ? Italy. 
From what countries does it import linens ? Great Britain, the Ger- 
man Empire, and Holland, 

Cities. — ^What city is the commercial metropolis of Europe ? What 
city takes the lead in taste and fashion ? What city is the great art- 
center? Name the chief cotton-importing seaport of England. Liv. 
The principal seaport of Scotland. Of Ireland. Of Germany. Of 
France. Of Austria. Of Turkey. Of Greece. The chief grain-port of 
Russia. Of (Jermany. 

Minerals. — Is Europe richer in the precious or in the useful metals ? 
Which countries contain the most metallic wealth ? Austria, Germany, 
and Spain, What two countries produce the most coal ? England 
and Belgium, The most iron ? England and the German Empire, 
What country produces iron of superior quality ? What two countries 
produce the most lead ? England and Spain, 



Commerce. — What has contributed to make England the leadiuj 
commercial country ? Under what disadvantages does Switzerland h 
bor, as regards commerce ? What city is the chief shippings-point o 
northern Italy ? G, Which rivers of the " Continent'^ are the most ire 
portant commercially ? TTie Volga, the principal channel of trade i 
Russia, and the Danube with its hundred navigable tributaries. 

How is much of the internal trade of France carried on ? By mean 
of canals ; the Rhone is connected by canals unth the Khine^ the Seim 
and the Loire, Which rivers are most important to the oonuneroe o 
Germany ? The Rhine, Oder, Vistula, and Elbe, Which is the moe 
important river of Italy ? 

Travels. — For what African ports can a traveler embark at Mai 
seilles? In what two ways can one go from Genoa to Naples? B\ 
steamer or by railroad. In going by railroad, through what place 
would one pass ? What mountains are crossed in going from Florenc 
to Venice ? In traveling by railroad from Vienna to Berlin, through 
what city of Bohemia would you pass ? Through what capital f Whs 
mineral springs of Germany are much visited by travelers ? Those q; 
Baden (bah'dfn), Wiesbaden (wees'bah-d^i), and Ems. 

Miscellaneous. — Which country of Europe is nearest to Africa 
To North America ? Name the principal islands of the Mediterraneai] 
and state to what country each belongs. What is the largest lake c 
Europe ? The largest river ? The highest mountain f The highec 
peak of the Alps ? Wliat two ranges belong partly to Europe and paiil, 
to Asia ? For what is the Bay of Biscay noted ? Its heavy aecu. 

Where is the Morea ? What two countries of Southern Ehirope wer 
anciently noted for their power and culture ? What is the Lieyant 
Mention the chief cities of Spain. Of Portugal. Mention some of th 
foreign possessions of Spain. Of Portugal. Of France. Of Holland 
Of Great Britain. What two cities are on opposite sides of the Strait o 
Dover ? Name the three most southerly states of the German Empire 
How is Alsace-Lorraine situated ? 



A S 1 




"~ '' ""' — •■-- ' ' iHctrian cumel. often called "theahip 

3 people of Central Aaia, Thibet, md 

I B9 for Its milk and bair. The spa 

seated DD the tree is the orang-outang; it ia nearlj aa Urge as a luaa, and belongs to Boutheaatem 

Asia, and the JElands of Borneo an<l SutiialriL On the left is the Indian elephant, easily trained to 

various kinds of labor. Near bia feet lies the zebu, or itnraealicaled sacred bull of India, marked b; a 

large, fattj hump on the shoulder; the tiindoos harness zebus and ride on them, but consider it a sin to 

kill theoj. Then cornea the peacock, with bis gorgeous tall, also a native of India. 

represents a buffalo keeping at hay a rovai Bengal tiger. A single tiger h 
) neighborhood, prowling around the villages and carrying off unwary natives, till he eamfl 
the title of " man-eater ". Keit is presented a group of deer ; man; species of deer, several of them con- 
fined to this Grand Division, are distributed through Asia. 

Finally, we have a native of Thibet raounled on a yak, a peculiar Bniuml of high Central Asia. The 
Tak gets ilii name from (he grunt il is wont to utter; it has eitremely long hair, and a thick, busby tail, 
which is often cut off and sold while the animal is yet alive. Yaks' taila are carried before 
nhoae rank is indicated by their number. The Chinese dye these tail^ red, and wear them as cap-omamenU. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

I, exclusive of the East India Islands, IB.Bat.JOO sq. mi. Fopulalion, 700.000,000. 



Situation. — Size. ^ Asia forms 
the northeastern part of the Eastern 
Continent, It is the largest Grand 
i. Division, exceeding the whole of the 
New World in size, and heing more 
than fonr tiities as large as Europe. It 
embraces about one-third of the land-sur- 
face of the globe, and one-twelfth of the 
entire surface. 
Asia contains the loftiest plateaus in 
the world, the highest mountain-chain, 
the most elevated peaks, and the largest 
suit lakes or inland " seas ". 

Coast-line. — Asia is very irregular 
in outline. The eastern coast is indented 
■ by numerous arras of the Pacific Ocean ; 
the southern coast, by deep branches of 
'-'. the Indian. The coast-line exceeds 35,000 
miles in length. — There is an abundance 
* of safe harbors, which, with large rivers 
nns-igahle for hundreds of miles, afford facili- 
ties f(ir commercial intercourse. 



Map Qoebtions.— (iS^irr (o m'ip. p. 96.) 
Bound Asia. What inland "sea", or large 
salt lake, lies on the boundary between Asia 
and Europe 1 What inland "sea" lies wholly 
in Asia ? 

What arms of the PaciQc indent the coast 
of Asia ? What branches of the Indian Ocean ) 
Niime the [itrninBtilas of Eastern Asia. Of Soutli- 
em Asia. Menlion the principal islands that 
skirt the coast. Name some of the large rivers. 

Political DivisionB.^The prin- 
cipal divisions of Asia are Asiatic Rus- 
sia, Asiatic Turkey, Arabia, Persia, Af- 
ghanistan {akf-gakn-ia-takn'), Beloochis- 
tan Q}el-oo-chls-tahn'),.\n(i\&, the king- 
doms of Indo-China, the Chinese Em- 
pire, and the Empire of Japan. 

Asiatic Russia and Asiatic Turkey 
are parts respectively of the Russian 
and the Turkish Empire. British In- 
dia is a dependency of Great Britain. 
The other states are absolute monarch- 
ic:?. — In what pjirt of Asia is each of the 
I divisions named above ( 



ASIA: GENERAL DESCRIPTION.— HAP QUESTIONS. 
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COUNTRIES OP NORTHERN AND WESTERN ASIA. 



ASIATIC R U SSI A. 

How composed. — To the Kuesian Empire belongs more 
than one-third of Asia. This vast domain is made up of Siberia, 
in the north ; Kussian Turkestan {toor-kes-tahW)^ south of western 
Siberia and extending from the Altai Mountains to the Caspian 
Sea ; and Transcauca^sia, between the Black Sea and the Caspian. 

Siberia includes the icy wastes of the far north, where, 
though there are no glaciers, the ground is perpetually frozen to a 
great depth, the summer thaw affecting only the surface. 

Along this ice-bound coast, the Swedish explorer, Nordenskjdld 
{nor'd&nrshJold)^ in 1878-79, succeeded in making the ** Northeast Pas- 
sage '* from the Atlantic Ocean to Behring Strait, though imprisoned in 
ice for 294 days. It is thought that this northern route, as far as the 
Le'na River, can be utilized for purposes of trade. 

The only inhabitants of northern Siberia are native tribes of the 
Mongolian race ; they wander from place to place, driving their herds 
of reindeer before them in search of the scanty nourishment which the 
Tundra affords. Some of these natives carry on an active barter with 
Russian traders, receiving from the latter tobacco, knives, etc., and giv- 
ing in exchange furs which they have themselves prepared, or which 
they have obtained from the Esquimaux by voyages in skin-covered 
boais across Behring Strait. 

Fossil ivory, consisting of the tusks of mammoths (large animals 
now extinct), is procured in great quantities on the New Siberia Islands 
and near the mouths of the rivers in the Tundra. — (Consult Simmonds'a 
''AnimcU Produfits,'' p. SU-) 

For the areas, etc., of the countries of Asia, see Table on p. 103. 

Siberia is valuable chiefly for its minerals and furs. A large 
part of the population is composed of exiles from European Kus- 
sia and their descendants ; criminals and political offenders are sent 
out every week from Moscow in convoys of two hundred or more. 
Some of these are compelled to labor in the mines. 

Siberia is the seat of an immense overland trade with China. 
Teas, silks, satins, porcelain, etc., are obtained from the Chinese, 
in exchange for furs, lamb-skins, metals, cottons, linens, and other 
goods. Kiachta Qce-ahk'tah) is the chief emporium of this trade. 
The great caravan-route from Pekin, China, to Moscow, nearly 
4,500 miles in length, passes through Irkutsk (ir'koot8k'\ the cap- 
ital of Eastern Siberia, and Tobolsk, the capital of Western Siberia. 

Russian Turkestan embraces regions lately acquired by 
Russia in Central Asia. It includes extensive steppes occupied 
by wandering tribes. These nom^ads (that is, wcmderers) are of the 
Turkish stock and the Mohammedan faith ; they live on the prod- 
ucts of their sheep, goats, and camels, and by plundering caravans. 

Tashkend^ is the capital of Russian Turkestan. Samarcand' 
was once the metropolis of a great Tartar empire. 

Parts of this region were formerly embraced m independent khan- 
ates — that is, petty states governed by khans or chiefs. Elhiva {ke'vdh) 
and Bokhara (ho-kdh'rah)^ though under Russian control, are still nom- 
inally independent, and with large, hilly tracts inhabited by barbarous 
Turcomans, constitute what is called Independent Turkestan. The city 
of Bokhara is the principal seat of Mohammedan learning. 

Transcaucasia (the country beyond the Caucasus) includes 
Greorgia, noted for the beauty of its people. Tif'lis, which carries 
on an extensive caravan- trade with Persia, is the capital. 



TURKEY, ARABIA. 

Asiatic Turkey.— In this part of the Ottoman Empire are 
embraced, among other regions, Asia Mi'nor, the western extrem- 
ity of Asia, lying between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean ; 



Syria (including Palestine, or the Holy Land), on the eastern bor- 
der of the Mediterranean ; and Armenia, in the northeast. The 
people differ widely in descent, religion, and language. Under 
the misrule of rapacious pashas {pashawa' — Turkish viceroys), life 
and property are insecure, and industry has little encouragement. — 
Turkey has extended her sway over that part of Arabia which bor- 
ders on the Red Sea. 

Grains and fruits are produced in abundance. The exports 
include dried figs, raisins, silk, cotton, opium, wool, goats'-hair, 
sponges, and leeches. 

Cities. — Smvma is the center of maritime conmierce. Damas- 
cus, the largest city, nearly 4,000 years old, manufactures damask 
silk, cottons, prints, iron-castings, saddlery, glass-ware, etc., and 
maintains a profitable caravan-trade with various points. Jerusar 
lem, the scene of the most important events recorded in Scripture, 
and once the most famous city of the East, Is now a place of but 
28,000 inhabitants — Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians. 

In the strip of Arabia under Turkish rule are Mecca and Medina 
{nie-de'na)y which were respectively the birthplace and the burial-place 
of Mohammed, and are therefore held sacred by his followers. Every 
year these cities are crowded with pilgrims from all parts of the Moham- 
medan world. Mocha is noted for exporting excellent coffee. 

Arabia consists principally of a parched and barren plateau, 
bordered by low mountain-ranges. Oases are found in the neigh- 
borhood of springs, and fertile valleys are formed on the interior 
slopes, where streams from the rain-collecting heights irrigate the 
soil before they are absorbed by the sand. Nedjed is an extensive 
kingdom in the interior, noted for its fine breed of horses. 

The Ar'abs that dwell in the open country are known as Bed'ouins, 
and are divided into tribes, each ruled by its own sheik, or chief. They 
raise millet and other grains, but their main employment is the care 
of their horses and camels; caravans often suffer from their attacks. 
Dates and tamarinds, frankincense and gum-arabic, are found in Ara- 
bia. Sponges, coral, ambergris, tortoise-shell, and especially pearls, are 
obtained by fishermen on the coast. 

The carrying-trade of the Arabs is large ; they gather the 
products of Africa and Persia, in exchange for cotton-goods and 
other manufactures obtained from India. Muscat, said to be the 
hottest place in the world, enjoys a large share of this trafiSc, by 
reason of its excellent harbor and convenient position near the en- 
trance of the Persian Gulf ; it is the capital of the Sultan of Oman 
{o-mahny A 'den, the Gibraltar of the East, belongs to the Brit- 
ish, and is an important coaling and supply station for steamers. 



PERSIA, AFGHANISTAN, BELOOCHISTAN. 

General Description* — These countries, the aggregate area 
of which is nearly one-third that of the United States, form the 
Plateau of Iran, bordered and intersected by mountain-ranges. 
While pasture-lands and fruitful valleys occur, a great part of the 
country is desert. Modifying sea-breezes being shut out, the 
climate is intensely hot in summer and cold in winter. The most 
valuable productions are wheat and barley in the uplands — ^rice, 
tobacco, and melons, with some sugar-cane, cotton, and indigo, in 
the low plains — and dates, which grow everywhere in the oases. 

The people are Mohammedans. Except in the towns, their 
pursuits are principally pastoral. There are no roads for wheeled 
vehicles ; internal commerce is carried on exclusively by caravans. 

Beloochistan is mostly barren. Its tribes are subject to the 
Khan of Kelat {kfl-ahty 
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INDIA. — INDO-CHINA.— THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 



INDIA. 

Extent. — India (see map^ p. 96) embraces the peninsula of 
Hindostan, and the country on the north extending to the Hima- 
laya and Karako'rum Mountains — British Burmah, east of the Bay 
of Bengal — and the island of Ceylon. The area of India, as thus 
defined, exceeds a million and a half square miles, and its popula- 
tion is 252,500,000. 

Govemiiient. — Over most of this vast region. Great Britain 
has extended her sway ; and to the title of her queen has recently 
been added that of " Empress of India ". The supreme authority 
is vested in a Governor-General, or Viceroy, and his Council, both 
appointed by the British Crown. 

Most of the native states not directly subject to Great Britain, 
while ruled by their own Ra'jahs, or princes, are under British 
protection and control. Nepaul' and Bootan {boo-tahn') are inde- 
pendent. 

Industrial Pursuits, — Where so many millions have to 
find subsistence, agriculture is necessarily the leading pursuit. 
Bice, the chief article of food, is raised in great abundance ; and 
in the production of cotton, on which the people depend for cloth- 
ingj^ India is surpassed only by the United States. Both these 
articles are extensively exported to Great Britain, as also are jute, 
flax, indigo, and tea. Large quantities of opium, produced in the 
poppy-gardens of the fertile Ganges Valley, are sent to China. 

Ceylon is the most important coflfee-producing country belong- 
ing to Great Britain, and is noted also for its cinnamon and cocoa- 
nuts. 

The products of the peninsula intended for shipment are 
brought to the great seaports by railroads, of which more than 
10,000 miles are now in operation. Considerable merchandise finds 
an outlet by means of caravans, which traflSc extensively with 
China and Western Asia. 

The Hindoos are skillful manufacturers. The fine shawls of 
Cashmere, woven from long silky goats'-hair, as well as the mus- 
lins and metal-work of India, have a wide reputation. 

People. — India contains one European to about 3,500 natives. 
The Hindoos have sprung from that same great Aryan family 
from which successive tribes went forth to colonize Europe. They 
thus belong to the same parent-stock as most of the European 
nations and ourselves, and are similarly related to the Persians and 
Afghans, who are also of Aryan descent. 

The Hindoos of the higher class are acute reasoners and learned 
scholars. They have a rich literature, extending back for forty centuries 
and preserved in one of the most polished and harmonious of languages, 
the ancient Sanskrit Of this language, the prevailing tongue spoken 
at the present day, called Hindoostan'ee, is a corrupted form. 

Stan is the Persian word for country. Hindo-sfan is the country of 
the River Indus (the fertiliz&r), — The people of British Burmah are 
Mongolians. 

Cities. — Calcutta, the capital of British India, is situated on 
the Hoogly River, the western mouth of the Ganges, eighty miles 
from the Bay of Bengal. Its commerce is larger than that of any 
other city of Asia. Next in commercial importance among the 
many large cities of India are Bombay and Madras, which are con- 
nected with the capital by railroad. Delhi {deVle) was formerly 
the capital of India. Benares {ben-ahlres)^ the center of Brah- 
manical learning, is held sacred by the natives. Rangoon, the 
principal place in British Burmah, exports petroleum (obtained in 
the neighborhood), teak-timber, rice, and cotton. 



Questions.— Of what is Asiatic Russia made up f Give an account of Siberia ; 
the *' Northeast Passage " ; the native tribes of Siberia. Where is fossil 
ivory obtained ? For what is Siberia chiefly valuable ? Of whom is the 
Russian population partly composed ? Give an account of the overland 
trade of Siberia. State what you can about Russian Turkestan and its 
inhabitants. Independent Turkestan. Transcaucasia. What are em- 
braced in Asiatic Turkey ? What is the condition of the people ? Name 
and describe the chief cities. 

Describe Arabia. Give an account of the Bedouins ; of the carrying-trade of 
the Arabs ; of the cities. Give a general description of Persia, Afghan- 
istan, and Beloochistan. What is the government of Persia ? Describe 
the people ; the cities. What makes Afghanistan important ? What is 
the capital of Afghanistan ? 

What are embraced in India ? State the area and population of India. Give 
an account of the government. Mention the principal agricultural prod- 
ucts and exports. For what is Ceylon noted ? How do the products of 
the peninsula find outlets ? What manufactures of the Hindoos are cele- 
brated ? To what nations are the Hindoos related ? Give an account of 
their ancient literature. Describe some of the cities of India. 



I N DO-C H I N A. 

Indo-Chlna, also called Chin-India and Farther India, em- 
braces the whole of the eastern peninsula of Southern Asia except 
British Burmah. Besides the three principal kingdoms of Anam', 
Siam^, and Burmah, it contains Lower Co'chin-China, the most 
important French colony in Asia — the kingdom of Cambodia, 
under French protection — some petty states in the Malay Pen- 
insula, ruled by native chiefs — and the Straits Settlements, on the 
same peninsula, belonging to the British. 

General Description. — In climate and fertility, this pen- 
insula resembles Hindostan. Its mountain-ranges, clad in forests, 
are rich in minerals, to some extent developed ; its valleys yield 
abundant crops. Rice is the principal product and export ; other 
leading exports are tobacco, sugar, and spices. The commerce is 
principally in the hands of Europeans and Chinese. 

Most of the people belong to the Mongolian race, and their language 
resembles the Chinese. But in the Malay Peninsula the Malay race and 
Malay dialects predominate. The native governments are despotic. 

Anam is the most populous kingdom of Indo-China, but Siam is the 
largest and most progressive. In the latter country education is cared 
for, and European improvements have been introduced to some extent 
The elephant, which abounds in the forests, is the emblem of Siam, and 
appears on its flag and coins. The Burmese are a gay and indolent peo- 
ple. They display some skill in building boats, casting bells, and mak- 
ing gold and silver ornaments ; but, in general, manufactures through- 
out the peninsula are few and simple. 

Cities* — Bangkok, the capital of Siam and center of its for- 
eign trade, is the largest city of Indo-China : it stands in a marshy 
region, and many of the houses are built on piles and rafts. Hue' 
{hoo-ay^^ strongly fortified with walls defended by cannon, is the 
capital of Anam; and Mandelay, of Burmah. Singapore, a 
fortified city commanding the Strait of Malacca, is the principal 
seaport belonging to the British ; it is a great mart for sago, tin, 
and rice. _ 

THE CH INESE EMPIRE. 

Tlie Cliinese Empire exceeds in size the whole of Europe. 
Its population (371,200,000) is about one-fourth that of the entire 
globe. The people are Mongolians. 

The northern divisions of this great empire, Mantchooria, Mon- 
golia, and Eastern Turkestan, contain vast deserts, and are inhab- 
ited by pastoral people of the Tartar race, who find sustenance 
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AFRICA. 



Aiea Oitcluding islanda), 11,648,000 sq. mi. Population, 300,800,000. 

Situation. — Africa is a large peuinstila, formiog the sonth- 
westem part of the Eaflteni Continent. It is united with A«ia by 
the iBthmoB of Suez ; but this istbmuB having been cut dirough 
for the purpose of connecting the Bed Sea with the Mediterra- 
nean by a ship-canal, Africa ia thus artificially made an indepen- 
dent continent. It is the only Grand Division that extends across 
the whole width of the Torrid Zone. 

Size, etc. — In size, Africa ranks second among the Grand 
Divisions; in population, third. It is more than three times as 
large as the United States, and contains about four times as many 
inhabitants. It is distinguished for the extent of its deserts, the 
number and size of its wild animals, and the large proportion of 
its people that are in the savage and barbarous states. 

Coast-line. — Owing to its unbroken outline, Africa has a 
smaller coast-line (16,000 miles) in proportion to its size than any 
other Grand Division. Its compactness, added to a lack of facili- 
ties for reaching the interior, such as numerous navigable rivers 
would afford, has been an obstacle to the growth of commerce and 
the progress of civilization. 

Divisions. — The principal divisions of Africa are "the 
Barbary States" — Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli; Egypt; 
Abyssinia, Somauli, Zanguebar, and Mozambique, in Eastern Af- 
rica ; Cape Colony and Natal {nah-tahZ), in Southern Africa ; 
Guinea and Senegambia, on the western coast ; Sahara {sgrhah'T^, 
or the Great Desert ; Soudan {aoo-dahn'), an extensive district in 
the interior ; and Central Africa, divided among a great number 
of savage tribes. 

Uaf QuBBtioDB. — {Btfer to the cppoiita mi^.) In what part of Africa, 
and in what sone or zones, is each of the divisions just named ) Which are 
in north latitude ? Which are wholly or partly in west longitude 7 Which 
divisions border on the Kediterranean Sea ! Which, on the Indian Ocean ? 
Which, on the Atlantic Ocean t On what body of water has Africa the long- 
est coast-line t In what direction is Africa longest ? 

Islands of Afirlea. — Beside the divisions just named, many 
islands belong to Africa. The most important of these are Madar 
gascar, Mauritius, K^onion, and three groups off the northwestern 
coast—the Cape Terd, Canary, and Madeira Islands. 

Uadagascar, a fertile island larger than France. or the German Em- 
jure, abounds in valuable cabinet and dje-woods, in rice, ginger, pepper, 
ooooanuts, and other tropical products. Hany of the Madagassiea, as 
the natives are called, have embraced Christianity. Taitaitabivo (toA- 
noA-noh-re-ixxO is the capital.— Mauritius belongs to Qreat Britain, 
and Reunion to France ; both are of volcanic origin, and are subject to 
terrific hurricanes. Sugar and coffee are the staple exports. 

The Cape Verd and Madeira Islands belong to Portugal ; tropical 
fruits are produced abundantly on both. Funchal (foon-ehahl'), the 
port of the latter group, is a stopping-place for steamen, and is connected 
with Lisbon and Brazil by submarine telegraph cables. The Canary 
Islands are a dependency of Spain ; they contain the lofty peak of Ten- 
eriffe, a volcano constantly emitting sulphurous vapors. 

People.— The inhabitants of Northern Africa and of Abys- 
sinia are principally of the Caucasian race. The rest of the Grand 
Division, with the exception of some districts on the coasts, is peo- 
pled mostly by negroes, ignorant, superstitious, and uncivilized. 
Tbey are divided into different tribes, under despotic chiefs or kings. 

Nearly half the population of Africa are Mohammedans ; the 



ChristiaDB number about 7,000,000. Among the rest difit 
forms of Paganism prevail, and in some of these the most dis 
ing rites are employed. 

MAP QUESTIONS ON AFRICA. 

General ttuettioiui— What countries of A&ica are cro»ed b; 
equator 1 What river and lake ? Name the capital of Egypt and Is 
city of Africa. Cairo (ki'ro) is in about the same latitude as whal 
of the United States ? In what zone is most of Africa ? What i 
countries are in Southern Africa, northeast of Cape Colony ! Me 
some of the divisions of Egypt 

Cooit-Watera — By what waters ia Africa separated from Eui 
From Asia 3 What arms of the Mediterranean indent the nor 
coast ? Of what is the Gulf of Aden an arm ? What strait, dang 
to navigators, connects the Gulf of Aden with the Red Sea i ^ 
separates Madagascar &om the mainland I 

Rivera, Lake^ eto.^ Which ia the longest river of Africa ? Dei 
the Nile. What city, founded by Alexander the Great (332 R a), 
its mouth t Describe the Congo River, called also LivingaUme, aH 
Englishman who explored Central Africa. Describe the Zambesi i 
bay'ze) Eiver. What falls, rivaling Niagara in grandeur, are oi 
river ) Into what does the Orange River flow ? Describe the N 
What lake is in Soudan ? Name the largest lake of Africa. H 
Lake Victoria situated f Lake Tanganjrika (tahn-gahn-ye'kg,) ? 
Nyassa (n«-aA«'sg) 1 Lake Albert ! L^e Leopold n., circumnavi, 
by Stanley in the first steamer launched on the Congo (Dec., 1661) 

■oontatlU, «te,— Name the four principal mountain-ranges of A 
In what part of the Grand Division ia each ? How does each trend, 
tively to the nearest coast ? What cape is at the northern extrem 
Africa i The eastern t The southern ? The western I Where i 
Cape of Good Hope ? The Kalahari (kah-tah-hah're) Dwert ? St ) 
na, where Napoleon was imprisoned after his defeat at Waterloo ? 



DIRECTIONS FOR DRAWING THE MAP. 

Draw the vertical line A B = 4,480 mi. 

Take AC =1,450 mi., andCL = 376mi. 
Draw the horizontal lines A F = 650 mi., AG = 1,700 mi., CD = 

mi., CN = 2,290 mi., LH = 1,850 mi., and BE = 500 mi. 

Take OS = 1,660 mi., LI = 730 ml, andAP=500mi. 
Draw the vertical lines PT = 600 mi., and NO = 820 mi. 

DrawFS,DE,BI,HN, OG, andOT. 




Draw the outline. In- 
sert the Nile, Niger, Con- 
go, Zambesi, and Orange 
Biveis; the Mountains of 
the Moon, the Atlas, Snow, 
and Kong Mountains ; 
I^es Albert, Victoria, 
Tanganyika, and Bang- 
weolo; and the cities of 
Curo and Cape Town. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA. 



PHYSICAL DIVISIONS AND FEATURES. 

S U R FA C E. 

General Description. — {Refer to the opposite map,) The 
interior of Africa is a vast table-land of moderate elevation. Sur- 
rounding this, but divided by wide breaks, a belt of higher table- 
land, from parts of which mountain-ranges rise, extends parallel to 
the coast. This elevated margin is in turn bordered on the outside 
by a narrow strip of low plain, skirting the ocean and nearly in- 
closing the Grand Division. 

Lowlands occur in the Sahara, in the neighborhood of Lake 
Tchad, and along the lower Nile. A large tract south of the Pla- 
teau of Barca is depressed a hundred feet or more below sea-level. 

The loftiest plateau of Africa is that of Abyssinia, which has 
an elevation of from 6,000 to 9,000 feet. The broad strip of lower 
table-land which joins this on the south is broken by several de- 
pressions, through which rivers make their way to the Lttdian Ocean. 

Mountains. — The mountains of Africa may be regarded as 
forming four systems. The Atlas system, in the northwest, is rich 
in a variety of valuable but undeveloped minerals. Though con- 
taining no very lofty peak, it was called after the fabulous giant 
Atlas, condemned to support the heavens on his shoulders. Ex- 
tending to the ocean, these mountains gave the Atlantic its name. 

The Kong Mountains, on the northern frontier of Upper 
Guinea, have a mean elevation of about 2,500 feet. Not very far 
from their eastern extremity are the loftier Cameroons Mountains, 
containing the principal volcano on the mainland of Africa. 

The system of Southern Africa embraces the Snow Mountains 
and other ranges; its loftiest summit is less than two miles in 
height. To the eastern system, known as the Mountains of the 
Moon, belongs Mount Kilimanjaro Qcvtre-mah'nrjqrTo\ the highest 
peak of Africa. 

Africa has fewer volcanoes, and is less subject to earthquakes, 
than any other Grand Division. 

Map Qubstions. — Of what, as regards elevation, does the greater part of 
Africa consist ? In what parts of the Grand Division are low plains ? Where 
is the Plateau of Barca ? The Plateau of Abyssinia ? What is the Great 
Karroo ? A tract of table-landy parched and barren in the dry seawm^ hut in the 
rainy season covered with a luxuriant growth of grass. Where is the Great Kar- 
roo ? What countries are traversed by the Atlas Mountains ? Near what 
bight are the Cameroons Mountains ? In what country are the Snow Moun- 
tains ? Where is Mount Kilimanjaro ? What is its height f 18^715 feet 
Where is Moimt Keni'a ? Describe Madagascar, as regards elevation. 



BRAIKA G E. 

Rivers. — Africa has few rivers flowing into the sea ; but it 
has three that rank among the great rivers of the world — the Nile, 
the Congo, and the Niger. 

The Nile is the outlet of the large equatorial lakes, Victoria 
and Albert ; it is 4,000 miles long, and drains a basin of 1,000,000 
square miles. For 1,700 miles from its mouth, it receives no 
tributary. The navigation of the river is interrupted by a series 
of cataracts ; above the latter, boats can ascend for many miles. 

The Congo (length, 2,900 miles) discharges a volume of water 
much greater than that of the Nile or the Mississippi. Traversing 
the region of equatorial rains, it drains a fertile basin of about 950,- 
000 square miles, abounding in lakes and watercourses. 

The Niger, somewhat longer than the Congo, ranks third in 
volume of water and extent of basin. 



The Nile is remarkable for the gradual rise of its waters, comme] 
every year in June and continuing till the middle of September 
lower valley is inundated, and on the subsidence of the water i 
covered with a thick layer of fertilizing mud, on which luxuriant 
are raised. The rise of the river, which at Cairo is usually not leas 
forty feet, is attributed to heavy rains in the upper country. 

The course of the Congo was ascertained by Stanley, who in 
despite many obstacles and dangers, descended the river to its moi 
(For a full account of the Congo and the region it traverses, cc 
Stanley's ** Through the Dark Continent '\) 

The Orange, the principal river of Southern Africa, is so shall 
to have no commercial importance. The largest river of the L 
Ocean system is the Zambesi, which drains 600,000 square miles, 
in the pasture region of Southern Africa. 

Lakes. — The lake region of Africa is situated on, and 
south of, the equator. Here, at altitudes of from 2,700 to 
feet, lie the vast bodies of fresh water which feed the great i 
Nile and Congo. Other lakes of this region receive rivers 
the interior plateau, as also does Lake Tchad in Soudan. 

Map Questions. — What lakes are the source of the Nile ? What I 
of the Nile issues from Lake Albert ? What other branches has the NU 
what lakes is the Congo River the outlet ? Describe the currents on th< 
em coast of Africa. On the western coast. What current is on the sou 



CLIMATE-VEGETATIOJ^.-MIJ^ERALS. 

Climate. — The climate of Africa is hot, and in parts o 
coast very unhealthy. The region of greatest heat is in the 
ern section of the Sahara and the adjoining country on the s 
but does not extend to the equator ; for there the dense gi 
of forest vegetation, supported by a heavy rainfall, protect 
earth from the sun's rays, and the extreme heat is modified. 

The equatorial rains are due to moist winds from the Ii 
Ocean ; but between parallels 16° and 30° N., the prevailing i 
easterly winds, sweeping from the arid wastes of Asia, are 
paratively dry, and what little vapor they contain is at one 
sorbed by the heated air rising from the parched sands. I: 
the Sahara is rainless. — The Kalahari Desert is without rah 
cause the easterly winds, before reaching it, expend their moi 
on the high border of the plateau which faces the Indian Oce 

Vegetation.— Where rain falls, the vegetation is k 
ant. Among the characteristic features of the tropical fores 
ba'obab-trees, supposed to be 4,000 years old, and in some 
measuring twenty feet across — acacias, jdelding gum-arabic — 
cotton-trees — and majestic palms of nearly a thousand diff 
species. The date-palm flourishes in dry tracts where no 
tree would thrive ; men, horses, and camels, live on its fruit : 
the natives make a wine out of its sap. 

Minerals. — Africa has mineral resources of great value, 
is found in Senegambia, on the Guinea Coast, and in Tran 
and the region north of it. Iron, copper, lead, and salt, oce 
various places. The diamond-fields on the Vaal and Orange 
ers are now the principal source from which diamonds are obta 

Questions. — How is Africa situated ? How does it rank in size and pt 
tion ? What can you say of its coast-line ? Mention its principa 
sions. Give some account of the most important islands. Descril 
people. State what you can about the surface of Africa. Whc 
isolated lowlands occur ? What is the loftiest plateau of Africa ? 
an account of the four mountain-svstems. Of the Nile and its in 
tions. The Congo. The Niger. The Orange. Tlie Zambesi. The 
of Africa. To what are the equatorial rains due ? Wliy is the 5 
rainless ? Tlie Kalahari Desert ? Mention some characteristic trees, 
tion the principal minerals. 



ANIMAL LIFE IN AFRICA.— THE BARBART STATES. 




The clunuj hlppopoUmiu 

(n'lvr-Aorw) IB the central fignre 
In the upper p&rt of the engrsT- 
■II 



the Urge riTera of Africa, it is 
now rare eic«pt in ■oliUr? re- 
gimu. It is hunted far its flesh, 
which resemblefl pork, for it« 
(kin, and for its teeth, formerly 
much used in the muiufacture of 
KrtiQdal human teeth. 

The birds about alighting are 

ibises, anciently held Mcred in 

Egjpt aa harbingera of plenty, 

' ' '* '< becauseappearingjuetbefore the 

rise in the waters of the Nile. 

ui was the (^^oeodil«^ (ahown near the ibia); crocodiles were 

ho people, and after death embalmed and carefully pre- 

. but for Ihia animal, which tbriree on thistles and can 

oumcya across the burning sands of Sahara would be 

pounds Ihirlj milea a day. In the center of the calamii a 

pes are cacaptag on the left ; Uona are rarer now than 

J Central Africa abound in different varieties of the ante- 

r fuwl. Bounding oil on the right is the gno, a peculiar 

d the lega of an aDt«lope. In the badtground, ostriches 

roop of striped xebrai in the other. 

phant. touad from Seoegambla to the Orange Rirer. It 
kinsman, and never like him domesticated and trained, 
tuaks and flesh; a pair of the former will famish ISfi 
Th long-necked giraffe, or camel' opard, the tallest of quad- 
ing oD the leaves of trees; and tbe thick-skinned two- 
is drtnliing. A young gorilla, on the branch of a tree, 
Hire. The gorilla is the largest of apes. It is found 
of Afrii^B near the eqnator, and is remarkable for 
ngih ; Hccoriiing to the French traveler, Du Chaillu, it can 
barrel with its jaws, and with its hands twist off tbe 
our inches in dismeter. 



NORTHERN AFR ICA. 
Thp Barbary States, extending along the Mediter- 
as f 111 the Atlantic Ocean to Egypt, are — 
M JO an ndependent aliBolnte monarchy, under a enltaii : 
a Iren h olonv, containing many European residents: 
Tama an ab o u e monarchy nominally dependent on Turkey, 
t has ceased o pa is ruled by a bey [ffoverrwr) : 

T p a n e o e man P rte, under an absolute bey appointed by the 

bultanof Turkej. It includes Barca and the tributary country of Fezzan (^M-zaAn') ; 
the latter is governed by a sultan, and conBiete of a desert containing numerons oaaes. 
For tbe areas, etc., of the priiieipul countries of Africa, see Table on p. 111. 

The people of the Earbaty States are mainly of the Caucasian race and the Uohamme- 
dan faith. Tliej coiistst of, 1. Moors, residing in and alxiut the towns, and mostly tntden 
or manufactureni ; from these, Morocco vrua so called. 2. Arabs, wandering with their flocks 
r the plains, like the Bedouins of Arabia ; in Morocco they raise horeee of superior excel- 
lence, and sheep renowned for their wool. 3. Berbers, occupying the mountainous districts 
of Morocco and Algeria, and engaged in agricultural purauiU. They have deecended from 
the original inhabitants, and from them the name Barbary was applied to the stat«e. Jews 
are numerous in the cities, and carry on a considerable part of the trade. 

Referring to Physical Map. p. 107, mention the chief products of the Barbaty States ; the 
minerals; the wild animals. 

Comnierce. — The principal exports from the Barbary States are grain, olive-oil, 

dates, almonds, wax, honey, cattle, and morocco leather made from goate'-skins. 

A large commerce is carried on with Soudan by means of caravans, which cron the desert 
from different points to Timbuctoo, Sackatoo, and Kouka (see ComtaerckU Map, p. HT). Ounu, 



VEGETATION AND PECULIAR INDUBTKIEB OF AFRICA. 




Cape Colony is particularly adapt 

ed to ebBep-raibing and wool m tbe staple 

evport Other valuable exports are did 

mde and copper-ore ; also ostricb-featliers. 

obtained from tame birds, the raising of 

which has become an important branch of 

industry. Since 1871, the mines of Griqua- 

Land West have yielded diamonds to the 

value of 165,000,000. 

Europeans constitute nearly one-third of the 

population. The natives include CafFres 

IIottentotH— the former a vigorous race, whose 

wealth consists in cattle, Sclioole have been es- 

tjiblifihed in Cape Colony, and about six hundred 

miles of railroad are in operation. Capk Town, 

at the base of Table Mountain, is the capital. 

Caifraria and Zululand are native states, nomi- 
nally independent. The Orange River Free State 
is a republic, in which the ruling ])cople are 
Boers. It is a productive agriciiltura! country, and 
is rich in miDerslB, BLOEVFOirrBiN (filoom^on'iitu), 
on a branch of the Yaal Kiver, is the capital. 



In the engraving above, is repre- 
sented the process ot obtaining oil 
from tliB fnut ot the oil-palm of 

\fnca After its liusky 

covering is loosened the ftuit 

thrown ;nlo viits full of > 

tread out the oil. 

The natives call the oil-palm their Friend. 

the oil ae butter, and make from diSercnt ps 

utensils and aKicles of dr^ss. The 

oil of commerce is used in the manufacture of pcrfu 

Boap, and candles, and tor lubricating machinery. 

Another valuable tree is the date-palm ot Not 
Africa. In Egypt, the harvest of its delicious fr 
celebrated every year with teaating and :i 
It furnishes timber, tlialch, materials tor cordage 
In Madagascar, the Rufia-palm is no less useful, 
fibers of its leaves cloths are » 
From the branches of the acacia, whose de 
leaves and blossom are shown above, gum-arabic ex 
(raidsia- leaves) is used as medicine. Pe 
raised in large quantities o 
Among the characteristic Egyptian plants is tl 
, a benutiftil waler-lily, the roots and seeds of i 
The papynw formerly abounded on the I 
of the Nile^ and still grows in .Abyssinia. It is froB 
plant that paper gets its name, the paper of anti 
having been prepared from its inner buk. 



MALAYSIA. — AUSTRALASIA.— ANIHALB OF AUSTRALIA. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE ENORAVINO. 
mala at Australia present wme marked peculiarities. The swan, in other parts of the world white, ia here black, 
blood-red bilL Kcar the black swan in tbe engraring is the duck-bill, or omithorhjn'cus, wUch can with equal 
un on land and ewim in the water, cUmb trees and dig a burrow in a rirer-aide. In the neit Tignette we bave 
m n-i of the fierce Tasmanian or zebra wolf — the echidna (eJciitnf), or porcupine ant-eater — and the w<mibat, or 
tralian badger. 

-kangaroo is next shown, with her little one looking out of the remarkable pouch in which it ts carried. The 
ki ^aroo, with the aid of its long biad-legi, can leap fifteen feet or more. It U bunted bj both the na^ves and 
th English settlers; its fiesh is valued for food, and its skin for leather, which is used for gloTea and sboes. Just 
b I n the kangaroo ii a koala {ko^'lq\ or little Australiao bear, characterized by long tufts of hur upon its ears ; 

fmd of thi» animal conaista chiefly of tbe young lesTes, buds, and twigs, of ttie gum-treea. 

n p riiDus among the birds of Australia is the lyre-bird of New South Wales, so called from tlie shape of its l>eaa- 

f lalL In the circle near it is a pair of bower-birds. One is peeping out of ita nett, a bower which the? bare 

i! twigs and grass, and adorned at its entrance with bones and shells gathered from far and near ; their trawera 

iinetimes three feet long. Tbe e'mu, shown at the bottom of the column, attains a height of six feet. Iti 

^ much prized bj the natires of the interior, who reserve it for the coanaelore and warriort, not pennittitkg 

boys to partake of it. Like the ostrich, it lajs its eggs in a hole which it makes in the sand. 



Minerals. — Malaysia is rich in mineralfi. 
Vi I til the exception of Java, tbe larger islands 
ccntaiQ gold, copper, iron, and tin, Quick- 
t^ilver occurs in Borneo and the Philippine 
Igknds, and diamondB are found in Borneo 
and (i^elebes. 

Commerce. — Holland, Spain, and Great 

Britain, having pcesesaions on these islands, 

en^r se most of the trade. Among the lead- 

I f, \ ports are spices — coffee, from Java — 

c% ut hone, guttapercha, and camphor, from 

Sumatra — sugar, manila hemp, and tobacco, from 

tl e Ph lippine Islands. European manufactures 

imported. 

E^ble b rds'-neste (the nests of sea-sirallows) are an 

miportant article of export from Java, Borneo, and 

tl e Philippine Islands, The nests are about the size 

r c tfee-cup, and are much prized by the Chi- 

n vho use them in the preparation of soups; 

I 1 tcr sorts sell for twice their weight in silver. 

< olonial Possessioiia. — A great part 
f t}ie Malay Archipelago belongs to Hol- 
Und, The colonial possessions of this coun- 
try include Java, Celebes, the Spice Islands 
or Moluccas, Banca, and parts of Sumatra, 
Borneo, and Timor'. Bata'via is the resi- 
dence of the governor-general, and the 
center of an extensive commerce. 
The Philippine Islands are a colooial 
possession of Spain. Manila {mah^ne'lah), 
tbe seat of government, is largely engaged 
in commerce, and in the manufacture 
of cigars, cordage, embroidered fabrics 
from the libers of the pineapple-leaf, etc. 
Part of the coast of Borneo is under 
Vj.Vj- control of the British. 
V"^' Independent native tribes occupy the 
interior of the large islands. The Java- 
nese, Sumatrans, and Bomeans, are most- 
'^^^ ^ ly Mohammedans; but the Dy'aks, 
y^ the largest and most powerful tribe 
]j of Borneo, are Pagans. 

Malaysia contains the greater part of 
the population of Oceania. 



AUSTRALASIA. 

Anstralla {southern land — area, S,- 
073,350 square miles — popnlation, 2,190,- 
000) is the largest island in the worid ; its 
area about equals that of the United States 
exclusive of Alaska. It has a coast-line of 
8,000 miles; there are few indentationB, 
except on the north. 

The interior, as far as known, consists 
mostly of treeless plains, some of which 
are covered with tall grass, while others 
are sandy and barren. These plains are 
bordered on the east by a saccession of 
mountain-ranges, the loftiest of which is 
known as the Anstralian Alps (highest 
summit, 7,176 feet). Lower highlands bor- 
der the central plains on the west. The 
only important streams are the Murray 
Kiver and its tributaries. 

In the northern part the climate is ex- 
ceedingly hot ; in the interior, dry. In 
New South Wales, long droughts are of 
frequent occurrence, and in the rainy sea- 
son floods often damage the countiy. 

The vegetation is peculiar. The 
trees, mostly evergreens, do not stand close 
together so as to form dense forests; tlie 
leaves, turning their edges instead of their 
sides to the sun, afford little shade. Very 
few of the native fruits or roots supply 
food for man ; but wheat, maize, the vine, 
the mulbeny, and in the north cotton, su- 
gar-cane, and tropical fruits, have been in- 
troduced with B 



Stock^raiBingr. — There is an abun- 
dance of the best of pasture-land. Sheep- 
raising is the leading branch of industry. 
Cattle are numerous, and horses are bred 
in great numbera for exportation to India. 

Minerals. — The mineral treasures of 
Australia are rich and varied. Her gold- 
mines, in the value of their yield, are snr 




Mercator'a Projection.— The above map ia on what U called " Herca'tor's 
Project! □□ ". It represeaU tlic earth's eurface expanded as it would have to be to 
coinciJe with the interior surface of a ballon cylinder* enveloping tbe globe and 
touching it at everj point of the equator. 

The meridians arc thus converted into parallel lines. The degrees of longitude, 
instead of diminishing as we leave the equator are Increased to a uniform length, and 
tbe degrees of latitude are increased in the same proportion as the corresponding 
degrees of longitude. The consequence is that the size of couDlries in high latitudes, 
north or south, is greatly exaggerated ; as will be seen by comparing the northern 
part of North America, as shown above, with the correct representation of the same 
in tbe map on p. 19. Yet tbe exact direction of one place from another is shown, 
and hence charts on Uercator's projection are used by navigators. 

>rint or itoie-plp* wtD Krra u in lUoitrMlaii of tbe 



Chief Exports. — From Boilon and Portland: Breadstuffs, provisions, ice, i 
From Nta York : Breadstuffs, provisions, cotton, petrolenm, monufactuiea. 
From Philadftphia : Breadstuffs, petroleum, coal, provisions, cotton, tobacM 
Fhmi Battimore: Breadstuffs, tobacco, cotton, provisions, canned gooda, mf 
From Norfolk : Cotton, oysters, early fruit and vegetables, tobacco. 
From Cfiarltitim: Cotton, rice, lumber, naval stores, phosphate. 
From Savannah; Cotton, rice, lumber, naval stores. 
Prom Mobile; Cotton, naval stores, lumber. 

From Kea Oeltam: Cotton, sugar, molasses, rice, breadstuffs, tobacco. 
From Oalealon : Cotton, cattle, hides, wool, grain. 

JVwn Chieapo: Breadstuffs, proviaions, live-stock, lumber, manufactures. 
From Si. Lovit .- Breadstuffs, cotton, provisions, wool, manaf actures. 
From Cincinnati: Pork, bacon, lard, tobacco, manufactures. 
From Hamma : Sugar, molasses, rum, tobacco, cigar*, fruits, beeswax, hone; 
From Vera Crui ; ^Iver, hides, coohineal, coffee, TUtilU, tobtooo. Indigo. 




QaeStionS on the Bf ap> — ( 0»/y rt< principal tttamrr and tailing rouUa are 
dtowM aboM.) Whicb of the stMmer-route« from Amerio to Europe is the ahorteat? 
l^'Bow kmg is the voj'Bge bj steamer from Hew York to Lirerpool ? How can one go 
' from Chicago to BaTana? From St. Louie to Bermuda? In what two vaja can you 
, pt from New York to San FranciBco? Qi»e the distance bj steamer. With what 
port of Japan is San Francisco connected bj ateamerg * Describe the steamer-raute 
bom San Francisco to Aastralia. With what porta is Melbourne, in Australia, con- 
MCted by steamers • 

What is the route of sailing-Tesaele from LiTerpoo] to Melbourne f From UeU 
boame to Liverpool F Why are these routes different f Between what ports do some 
•f the principal submarine telegraph-cables extend? How are goods transported on 
the Amazon? How, in the Northwest Territories of Canada? Trace the csravaD- 
' tonte from Eiachts to Moscow ; what is its length, and through what places does it 
I fMi? In what other parts of Asia ia trade carried on by caravans? Deseritie the 
t VMiTan-routes of Africa. 



(Refer to Ike Tablt on fhf oppotiit page, behic the map.) Name the chief shipping- 
ports for grain in the United States, Sow does the graio reach these ports (p. S3)J 
Name the chief cities of the United States that export petroleum. Rice. Tobacco. 
Provisions. Cotton. How does the cotton shipped from New Orleans reach that 
port ? What city receives most of the cotton shipped from the United States to for- 
eign porta ? iMterpool. 

[Refer to map.) From what American porta arc Sshery-products largely exported? 
Whence doea ivory come? India-rubber! Outta-percha ? Tea? Opium! Cochi- 
neal? Where are spices obtained! Datea! Osirich-feslhera ? With what is a 
vessel from Buenoa Ayres bound for New York likely to be freighted ? A vessel 
from Rio Janeiro bound for Mobile! A veaael from Yokohama bound for San Fran- 
ciaco ? What would a vessel from England be hkely to carry to Cape Town! Of 
what would its cai^o probably consist on its return? What is the most direct route 
by water from Bombay to London? Whit was former!; the only route! What 
Atlantic port In America is the chief starting-point for European si 



miS'SOElSAh M&PS. 




PALESTINE, in the time of Christ, 
was subject to tlie Romans. Ca-sar<!'a was 
the leading seaport and the Roman capiUI. 
The country west of the Jordan was div ided 
into three provinces— Jude'a, Samaria, and 
Galilee — having respectively Jerasaieni, Sa- 
maria, and Tibe'rias, for their chief cities. 
The principal river is the Jordan, called 
"the river of the great plain"; it w t^vo 
hundred miles long but nowhere naviga- 
ble, and flows into the Dead Sea. This sea, 
occupying the site of ancient Sodom and 
Gtomorrah, is 1,316 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean ; its waters are heavily 
charged with salts, and its sh<jres are deso- 
late — without a single port. Various places 
mentioned in Scripture will be found on 
the above map. 



BCB'OUNDY was a duchy of 
Western Eui-oije, which, toward the 
close of the fifteenth centurj-, under 
several able princes, took a prominent 
jilace in history. Burgundy projwr 
lay west of Switzerland, and extended 
to the Loin?, having Dijon Uh'-zlidTi') 
for its capital. Under Philip the Good I 
(I4HM1(>7) and his son UtiaHes the 
Bold (1407-1477), styhil dukes but re- 
ally ]x>ssesNed of kingly ]>ower, larffe 
a<Miuisilions of territory were made, 
including Alsa<-e-Lomtine and the 
Netlierlands, On the fall of Charies 
the Bold the duchy was disnieuibered, ' 
France and Austria appnipriating . 
large [>ortioiis of it. Burgundy proj)- 
CF is now embraced in France. ' 



POLAND, in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
was a HourLshing kingdom of Central Europe. It extended 
from the Baltic Sea to within l.'iO miles of the Black. Its 
most important cities were Warsaw, the capital, Cracow 
Ikray'hi), Dantzic. and Kiev. Internal dissensions led to 
its destruction. Frederick tlie Great, King of Prussia, cov- 
eting that i»ail of its territory wliicb divided his dominions. 
secured (he cooi>eration of Russia and Austria ; and, taking 
advantage <)f the pnrvailiiig anarchy, these three jKiwers in 
1772 etfccteil tlie dLsniembemient of Poland, each appropri- 
ating jKirt of her soil. 

In 170:i RiLssia and Prussia helped themselves to another 
[Kirtion ; and the next year, in spile of the most heroic resist- 
ance, Waisaw was taken, and Poland ceased to exist as an 
indei>endent country, Ru-ssia, Prussia, and Austria diriding 
among themselves what little territory they had before left 
her. ^Vllat is now known as Poland is a part of the ancient 
kingdom, iiicori>orat«d in Russia. 



NAPOLEON, after his vic- 
tories in 1806 and 1807, made the 
map of Europe anew. He enlarged 
the French Empire till it included 
the whole of the Netherlands and 
much of nortliem Italy. Naples 
he erected into a kingdom for his 
brotlier Joseph, its former mon- 
arch taking refuge in the island 
of Sicily, to which hia authority 
was confined. Tlie Kingdom of 
Sardinia was in like manner lim- 
ited to the island of that name, 
and Cagliari (kalil'yah-re) became 
its capital. East of Holland was 
the Kingdom of Westphalia, cre- 
ated for Jerome Bonaparte. A 
number of tlie Gcnnan states were 
united in the C^nfeilei-ation of the 
Rhine. Prussia and Russia were 
deprived of part of their terri- 
tory, and the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw revived for a time the 
glories of ancient Poland.— After 
Napoleon's downfaU (ISIS), the 
old boundaries were restored. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL RECREATIONS. 
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The township nearest the Base-line on the north is known as Town- 
ship 1 North, of whatever range it may be in; the next farther north 
is Township 2 North, of that range — and so on. In like manner, going 
south from the Base-Line, we have in succession Township 1 South, 
Township 2 South, etc. See right-hand diagram on the preceding page. 

Sections.— Each township is divided 
into thirty-six squares, called Sections, 
each one mile long and one mile wide, 
and therefore having an area of one 
square mile. The sections of a town- 
ship are numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., up to 
86, beginning at the northeast, and run- 
ning alternately from right to left and 
from left to right, as shown in the ac- 
companying diagram. 

A section may be subdivided into 
half-sections, quarter-sections, eighths, 
and sixteenths, designated as in the ex- 
ample that follows: — 

1 mile. 
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Let i^ (? be Section 3 of Township 2 
North, in Range 1 West ; then — 

-4 is N. (north) \ of Section 3, Town- 
ship 2 North, Range 1 West. 

-B is S. W. (southwest) i of Section 
8, Township 2 North, Range 1 West. 

(7 is W. (west) i of S. E. (southeast) 
J of Section 3, Township 2 North, Range 
1 West. 

D is N. E. i of S. E. i of Section 3, 
Township 2 North, Range 1 West. 

-fi; is S. E. i of S. E. J of Section 3, 
Township 2 North, Range 1 West. 

Oorreotion-Linefi. — If the north-and-south (meridian) lines were par- 
allel to each other, the townships and sections would be exact squares. 
But as these lines gradually converge toward the north, meeting at the 
pole, the townships deviate somewhat from squares, being narrower on 
the north than on the south ; and the northern sections of a township 
are a little smaller than the southern ones. 

In order that the townships of a range may not thus keep getting 
smaller and smaller as we go toward the north, a new base-line, called 
a Correction-Line, is taken at intervals (differing in length in different 
land-districts), and new north-and-south lines are run at distances of six 
miles measured on the (Jorrection-Lines. 

The system of survey described above is not used in Texas, the Pub- 
lic Lands there being state property. 

In a number of the states certain sections of the Public Lands have 
been set apart to promote the cause of education, and funds for the sup- 
port of (Jommon Schools have been formed out of the proceeds of their 
sale. 



GEOGRAPHICAL RECREATIONS. 

1. What African capital was named after a president of the United States? 

2. What points of tlie earth's surface are nearest to the center of the earth ? 
8. Places on a certain meridian may be said to be in either east or west lon- 
gitude from Washington ; what meridian is it ? 

4. Mention two seas named after their explorers. 

6. When it is noon at London, in what part of the world is it midnight ? 

6. What drug gets its name from a Mexican city ? 

7. Which state of the United States contains two mountains of iron ? 

8. Which states have capitals named after presidents ? 

9. Which state is divided into parishes instead of counties ? 

10. Which state has a capital named after a queen ? 

11. What two provinces have capitals named after queens ? 

12. What city deserves to be called the Lyons of America — and why ? 

13. What city manufactures more crockery than any other place in America ? 

More flour ? What city cans the most oysters ? 

14. In what latitude and longitude are you at the present moment ? 

15. What is the most northerly town in the world ? The most southerly ? 



16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
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60. 
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64. 
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67. 
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69. 
70. 



What syllable in Asiatic proper names corresponds with the termination 
land in English names ? 

What two capes of Europe have names that mean the same thing — ^the 
one an English name, the other derived from two Latin words ? 

Which is longer, a meridian circle or the equator — and why ? 

From what country does * * Mocha " coffee come ? * * Rio " ? 

What country of South America is named after an illustrious patriot ? 

Name **the Granite State" and **the Granite City". 

What is the highest cataract in the world ? 

At what points of the earth^s surface is the time exactly the same as at 
St. Louis ? 

Which is nearer to Moscow, a village 3° south of that city or a village 3^ 
cast of it ? 

Name the largest city in the United States not on navigable waters. 

Name four republics of Europe. Which is the smallest ? 

Which are the three largest empires in the world, and in which Grand 
Division are the largest possessions of each ? 

When it is 4 A. m. at Boston, it is 4 p. m. at a certain spot in the same lati- 
tude ; how many degrees is this spot from Boston, and in what direction ? 

What African city is named after a great conqueror ? 

What European capital is named after a great sovereign ? 

What city is the greatest grain-market in the world ? The greatest cot- 
ton-market ? The greatest tobacco-market ? 

What Asiatic city has the largest commerce ? 

What is meant by the common expression ^'carrying coals to Newcastle '', 
and why has it this meaning ? 

What mountain has the largest crater known ? 

What empire has possessions in each Gn^d Division ? 

What is the longitude of the North Pole ? 

How many meridians are there on the earth^s surface ? 

What is the largest city in north latitude ? In south latitude ? 

Name the Niagara of the Eastern Continent. 

Why has not Africa made more progress in civilization ? 

Which is the oldest university in America ? In the United States f 

Name the largest island in the world. The largest peninsula. 

What city was named in commemoration of a battle of the Revolution ? 

How many countries of Europe exceed the United States in population ? 

Which of the European coimtries are larger than California ? 

Which is the hottest city in the world ? The oldest city ? 

What capital lies nearest to the equator ? 

Which of the oceans receives the most drainage, and which the least ? 

What is the prevailing form of government in the Old World f In the 
New World ? How do you accoimt for this difference ? 

What three Americans have had the most towns named after them f 

What is the longest river in the largest country of Europe ? 

Mention a so-called lake that is really a gulf or bay. 

Mention three so-called seas that arc really lakes. 

Why do the principal rivers have their sources in mountains f 

If rain is plentiful on one side of a mountain-range and is lacking on the 
other side, what would you infer with regard to the prevailing direc- 
tion of the winds ? 

What is the first city of the New World in conmierdal importance ? The 
second ? The third ? 

What great city is nearest to the geographical center of the United States ? 

Name the five largest lake-ports of the United States. 

Name the largest city of each of the six Grand Divisions. The longest 
river. The highest mountain. The largest lake. 

Which ocean is the most important commercially ? The least important ? 

What religion has the most followers, and in what countries are they ? 

Name the chief commercial cities of England. The chief manufacturing 
cities of England. The great coal-market of England. 

What coimtry of Asia is about equal in size to Texas ? 

In what respects are Australia and California alike ? 

Mention three animals that are found only in Africa. 

Name the most important coimtry in each of the six Grand Divisions. 

Which state of the United States is nearest in size to England ? 

Name the largest city in the smallest state of the United States. 

What is the largest city in longitude west from Washington ? 

Two points on the Arctic Circle have the same difference of longitude as 
two points on the Tropic of Capricorn ; are the two former points, or 
the two latter, farther apart in miles — and why f 



REFERENCE-TABLES, 

FOR FINDING CITIES AND TOWNS ON THE SECTIONAL MAPS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 

EUROPE, WITH THE PRONUNCIATION IN THE CASE OF DIFFICULT NAMES. 

To find a required place on the map, note the letters given with it in the Tahle below, relating to that map. Then, turning to the map, 
find where a vertical and a horizontal line drawn from the same letters on the margin would meet, and the place in question will be found 
at or near their junction. 

Wherever there is a liability to mistake, accented syllables are marked, and the pronunciation is given. Sound d like a in bat ; g. obscure 
like a in uxmuvn; ^ like e in get; § obscure like e in summer; I like i in ice; I like i- in pin ; d like o in no; ^ like o in not; p obscure like o 
in terror; o and u like eu in French, nearly like e in her prolonged ; ob like oo in tcool; on as in out; H like u in up; il with its sound in Grer- 
man ; g like g in get; K with the guttural sound of ch m Grerman ; N with the nasal sound of final n in French, almost like ng; f ^ as in moth. 

The places named below in connection with each Sectional Map of the United States may be made the subject of special map-exercises 
for pupils residing in the section. 



Beotional Map IT. S. Ha 1. 

New England States 
and Long Island, 

Page 89. 

Ab'ington, Mass Hu 

Alfred, Me. Up 

AmesbuiT, Mass Hr 

AmIieTBt {am erd)^ Moss. .Dt 
Amhent (am'erd). Me. . .Nj 

An'doyer, Mass Oh 

An'dover, Me Hk 

AnBo'xua, Conn Bx 

Arlington, Mass Mv 

Arlington, Vt Bq 

A'thoL Mass Da 

Atlannc Station, Mass. . . .Pz 

AtHeboTO, Mass Gv 

Augusta, Mo Jl 

Auburn, Me Iin 

Ayer Junction, Moss Fs 

BaVylon-N. y Bz 

Bangor (oana^aar)^ Me . . . Mj 

Barn^staole, Mass Iw 

Barton, Vt. £k 

Bath, Me Kn 

Berfii8t,Me LI 

Bellows Falls, Vt Dq 

Bel'mont, Mass Mw 

Bennington, Vt Br 

BerOinFalls, N. H Gl 

Beth'el, Conn Ax 

Beth'eljMe Hm 

BeverW, Mass lis 

Biddeford, Me Ip 

Birmingham, Conn Bx 

Blaokstone, Mass Fu 

Blanohard, Me Ki 

Boothbaj.Me. Kn 

Boston, Mass Gt, Ox 

Boylston, Mass Ny 

Biidibid;N.H Ep 

Bradford, Vt £n 

Brandon, Vt On 

Brattleboro, Vt Dr 

Brewer, Me Mj 

Bridgeport, Conn By 

Bridgeton, Me Hn 

Bridie'water, Me Od 

Brignton, Mass Mx 

Bristol, N.H Fo 

Bristol, Me. Kn 

Bristol, E. I Gw 

Brooklme, Mass Ny 

Brooklyn, N. Y Az 

Brunswick, Me Jn 

Buoksport, Me Mk 

Burlington, Vt Bl 

Bum'hani. Mo Kk 

Callus (iboTM), Me Pi 

Cambridge, Mass .... Gt, Nx 

Camden, Me Lm 

Can'ton,Me II 

Caribou (kar'e-boo)^ Me. .Nb 
Castine (hu-teen'), Me. . .Ml 

Castleton, Vt Bo 

{iat'sfl-tffn) 

Chariestown, N. H Dg 

Chelsea {chetse)^ MasH. ..I*w 

Cherryflcld, Me Ok 

Chic'opee, Mass Du 

Clare'mont, N. H Dp 

Cliilondalo, Mass Pu 

Clinton, Mass Ft 

Colebrook, N. II Fj 

Columbia, Me Ok 

Columbia, N.H Fj 



Concord, Mass Gt 

{kofu/Kord) 
Concord, N. H Fq 

{kong^hjrd) 

Corinna, Me Ij 

Damariscot'ta, Me Kn 

Danbury, Conn Ax 

Danfortn, Me Og 

DanieLsonville, Conn £v 

Danville, Vt El 

Dedham (<i«<f tfm), Mass...Mz 

Derby Line, Vt l!;j 

Dexter, Me Ij 

Dor'chester, Mas:* Oz 

Dover, Me Li 

Dover, N.H Hq 

E. Ca'naan. N. II Eo 

E. Green' wich, R. I Fw 

Eastport, Me Qj 

Edgartown, Mass Ix 

Ellsworth, Me Nk 

Everett, Mass Ow 

Exeter, N.H Hr 

Fiurfield, Conn By 

Fairfield, Me. Kk 

Fall River, liass Gw 

Falmouth, Mass Iw 

{faCmnth) 

Farmington, Me Ik 

Farmington. N. H Gp 

Fitchburg, Mass Fs 

Flushin_g, N. Y Az 

Forest Hill, Mass Nz 

Fort Fairfield, Me. . Oc 

Fort Kent. Me. Ma 

Foxcroft, Me Li 

Fra'mingham, Mass. . Ft 

Flranco'ma, N. H Fm 

Franklin, N.H Fp 

Freeport, Me Jn 

FryeouiTg (/r»'-). Me Gn 

Gudiner, Me Jm 

Glen Cove, N. Y Az 

Gloucester, Mass lis 

Gorham {go'rgm\ Me lo 

Gorham (go'rqm)^ N. H. .Gl 



Great Barrington, Mass. .Bu 

IsTn.H. 

L,Ma8s.. 
Greonport, N^ Y D v 



Great Falls, n 
Greenfield, M 



.Ds 



Greenville, Me Ki 

Groton (graw'ton), Corm.Ex 

Guildhall, Vt..... Fk 

Guilford, Me Ki 

HalloweU, Me Jl 

Hanover, Me HI 

Hanover, N. H Eo 

Hartford, Conn Cv 

Hartford, Vt Do 

Haverhill, Mass Gr 

{hay'ter-il) 
Haverhill, N. H Em 

Haynesville, Me Og 

Highgate,Vt q 

HiHsboro Bridge, N.H... Eq 

Hingham, Mass. Hu 

{King'qm) 

IFinsdale, N. H Dr 

Hiram, Me Iln 

Holvoke, Mass Cu 

I {Kale yoke) 

\ Houlton {hoU'tgn), Me. . .Oe 

Hull, Mass qy 

Hvdc Park, Mass Nz 

Hyde Park, Vt Dk 

Jamaica, N . Y Az 

Janudca Plain, M&<s Ny 

Keene, N. II Dr 

Kennebunk', Me Ip 

Kcnnebunkport', Mc Ip 



Kingston, R. I Fx 

Kittery, Me Hq 

Laco'nia, N. II Fp 

Lancaster, N.H Fl 

Lawrence, Mut^s Gs 

Lebanon, N. H Eo 

Leu'ox, Moss Bt 

Lewiston, Me Im 

Lexinij^ton, Mass Lv 

Lincoln, Mc Mh 

Lincoln ville, Mc Lm 

Linden, Mass Pv 

Lin'ncus, Me Nf 

Lisbon, Me Jn 

Litchfield, Conn Bv 

Littleton, N. H Fm 

Londonderry, Vt Cq 

Long Island Oitv, N. Y ..Az 

Lowell {lo'fl)^ Muss Gs 

Lu'bec, Me Qj 

Lvnn^ Mass lit, Qu 

Muchias {mutch'tgs)^ Me . Pk 
Machiasport, Mc Pk 

{TnateK'% qg-port) 

Madawas'ka, Me Na 

Maiden, Miiss Ov 

{mawrdjin) 

Manchester, N. H Fr 

Manchester, Vt Bq 

Maplewood, Mass v 

Marblehead, Mass Ht 

Marlboro. Mass Ft 

Mattapan , Mass Nz 

Mattawam'keai^, Me Nh 

Mechanics Falb, Me Im 

Medford, Mass Nv 

Melrose', Mass Ou 

Meriden, Conn Cw 

Middlebury, Vt Bm 

Middletown, Conn Cw 

Milford, Mass Fu 

Milford, N.H Fr 

Milltown, Mc H 

Mi'lo,Me Li 

Bfilton, Mass Oz 

Montpelier, Vt Dm 

i^mofd-peeCyfr) 

N. Adams, Mass Bs 

N. Anson, Me Jj 

N. Conway, N. II Gn 

N. Vassalboro, Me KI 

N. Weare {^ooyr)y N.H.. Fq 

Nahant', Mass Qv 

Nantuck'et, Mass Jx 

Namgansett Pier, R. I . . .Fx 

Nash^ N.H Fr 

Na'tick,Mass Gt 

Need'ham, Mass Lz 

Nepon'set Mass Oz 

New Bedford, Mass Hw 

New Britain, Conn Cw 

Newbury, Vt Dm 

Newburyportj Mass Hr 

New Haven, Conn Ox 

New London, Conn Ex 

New Milford, Conn Aw 

Newport, Me Ij 

Newport, N.H Ep 

Newport, R. I Gx 

Newport, Vt Ej 

Newton, Mass Mx 

Nor'ridgewock, Me Jk 

Northampton, Mass Ct 

Northficld, Vt Cm 

Norwalk, Conn Ay 

{nor'wok) 

Norway, Me Hm 

Nor'wich, Conn Ew 

01dtown,Me Mi 

Orford,N.H En 

O'rono, Me Mj 

Palmer (/?aA'mfr), Muj^s.Du 



Paris {j^iri«)y Me Im 

Passadum'kea^ , Me Mi 

Patchogue (-<itfj^'), N. Y. Bz 

Patten, Mo Mf 

Pawtuck'ct, R. I Gv 

Peabody, Mass . lis 

Pembroke, Me Qj 

Peterboro, N. II Er 

Pitt^fleld, Mass Bt 

Pittsfield, Me Kk 

Pittsfield, N.H Gp 

Pittsfortl, Vt Co 

Plymouth. Mass IIv 

Plymouth. N.H Fo 

Xjplim'viK) 

Port JeflTerson, N. Y Bz 

Portland, Me lo 

Portsmouth. N.H Hq 

Poultncy {t>dlt'ne\ Vt. . .Bo 
Presque Isle, Me Nc 

(jfrefk-etF) 

Pnnceton, Me Pi 

Providence, R.I Fv 

Putnam, Conn Ev 

Quincv, Mass Pz 

Ruiidolnh, Mass Gu 

Revere , Mass Pw 

RiverheiEul, N. Y . .Cz 

Rochester, N.H Up 

Rockland, Me Lm 

Rockvillc, Conn Dv 

Roxbunr, Mass Ny 

Rutland, Vt Co 

8. Ber'wick, Mc Hq 

St Albans {awrbqnz)^ Vt. Cj 

St Johnsburv, Vt Ki 

Saccarappa, Me lo 

Saoo (saw'io). Me Ip 

Sa« Harbor, N. Y Dy 

Salem, Mass lui 

Salmon Falls, N. II Hq 

(tam'gn) 

Saugus, Mass Pu 

Searsport, Me LI 

ShefiSeld, Mass Bu 

Skowhe'iran. Me Kk 

Somer\'ine, Mass Hw 

{mtm'gr'rU) 

Southampton. N. Y Dz 

Southbridge, Mass Eu 

Southport. Conn By 

Springfield, Mass Du 

Springfield, Vt Dp 

Springvale, Me Up 

Stafford Springs, Conn..Dv 

Stamford, Conn Ay 

Stockbridge, Mass Bt 

Sto'niufftoh, Conn Ex 

Swamp soott. Mass Qu 

Swanton, Vt Cj 

Taunton, Mass Gv 

(Uihn'tffn) 

Thomaston, Me Lm 

Thompsonvillc, Conn Du 

Tilton, N. H Fp 

Van Buren, Me Oa 

Vanceborough, Me Pg 

Veigennes. Vt Bm 

(ter^enz) 

W. Randolph, Vt Dn 

W. Roxbury, Mass Mz 

Waldoboro,* Me Km 

( wawl-d4P-bur' rith) 

Wallingford, Vt Cp 

Walpole (woT-), N. II . . .Dq 
Waltham, Mass Lx 

{icoVthQfn) 

Warren, R.I Gw 

Warwick, R. I Fw 

{wor'rtk) 



Waterbury, Conn Bw 

Waterbuiy,Vt CI 

Watertown, Mass Mx 

Waterville, Me Kk 

Westerly, K. I Fx 

Westfiefd, Mass Cu 

Weymouth, Mass Hu 

(ijcay*mvth) 

Whitney viUe, Me Fj 

Williamstown, Mass Be 

Willinuin'tic, Conn Dw 

Winch'endon, BCass Es 

Winchester, Mass Nu 

Winchester, N. H Dr 

Windsor, Vt Dp 

Winoouki Falls, Vt Bk 

{wi^noos'ke) 

Winstcd, Conn Bv 

Winthrop, Mass Pw 

Wiscas'set Me Kn 

Wobum, Mass Gt 

{woo'bufn) 

Wolcott ville, Conn Bv 

Wolfborouffh, N. H Go 

Wollaston, Mass Pz 

{wdbtgihiQn) 

Woodstock, Vt Do 

Woonsock'et, B. I Fv 

Worcester, Mass Et 

{tpdbg'tfr) 
York, Me Hq 

86cti<mal Map IT. 8. Ha 2, 

Middle Atlantic 
States, 

Page 48. 

AVingdon, Va Ay 

Accomack' C. H., Va. . . Mw 

Addison. N. Y Jj 

Albanv.7^. Y pfi 

(awtoq-ne) 

Albion, N. Y Ig 

Alexandria, Va IG 

Alleghen'y, Pa Eo 

Allentown. Pa Mn 

Altoona, Pa Hn 

Amelia C. H., Va Ix , 

Amsterdam, N. Y Og . 

Annap'olis. Md I« ■. 

Annville,^a Ko 

Antrim, ra Jk ! 

Antwerp, N. Y Md 

Aoui'a tfr^ Va Ju . 

Ashland, Pa Ln ! 

Ath'ens, Pa: Kj 

Atlantic Ci^, N. J Pr 

Attica, N.Y. Hh 

Auburn, N. Y Lh 

Av'on,N.Y Ih 

Bab'ylon, N. Y Qn ' 

Ballston, N.Y Pg 

Baltimore, Md Kt 

Barboursville, W. Va. . . . An 

Bamegat'.N.J Pq 

Bata'via, N. Y Ug \ 

BaUi, N.Y Jl 

Beaver, Pa. En 

Beaver Falls, Pa En 

Bedford, Pa. Hp 

BcUcfonte, Pa Im 

(hel^forU') 

Beth'rehem, Pa Nn 

Beverly, W. Va Et 

Bing'hamton, N. Y IkQ 

Birmingham, Pa Eo 

BloomsDuig. Pa Lm 

Bloesbuig,Pa Jk 



Bolton iboUtgn), N. Y. . . .Pc 

BoonviUe, N. Y Nf 

Bordentown, N. J Op 

Boydton, Va Hz 

Bradford, Pa Hj 

Braxton C. H., W. Va. . . .Dt 

Bricksbuig, N. J Pp 

Bridgeton, N. J Nr 

Brii«tol,Pa Op 

Bristol, Va., Tenn Ax, 

Brockpoit, N. Y Ig 

Brooklyn, N. Y Pn 

Brookville. Pa Gm 

Brownsville, Pa Ep 

Buckhan'non, W. Va £t» 

Buffido.N. Y Gh 

BurkeviUe, Va Hx 

Burlington, N. J Op 

Butler^ Pa Em 

Cambndge (i»HNe'-), Md.Mt 

Camden, N. J Np 

Canandaigua, N. Y Jg 

(han-€M^day'gtDa) 

Can'ton, N. Y.: Nc 

Cape May, N. J Os 

Cape Vincent. N. Y Ld 

CarlK>ndale, Pa Mk 

Carlisle {har-UW), Pa. . . . Jp 

Carthage, N.Y Md 

Catskm,7i. Y Pj 

Cazeno'yia, N. Y Mh 

Centreville, Md Bfa 

Chambeisburg, Pa Jp 

ChanoeUonTiIle, Va Ju 

Charleston, W, Va Bu 

Chariestown. W. Va Ir 

Chariotteeville, Va Hv 

ChaXhamichatgm)^ Va. . . Fy 

Chester, Pa Np 

Chestertown, Md Mr 

Christiansburg, Va Dz 

Clarion (ite/g. Pa. Fm 

Clarksbuig, W. Va Dr 

Clarksville, Va Hz 

Clayton, N.Y Ld 

Clearfield, Pa Hm 

Clinton,N.Y Ng 

Clyde,N.Y kS 

ColioeB',N.Y PE 

Columbia. Pa Lp 

Conneaut nlle. Pa. Ek 

Coopenstown, N. Y Nh 

Coming. N.Y Ki 

CoriTTPa Fi 

Cortland Village, N. Y..Lh 
Coudersport (tow -), Pa. . . Ik 
Covhitfton, Va Ev 

(kuving'tgn) 
Coxsackie, N.Y Pi 

(kdbk-90cy€) 

Cnsfield, Md Mv 

Cuba, N.Y Hj 

Cul'peper, Va It 

Cumberland, Md Gq 

DansvUle, N.Y Ii 

Danville, Pa Km 

Danville, Va. Fx 

Delaware City, Del Mq 

Denil,N.Y Ni 

Delmar',Del Nt 

Deposit, N.Y Mj 

Doylestown, Pa. No 

Dover, Del. Nr 

Dun'laik,N. Y Fi 

Easton, Md Ms 

Easton.Pa. Nn 

Eastville, Va. Mz 

Elwnsbuig, Pa Gn 

Egg Harbor City, N. J. .Oq 

Elizabeth, N. J Pn 

Elbabethtown, N. Y....Qd 
Elktoii| Md. Mq 
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WadeRboro, N. C Od 

Walhalla,8. C Ke 

Wakerboro, 8. C Ni 

Warrenton, Ga Lh 

Wanenton, N. C Ra 

Warrington, Fla. Dn 

Waahii^n. N. C Tc 

Wayorofls, Qa Lm 

Waynesboro, 6a Li 

Weldon, N. C 8a 

West Point, Ga Hi 

Wetump'ka, Ala Fj 

Williamston, N. C Tb 

Wilmington, N. C Sf 

Wilson, N. C Rb 

Winchester, Tenn Fd 

Winnsboro. 8. C Nf 

Winaton, N. C Ob 

Yancey ville.N. C Pa 

Yemassee', 8. C Ni 

Yorkville, 8. C Nd 

Beotional Hap IT. 8. Ha 4. 

Southern States 
(in part). 

Page 50. 

Aberdeen', Miss Uf 

Alexandria, La Pk 

Algiers {al-J€erz'\ La Us 

Ariain,lZ..... Rl 

Amite (am-^) City, La. . 81 

Arkadelphia, Ark Of 

Arkan'sas City, Ark Rg 

Arkan'sas Post, Ark Rf 

Armstrong Academy, Ind. 

Ter Kf 

Ath'ens, Tex Iq 

Ato^Ka, Ind. Ter Le 

Augusta, Ark Rd 

Austin, Ark. Qd 

Austin, Miss 8e 

Austin, Tex Im 

Bas'trop, Tex Jm 

BatesvUle, Ark Qo 

Bat'on Rouge {roozh)y La.Kl 
Bayou 8anL La Rl 

Bay 8t Louis, Miss Um 

(loo'e) 
Beaumont. Tex Nm 

(bo'fHont) 
Bellefonte, Ark Ob 

(bd-fo/d') 

Belton, Tex Jl 

Bentonville, Ark Nb 

BUoxi {be-loz'e). Miss Ul 

Bog^ Depot, Ind. Ter. . .Le 

Bonham {honqm\ Tex. . . Kg 

Boonsboro. Ark Nc 

Brandon, Miss Ti 

Braso'ria. Tex Lp 

Bremond*, Tex Kl 

Brenham, Tox Km 

Bnnkley, Ark Rd 

Brookha ven, Miss Sj 

Bryan, Tex Kl 

Burkeville, Tex 01 

Caddo, Ind. Ter Kf 

Calvert, Tox Kl 

Camden, Ark Pg 

Cameron, Tex Jl 

Camp Lancaster, Tex — Dl 
Camp Supply, Ind. Ter. .6a 

Can'ton, Miss Th 

Carrollton, La Ss 

Carrollton, Miss Tg 

Chapel Hill, Tex Km 

Clarendon. Ark Re 

Clarkesville, Tex Mg 

Clarksville, Ark Od 

Cle'bume, Tex Ji 

Clinton^La Rl 

Columbia, La Qj 

Columbia, Tex Lo 

Columbus, Miss Vg 

Columbus, Tex Kn 

Corinth {hor'intTi), Miss. . Ud 
Corpus Christi, Tex Jr 

{frU'U) 
Corsicana, Tex Kj 

{hor'86^kah' nq) 
Coushatta Chute, La Oj 

{kooshat'tg shoot) 

Crockett, Tex Lk 

Cuero {kwai/'ro), Tex Jo 

Dallas, Tex Kb 

Dardonclle, Ark Od 

(dar-dq-nst^) 
Deca'tur, Tex Jh 



Denison, Tex Kg 

Denton, Tex Jh 

Des Arc (det orl;). Ark. .Qd 
Doaksville, Ind. Ter....Mf 

Donaldsonvllle, La Qm 

Eadsport, La Uo 

Eagle Pass, Tex Fp 

Ediard', La. 8m 

EldoiB'do, Ark Ph 

{elr-do-rah'do) 

Enterprise, Miss Ui 

Eufeula, Ind. Ter Ld 

Fairfield, Tex Lj 

Farmersville, La Ph 

Fay'etteville, Ark Nb 

Forest City, Ark Rd 

Fort Ar'buckle, Ind. Ter. . Je 

Fort Bliss, Tex Aq 

Fort Chadboume, Tex Fj 

Fort Clark, Tex Fo 

Fort Cobb. Ind. Ter Id 

Fort Con'cho, Tex Fk 

Fort Davis, Tex Al 

Fort Duncan. Tex Fp 

Fort Ewell, Tex Ilq 

Fort OibsoD, Ind. Ter. . .Me 

Fort 6riffin, Tex 6h 

Fort Lcaton, Tex An 

Fort McKav'ett, Tox Fl 

Fort Phantomhill, Tex. . .6i 

Fort Quitman, Tex Br 

Fort Sill, Ind. Ter He 

Fort Smith, Ark Nd 

Fort Towson, Ind. Ter..Mf 

{toy^n) 
Fort Washita, Ind. Ter. . . Kf 

{tDosh' 6-taw) 

Fort Worth, Tex Ji 

Franklin, La Rn 

Fredericksburg, Tex Ilm 

Friar's Point, Miss Se 

Fulton i/uU'tgn), Ark. . .0^ 

Oainesville, Ark 8b 

6aine8ville, Tex Jg 

6alveston, Tex Mo 

6atesville, Tex Ik 

6eorgetown, Tex Jl 

6ibeon, Ind. Ter Mc 

6oliad {go-le-ad'\ Tex. . . Jp 
Gk>nzales, Tex Jo 

{gon-zah' Uz) 

6raham, Tex Hh 

6rand 6ulf. Miss Rj 

6reenville, Miss Rg 

Greenville, Tex Lh 

6rena'da. Miss Tf 

6retna, La Tt 

6roesbeck (p-aw'-), Tex. .Kk 

Hamburg, Ark Qg 

Harrisburg, Tex Mn 

Harrisonburg, La 0| 

Ha'zlehuret, Miss Si 

Heame {hern)^ Tex IG 

IleVena, Ark Se 

Hempstead, Tex Lm 

Henaerson, Tex Mj 

Henrietta, Tex Ig 

Hernando, Miss Sd 

Holly Spnngs, Miss Td 

Ho'mer. La Ph 

Hope. Ark Og 

Hot Springs. Ark Pe 

Houma {mo mah). La Sn 

Houston {hut'aign)^ Tex..Mn 

Huntsville, Ark Ob 

Huntsville, Tex LI 

Indiono'la, Tex Kp 

lu'ka. Miss Vd 

JaoksDoro, Tex lh 

Jackson, La Rl 

Jackson, Miss Si 

Jacksonport, Ark Re 

Jasper, Tex NI 

Jefferson, Tex Ni 

Kickapoo', Ind. Ter Jd 

Kosciusko, Miss Tg 

(kos-se-us' ko) 
La Orange, Tex Kn 

Uah araunj) 

Lake Cnarlcs, La Pm 

Lake Providence, Ln Rh 

Lake Village, Arx Rg 

Lampasas, Tex II 

{lam-pah' 808) 
Laredo {l{f-ray'do), Tcx..6r 

Lewij^burg, Ark Pd 

Lexington, Miss Tg 

Liberty, Tex Mn 

Lindon, Tex Nh 



Little liock, A'rk......V.Q 

Locksburg, Ark Ni 

Longvicw, Tex Mi 

Lonoke Uo-noke')^ Ark. . . Qe 

Ma'con^ Miss vg 

Magnolia, Ark Oh 

Magnolia, Miss Sk 

Mansfield, La Oj 



Marksville, La Qk 

Marlin,Tex Kk 

Marshall. Tex Ni 

Matagorda, Tex Lp 

McArister, Ind. Ter Ld 

McDonougnville. La Ut 

{mak-iion'a-vu) 

McKinney, Tex Kh 

Meridian, Miss Ui 

Milneburff, La Tr 

Minden, La Oi 

Monroe, La. Qi 

Montgomery, Tex Lm 

{mqfU-ottm'fr-€) 

Monticelfo, Ark Qg 

Monticello^ Miss ^ 

Morgan City, La Rn 

Mount Pleasant, Tex Mb 

Musco'tfee (-^<)i Ind. T. . .Lc 
Naco^nioches, Tex Nk 

(ndt-o-clo'chiz) 

Napoleon, Ark Rf 

Narkceta, Miss Vh 

Natchez, Miss Rj 

Natchitoch'es, La Pj 

(or, ttak-e-tush') 

Navaso'ta, Tex Lm 

New Braunfels, Tex In 

New Iberia, La Om 

New Or'leans, La. . . .Tm, Tt 

Newport, Ark Re 

Oakville, Tex lp 

Ocmulgee. Ind. Ter Kc 

(ok-mvl'ge) 

Okalo'na, Miss Uf 

Opclousas, La Ql 

{op-€-lo</8gs) 

Orange, Tex Om 

Osage' Agency, Ind. Ter.Ka. 

Osceo'la, Ark Sc 

Oxford, Miss Te 

Ozark', Ark Nc 

Palestine, Tex Lj 

Palo Alto, Tex Ju 

(nah'lo ahCto) 

Palo Pinto, Tex li 

Paris {pari«)y Tex I^f 

Pass Cnristian. Miss Um 

{kris-tt-ahn^ 

Perryville, Ark Le 

Pine Bluff, Ark Qf 

Ploquemine, La. Rm 

{plak-meen') 

Pleasanton, Tex Hp 

Pocahontas. Ark Ro 

Pontotoc', Miss Ue 

Port Caddo, Tex Ni 

Port Oibson, Miss ^i 

Port Hudson, La Ri 

Pres'cott, Ark Of 

Princeton. Ark Pf 

Proctorville, Lo Tm 

Quitman, Miss Ui 

Resaca de la Palma. Tex. . Ju 

(ray-sah'kah day lahpaht^- 
mah) 

Richmond, Tex Lo 

Rio Orande City, Tex. . . .Ht 

(re'o grahn'day) 

Ripley, Miss Ud 

Rockport. Tex. J<j 

Rodney, Miss Ri 

Rusk, Tex Mj 

Russellville, Ark Pd 

Sabme Citv, Tex Nn 

{8qnb€«n\ 

San Antonio, Tex Ho 

San Elizario. Tex Aq 

(«aAn ay-le-zah're-o) 

San Jacinto, Tex Mn 

San Marcos, Tex In 

San PatriciOj Tex Ir 

(win pq-tru'te-o) 
San Saba (9ah'bq\ Tex. . . Hk 

Sardis, Miss Se 

Searcy {»er^9€\ Ark Qd 

Seguin {ttq-geen')^ Tex In 

81]Awneetown, Ind. Ter. .Jd 

Sherman, Tex K^ 

Shreve'port, La Oi 

Sparta, La. Pi 

Spencer Acad., Ind. Ter. .Mf 

Starkville, Miss \}g 

Stephensville. Tex n 

St. Francisville, La. Rl 

St. Joseph, La Rj 

St. Martmsville, La Qm 

Sulphur Springs, Tex Lh 

Sununit, Miss Sk 

Tahlequah', Ind. Ter Mc 

Terrell', Tex Li 

Texana {tex-an'g)^ Tox...Kp 
Texarkana, Tex., Ark. . .Ng 

{tex-ar-kan'q) 
Thiboileaux, La Sn 

{tib^do') 
Tishimingo, Ind. Ter. . . .Kf 



Tu'pelo, Miss Ue ' 

Tyler, Tex Mi 

Van Buren, Ark Nd 

Vermillionville, La Qm 

y icksbunp. Miss Si 

Victoria, Tex Jp I 

Vida'lia,La. IQ 

Vmita (ve-ne'tq), Ind. T.Ma 

Wa'co,Tex Jk 

Washington, Ark Of 

Washington, La Ql 

Washington, Tex Km 

Water Valley, Miss To 

Waxahachic, Tex Ji 

Weatherford, Tex lh 

West Point, Miss Uf 

West'wego, La St 

Winnsboro, La Qi 

Winona (w<-m>'n(j), Miss.'Ig 

Wittsburg, Ark Rd 

Woodville, Miss Rk 

Yazoo City, Miss Sh 

iyah-zoo') 



Sectional Ma^ IT. 8. Ha 5. 

Central and North 
Central States^ 

Eastern Division. 

Page 55. 

Ab'ingdon, 111 Do 

A'drian, Mich LI 

Ak'ron, Ohio On 

Albion, Mich Kl 

Anegan,Mich Ik 

Alli'ance, Ohio On 

Alma, Wis Bh 

Alpe'na, Mich Lf 

Alton ((iir/'/j>n). Ill Dr 

Amboy',111 Em 

Anderson, Ind Jp 

Ango'la,Ind Jm 

Anna, 111 Eu 

Ann Arbor, Mich LI 

Appleton, Wis Fh 

Ashland, Kv Ns 

Ashland, Onio Nn 

Ashland. Wis Cc 

AshtabuMtt. Ohio PI 

Athens, Onio Nq 

Attica, Ind Up 

Auburn, Ind Jn 

Augusta, Ky Ls 

Augusta, Wis Cg 

Auro'ra, 111 Fm 

Auro'ra, Ind Kr 

Baraboo (Mr'-). Wis Di 

Barboursville, Ky Lv 

Bardstown, Ky Ju 

Bamesville, Ohio Op 

Bata'vio, 111 Fm 

Bata'via, Ohio Lr 

Battle Creek, Mich Jl 

Bay City, Mich Li 

Beardstown, 111 Cp 

Beaver Dam, Wis Fj 

Bellaire {h€l-ayr'\ Ohio. .Pp 
Bellefontaine, Ohio Lp 

{Mr/on'Un) 
Belleville (heFvU), 111. . . .Ds 

Beloit', Wis Ek 

Belvidere', 111 Fl 

Bere'a, Ohio Nn 

Ber'lin, Wis Fh 

Big Rapids, Mich Ji 

Black Kiver Falls, WU.. .Ch 

Bloomington, 111 Eo 

Bloomington^ Ind Hr 

Bos'cobel, W is Cj 

Bowling Green, Ky Iv 

BrazilVlnd Hq 

Bryan, Ohio Km 

Buchanan, Mich Im 

Bucyrus, Ohio Mo 

{bu-8i'ru8) 

Burkesvillo, Ky Jw 

Bushncll. Ill Co 

Ca'diz, Ohio Pp 

Ca'diz, Kv Gw 

Cal'umet,*Mich Fb 

Cambridge, Ohio (kanu'-) Op 
Cambrid^ City, Ind Jq 

{kame'-) 

Can'ton, 111 Do 

Can'ton, Ohio Oo 

Car'bondale, 111 Eu 

Carlinvillc, 111 Dr 

Carmi, 111 Ft 

Centra'lia, 111 Es 

Centra'lia, Wis Dh 

Champaign, 111 Fp 

(tAam-^n«') 



Champion, Mich Go 

Charleston, 111 Fq 

Charleatown. Ind Js 

Charlevoix, Mich Jf 

{thar-U-voy') 

Charlotte, Mich Kk 

Cheboygan,' Mich Ke 

(the-wy'gqn) 

Chester, in Du 

Chicago (thi-kaw'go). Ill.Gm 

ChilUcoth'e, Ohio Mr 

Chilton, Ww Gh 

Chip'pewa, Falls, Wis. . ..Cf 
Cincinnati, Ohio Kr 

(nn-Hn-nah'ti) 

Circleville, Ohio Mq 

Cleveland, Ohio Om 

Clinton, 111 Ep 

Clyde, Ohio Mn 

Cold' water, Mich Kl 

Columbus, Ind Ir 

Columbus, K V Ew 

Columbus, Onio Mp 

Columbus. Wis iJ 

Connersville, Ind Jq 

Constantino, Mich Jm 

Corunna, Biich Kj 

Corydon {kdr'e-dgn)^ Ind. .It 

Cosnoc'ton, Ohio Op 

Covinj|ton, Ind Gp 



{kuv ing-tgn) 
Covington, Ky 



Kr 



{kuv'ing-ign) 

Crawfordsville, Ind Hp 

Crestline, Ohio No 

Cynthiana, Ky Kt 

{nn-the-ah' ng) 

Danville, 111 Gp 

Danville, Ky^ Ku 

Dariington. Wis Dk 

Dayton, Ohio Kq 

Decatur, 111 Eq 

Defl'ance, Ohio Kn 

De Kalb,lll Fl 

Delavan', Wis Fk 

Delaware, Ohio Mp 

Delphi, Ind Ho 

Delphos, Ohio Ko 

DePere, Wis Gh 

Detroit', Mich Ml 

Dixon, 111 Em 

Dowagiac, Mich U 

(do-way'je-^) 

Du Quoin, 111 Et 

Dwight,in Fn 

East Saginaw, Mich Li 

East St. Louis. Ill Ds 

Eau Claire, Wis Bg 

(o-klart'\ 

Edwordaville, 111 Da 

Effingham, III Fr 

Eljjin {el'jin), 111 Fl 

Elizabethtown, Ky In 

Elkhart, Ind Im 

Elkhom, Wis Fk 

El Paso (el pah' to). 111. . . Eo 
Elyrea («-/ir'«-a), Ohic.Nm 
Escanaba, Mich He 

(eg-kQ'fiaw'bg) 

Ev'anston, 111 Gl 

Ev'ansville, Ind Gt 

Fairbury,Ill Fo 

Farwell, Mich Ki 

Fenton, Mich Lk 

FindUy, Ohio Ln 

Flint, Mich 

Fond du Lac, Wis 

Fort Atkinson. Wis ¥} 

Fort Howard, Wis Gg 

Fort Wayne, Ind Jn 

Foeto'ria, Ohio Ln 

Fountain City. Wis Bh 

Frankfort, Ind Hp 

Frankfort, Ky Kt 

Franklin, Ina Iq 

Franklin, Ky Iw 

Freeport. Ill El 

Fremont . Ohio Mm 

Fulton (JuU'tQn), III. ... Dm 

Gale'nariu Dk 

Galeaburar, 111 Dn 

Galesville. Wis Ch 

Gal'ion, Ohio Mo 

Gallip'olw, Ohio Ns 

Galva,Ill Dn 

Gaylord, Mich- Kf 

Oenese'o, III Dm 

Gene' va. Wis Fk 

Georgetown, Ky Kt 

Gibson City, 111 Fp 

Oilman, III Go 

Glasgow, Kv Iv 

Golconda. Ill Fv 

Go'shen. Ind Im 

Grand Haven, Mich.. . 
Grand Rapids, Mich . . . 
Grand Bapida,Wia... 



im 



Grayson, Ky Ht 

Green Bay, Wis Gh 

Green'castle, Ind Hq 

Greensburg, Ind Jr 

Greenville, Mich Ji 

Greenville, Ohio. Kp 

Hamilton, Ohio Kr 

Hancock, Mich Fb 

Harrodsbuig, Kv Ku 

Hartford City, Ind. Jp 

Harvard, 111 V\ 

Hastings, Mich Jk 

Havan^, Ul Dp 

HaweeviJle, Ky Hu 

Hazard, Ky Mv 

Henderson, Ky Gu 

Henry, 111 En 

Hickman, Ky Ew 

Hillsboro, in Er 

Hillsboro,Kv Lt 

Hillsboro, Ohio Lr 

Hillsdale, Mich Kl 

Holland, Mich Ik 

HoUy, Blich Lk 

Hoopeston. Ill Gp 

Hopkins ville, Ky Gv 

Houghton {ho' ton). Mich.Fb 

Howard City, Mich Jj 

Howell, Mich LJk 

Hudson, Mich Km 

Hudson, Wis Af 

Huntington, Ind Jo 

HydePark^IU Gm 

Indianap'olia, Ind Iq 

Ionia, Mich Jj 

Ironton {%'um-4gn)^ O. . . .Na 

Ish'pemincr, Mich. Gd 

Jackson, Ky Mu 

Jaokaon, Mich Kl 

Jackson, Ohio Nr 

Jacksonville. Ill Dq 

Janesville, Wis Ek 

Jasper, Ind Ht 

Jefreraon, Ohio Pm 

Jefferson, Wis Fj 

JeffersonviUe, Ind It 

Jenny (Merrill), Wis. . .Ef 

Jerseyville, 111 i\t 

Jo'liet,Ill Gm 

Kalamazoo', Mich Jl 

Kankakee'.lU Gn 

Kendallville, Ind. Jm 

Keno'sha, Wis. Gk 

Kentland, Ind Go 

Kenton, Ohio Lo 

Kewanee. Ul Dn 

{ke-wak'fUS 

Kewau'nee, Wis Gh 

Kilbourn CitT, Wis Di 

Ko'komo, Ind. lo 

La'con, 111 En 

La Croese, Wis Ci 

{lakkrot»\ 
Lafayette, Ind Hp 

{laf-ay-ytQ 
La Grange, Ky Jt 

{lak grayn^ 

Lancaster, Ohio Kq 

L'Anse, Mich Fe 

Lansinff,Mich Kk 

Lapeer, Mich Mj 

La Pointe, Wia Dc 

La Porte, Ind Hm 

La8aUe,Ill En 

Lawrenceburg, Ind Kr 

Lebanon, Ky Ju 

Lebanon, Onio Lq 

Lemont'Ill Gm 

Lexmgton, Ky Kt 

Lexington, Mich Mj 

Liberty.Ky Kv 

Li'ma. Ohio Lo 

Lincoln, 111 £p 

Litchfield, Ul Dr 

Lo'gan, Onio Nq 

Lo'gansport, Ind lo 

London, Ky Lv 

London, Ohio Lq 

Louisa^ Ky Mt 

Louisville, Ky Jt 

Lowell (fe^if/). Mich Jk 

Ludington, Mich U 

Mackinaw, Mich Ke 

Macomb {mg-koom')^ 111.. Co 

Madison, Ind Js 

Madison, Wis ig 

Madisonville^ Ky Gv 

Manistee', Mich lh 

Manitowoc*. Wis Gh 

Manafleld, Ohio No 

Marietta, Ohio Oq 

Marinette, W'la. Gf 

{mar-i-nd') 
Marion {m&r'e-gn)^ Ind . . . lo 
Marion {mar'^-gn-)^ Ohio. Mo 
Marquette, Mioh. Ho 
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Biff Horn, Mont Oe 

BmU City (boif'se\ Id. T.Hi 

Bozeman, Mont. Lf 

Bryan, Wyo Nk 

Butte (buU) City, Mont. ..Kf 

Cable CitT, Mont Ke 

Camp Baker, Mont Ld 

Carbbn,Wyo Ok 

Cariboo {har'0-boo\ Id. T.Li 
Cheyenne (>^w«'), Wyo.Bk 
Claquato. Wash Cd 

(tlah'kwah'to) 
Col&x (koUfca), Wash. . Gd 

Corval'lis, Ore Bg 

Dallas, Ore Bg 

Dalles {dals\ The, Ore. ..Df 

Dayton, Wash Ge 

Deer Lodge City. Mont. . Ke 

Diamond City, Mont Le 

Eagle Rock, Id. T Li 

SkCity, Id. T If 

EUensburg, Ore Ai 

Ehna,Wa8h Cd 

Emmettsburg, Mont Ke 

Empire City, Ore Ai 

Eugene City, Ore Bh 

Ev'anston, Wyo Ml 

Florence, Id. T If 

Forest Grove, Ore Cf 

Fort Benton, Mont Lc 

Fort Bridger, Wyo Ml 

Fort C. F. Smith, Mont. ..Of 

Fort Colville, Wash Gb 

FortD. A. Russell, Wyo.Rk 

Fort Ellis, Mont Lf 

Fort Fetterman, Wyo Qi 

Fort Hall, Id. T Li 

Fort Halleck, Wyo Fk 

Fort Lapwai, id. T lie 

{lav'way) 
Fort Laramie (ter'-), Wyo . Rj 

Fort Lemhi. Id. T Jg 

Fort Okin'akane, Wash. .Fb 

Fort Owen, Mont Je 

Fort Peck, Mont Pb 

Fort Phil Kearney, Wyo. . Pg 

{har'ne) 

Fort Re'no, Wyo Ph 

Fort Shaw, Mont Lo 

Fort Steele, Wyo Pk 

Gal'latin, Mont Lf 

Green River City, Wyo. .Nk 

HarrisbuiK, Ore Bg 

llereno, Mont Ke 

I'dahoCity, Id. T Ih 

Jacksonville, Ore Bj 

Junction City, Ore Bh 

La Grande (toA), Ore Gf 

LaramieCity (/ar'-), Wyo. 6k 

Lewiston, Id. T He 

Malade (Tity, Id. T Kk 

{mah-lahS) 

McMinnville, Ore Bf 

Missoula, Mont Jd 

{miz-zoo' la) 

MonticoUo, Wash Ce 

Montpolier, Id. T Lj 

{ffiont-peeV yar) 
Mussel Shell Citv, Mont.Nc 

New Taco'ma, Wash Cc 

Oakland, Ore Bh 

Olympia, Wash Cd 

Oneioa {o-ni'dg). Id. T. ..Lj 

Oregon City, Ore Cf 

Oysterville, Wash Bd 

Pendleton, Ore Ff 

Pierce Citv, Id. T le 

Pioneer'ville. Id. T Ih 

PU'cerville, Id. T Ilh 

Portland, Ore Cf 

Port Ortbrd, Ore Ai 

Port Townsend, Wash. . .Cb 

Ra'dersburg, Mont Lc 

Rawlins, Wyo Pk 

RockvBar. Id. T li 

Roeeburff, Ore Bi 

Salem, Ore Cg 

SahnonCity, Id. T Jg 

^sam'gn) 

Scio (n'o\ Ore Cg 

Seattle, Wash Cc 

Sherman, Wvo Rl 

Silver Citv, Id. T Hi 

Snoho'mi.sh, Wohh Db 

Soda Springs, Id. T Lj 

South Pass city. Wyo. . . . N1 
Steilacoom, Wasn Ca 

{gti'l^hxmi) 

Turn' water, Wash Cd 

Umatilla {yu-\ Ore Ff 

Union, Ore Gc 

Vancouver. Wash Cf 

(van-koo c(r) 

Virginia Citv, Mont Lf 

Waitflbunr. WaHh (Je 

Walla Walla, Wash Ge 

iwotl§ fcol'lif) 



Wallula, Wash. Fe 

(wol^-loo'lg) 

Washington. Id. T Ig 

Whatoom, Wash Ca 

(iffkat'»fm) 

Wyo'ming, Wyo Qk 

Yakima, Wash. Ee 

(jfiik'e'mah) 
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Alameda, Cal .^ Bh 

(ah-lak-mai/'dah) 
Alamosa, Col Si 

(al-ff-mo'sQ) 
AlDUQuerque, N. Mex Rl 

{ahl-boo-her'kay) 

Alma^Col Rf 

American Fork, Utah Le 

Anaheim, Cal Fn 

{ah naU-hime) 
Arivaca, Ariz Mr 

{(ir-e-vahkq) 

Aubrey City, Ariz Jm 

Auro'ra, NeV Fg 

Austin, Nev (}f 

Bakersfleld, Cal El 

Battle Mountain, Nev . . . Gd 

Beaver, Utah . . .- Lh 

Belon {bay-Un')^ N. Mex.Rm 

Bel'mont, Nev Gg 

Bernalillo, N. Mex Rl 

(ber- nah-U'yo) 

Black Hawk, Col Se 

Boulder, Col So 

Brigham City, Utah Lc 

Brooklyn. C^ Bh 

BuUionvillo, Nev Jh 

Callville, Nev Jk 

Canon City (kan'yon)^ Col.Sq 

Carlin, Nev Hd 

Carson City, Nev Ef 

Cedar City, Utah Kh 

Central City. Col Se 

Cherry CreeK, Nov le 

Chico (che'ko), Cal Cc 

Cimarron, N. Mex Tj 

(8€-mah-rone') 

Clo'verdale, Cal Bf 

Colorado Sorings, Col. . . . Tf 

(kol-o-ran'do) 

Columbus, Nev Fh 

Colu'sa, Cal Cf 

Corinne (ifca-W«'), Utah..Lc 

Coro'na,Col Td 

Crescent City, Cal Aa 

Crittenden. Ariz Nr 

Cucharas, Col Th 

(koo-^h<ih'raht) 
Del Norte {nor'tay\ CoL.Rh 

Denver, Col Se 

Des'eret, Utah Lf 

Dona Ana, N. Mex Rp 

{do'nah ah'nah) 

Eb'erhardt, Nev If 

Ehrenberg, Ariz Jo 

[ay'rpi-herg) 
Elizabethtown, N. Mex. . .Si 

Elko, Nev Id 

Empire City, Nev Ef 

E'phraim City, Utali Mf 

Eure'ka, Ariz Jo 

Eure'ka, Cal Ac 

Eure'ku.Nev Hf 

Femnndez de Taos,N. Mex. Si 

{tah'oct) 

Fillmore, Utah Lg 

Florence, Ariz Mo 

Fort Bascom, N. Mex Uk 

Fort Bavard, N. Mex. . . .Pp 

(bi'qrH) 

Fort Bidwell, Cal Eb 

Fort Collins, Col Sd 

Fort Garland, Col 8h 

Fort Lyon, Col Ug 

Fort Sedgwick, Col Vc 

Fort Sclden, N. Mex Rp 

Fort Stanton, N. Mex Sn 

Fort Sumner, N. Mex . . . Um 

Fort Union, N. Mex Tk 

Fort Wingatc, N. Mex. . .Pk 

Fort Yu'ma, Cal Jp 

Fresno, Cal Ej 

Frisco, Utah Kfi 

Gen'oa, Nev Ef 

Geoiigetown, Col Se 
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Gila City {U'ldh\ Ariz.. . Jp 

Gilroy (l^t^roy), Cal Cl 

Glenwood, Utah Lg 

Golden, Col Se 

Gold mil, Nev Ef 

Granada, Col Vg 

{gr^-nah'dq) 

Grant City, Nev 

Grass Valley, Cal 

Greeley, Col Sd 

Hamilton, Nev If 

Hardy ville, Ariz Jl 

Healdsburg, Cal Bf 

He'ber.Utoh Md 

ni'ko,Nev li 

HoUL^ter, Cal Ci 

Hu'go, Col Uf 

Humlx)ldt. Nev Fd 

{hum'bdU) 

Inaepeudence, Cal Fj 

Jackson, Cal Dg 

Julcsburg, Col Vc 

Kit Kan4on, Col Uf 

La Junta, N. Mex Sk 

Itah JuionUth) 

Lake City, Col Qh 

Lakeport. Cal Bf 

La Paz {lah pahz)^ Ariz. . Jn 
Las Cruces, N. Mex Rp 

{lahs kroo'at^) 
Las Vegas, N. Mex Sk 

ilahs cay'gahji) 
Loadville r/«rti7). Col. . . Rf 

Le'hi, Utah Md 

Ix)'gan, Utah Mb 

Loug'mont, Col Sd 

Los Angele.s, Cal Fn 

(loce an'jgh-U'z) 

Man'ti, Utah.... Mf 

Maripo'sa, Cal Eh 

Mar>'8ville, Cal Cf 

Mendocino, Cal Ae 

{nun-do-se' no) 
Merced {m^irsayd')^ Cal . . Di 
Mesilla, N. Mex Rp 

(nuiy-feel' yah) 

Mineral City, Nev Jf 

Mohave City, Ariz Jl 

(mo-hah'vay) 
Monterey, Cal Bj 

{mofi-te-ray') 

Mo'ra, N. Mex Sk 

Mount Pleasant. Utah. . ..Mf 
Napa City {nahvq)^ Cal. .B^ 
Nevada (ne-vah </^), CaL.Di 

Oakland, Cal Bh 

Ogden. Utah Mc 

Oro'ville, Cal Ce 

Ouray', Col Qh 

Parowan, Utah Lh 

(pat/ro-irahn) 

Parrott,Col Pi 

Peral'ta, N. Mex Rl 

Petaluma. Cal Bg 

(pet-Q-loo'mg) 

Phoenix, Ariz Lo 

Pine Grove, Nev Eg 

Pine Valley, Utah Ki 

Pinos Altos, N. Mex Po 

(pe'noce aMtoce) 
Pioche (ne-o'ehay)^ Ncv..Jh 

Pla'cerville, Cal I>g 

Pleasant Grove, Utah Md 

Pres'cott, Ariz Lm 

Pro'vo, Utah Me 

Pueblo (pweb'lo), Col. . . .Tg 

Red Bluff, Cal Bd 

Redding, Cal Be 

Redwood City, Cal Bh 

Re'no, Nev Ee 

Rock ville, Utah Li 

Sacramento, Cal Cg 

Salt Creek, Utah M!e 

Salt Lake City, Utah . . . . Md 

San Anto'nio, Cal Cj 

San Bernardino, Cal Gn 

(gahn ber-nar-de no) 
San Buenaventura, Cal. .Em 

{mhn bway'nah-ren-too'rah ) 
San Diego, Cal Gp 

{mhn de-ay' go) 

San Francisco, Cal Bh 

San JoK^, Cal Ci 

{gahn fuh-rny') 
San Luis {mn loo'in). Col.. Si 
San Luis Obispo, Cal CI 

{mn Ioo'm o-fmpo) 

San Ra'facl, Cal Bg 

Santa Bar'l^rn, Cal Dm 

Santa Clara, Cal Bh 

Santa Cruz, Cal Bi 

{sa/i'fQ kroos) 
Santa F^ (/ay), N. Mex. .Sk 

Santa Rosa, Cal Bg 

Shasta, Cal Be 

Silver City, N. Mex Pp 

Silver Peak, Nev Gh 



Silverton, Col Qh 

Socor'ro, N. Mex. Bm 

Soledad {ml-e-^d), CaL.Cj 

Sono'ra, Cal Dh 

South Pueblo, Col Tg 

{pte^'lo) 

Spanish Fork, Utah Me 

Springville, Utah Me 

St George. Utah. Ki 

Stockton, Cal Ch 

St. Thomas, Nev Jj 

Susanville, Cal Dd 

Tooele (Uto-eTe), Utah. . .Ld 
Toquerville, Utah Ki 

Uo'kfr-ril) 

Tnnidad, Col Ti 

Truckee', Cal De 

Tubac (tiM>-biik'\ Ariz. . .Nq 
Tucson itoo-«dn ), Ariz. . . Nq 

Tuscan* ra, Nev He 

Ukl'ah, Cal At 

Unionvillo, Nev Gd 

Vallejo {val-layh>)y CaL.Bg 
Valverde, N. Mex Rn 

{tahl-ver' day) 

Virginia City, Nev Ef 

Visa'lia, Cal ¥^ 

Washoe City, Nov Ef 

Weaverville, Cal Be 

West Las Animas, Col . . . Ug 
i^lahs ahn'-e-maht) 

Wickenberg, Ariz Ln 

Willard,Utah Lc 

Wilmington, Cal Fn 

Winnemucca, Nev Gc 

Yreka {e^ekg), Cal Bb 

Yu'ma, Ariz Jp 
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Abbottsford, Scot Jj 

Aberaeron, Wa It 

{ab-er-ay'ron) 

AberdecD j Scot Ke 

Aberyst'with, Wa Is 

Aboyne', Swt Je 

Alford (awl'/i/rd), Scot. ..Je 
Alnwick (an'nik), Eng. . .Lj 

Appleby. Eng Km 

Ar'broatn, Scot Kg 

Arklow, Ire Ir 

Armagh {ar-mah'), Ire. ..En 

Athlone', Ire Dp 

Athv {Q-thi'), Ire Eq 

Augnrim (afeg'rim)^ Ire.Cp 

Ax minster, Eng Kx 

Aylenbury, Eng Mu 

{aylz'ber-t) 

Ayr, Scot Hj 

Balbrig'gan, Ire Fp 

Ballina (bal-e-uah'), Ire..Bn 

Ballinasloe', Ire Cp 

Ballyme'na, Ire Fl 

Ballyshan'non, Ire Cm 

Balmo'ral Castle, Scot. . .Jf 

Banbury, Eng Mt 

Bandon, Ire Bu 

Banff {bamf). Scot Kd 

Bangor (hang ger), Wa Iq 

Ban nockburn, Scot Ih 

Bantry, Ire Au 

Barking, Eng Qb 

Bam staple, Eng fw 

Barrow, Eng Jn 

Barton, Eng No 

Ba'singstoke, Eng Mw 

Bath, Eng Kv 

Bat'tersea, En^r Pc 

Beaumaris, ^ a Iq 

{ho-^nayria) 

Bedford, Eng Nt 

Belfast', Ire Fm 

Berwick (bh-'rik)^ Scot. . .Ki 

Beverlev, Eng No 

Bid'efoixf, En^ Ix 

Birkenhead, Eng Jp 

Birmingham, Eng Ls 

(bir'ming-Qm) 

Blackburn, Eng Ko 

Black'heath, Eng Qc 

Black wall'. Eng (^b 

Bolton (ItoU't^n), Eni^. . .Kp 

Boston, Eng Nq 

Bosworth, Eng Mb 

Bow, Eng Qb 

Bownc-^s (ho-nm), Eng.Jm 

Bovle, Ire Co 

Bradford, Eng Iy> 

Bray, Ire ... ." F(j 

Brechin (Ar«'fn), Scot. . . Kt 

Breck'nock, Wa Ju 

Brentford, Eng ..Nc 



BridfleVater,£ng Jw 

Bridungton, Eng Nn 

(bw'unff^n) 

Bnghton, Eng Nx 

Bristol, Eng Kv 

Brixton, Ei^^ Pc 

Bromley (brum'U)^ Eng..Qd 
Buckingham, Eng Mt 

{buk'tnff-{fm) 

Burnley, Eng Ko 

Burton-on-Trent, Eng. . .Lr 
Bury St. Edmunds, £ng..Ps 

Cahir {kah'hfr)y Ire Cs 

Cambndi|:e (romtf'-), Eng.Ot 
Campbelltown, Soot Gj 

(katn'il-toirn) 

Canterbury, Eng Pv 

Cardiff, Wa Jv 

Car'digan, Wa lit 

Carlisle (iar-liU')y Eng. . . Jl 

Car'low, Ire Er 

Carmar'then, Wa Hu 

] Camar'von, Wa lo 

Carrickfer'gus, Ire Gi 

Carrickmacrosis', Ire Eo 

Carrick-on-Shannon, Ire. Do 
Carrick-on-Suir, Ire Ds 

(ahurt) 

Cash'el,Ire Ds 

Castlelmr, Ire Bo 

(kas-itel-bar') 

Castle Bla'ney, Ire En 

Cav'an, Ire Do 

Chatham (chat'gm)^ Eng..Ov 
Chelmsford, Eng Ou 

(chemz'/grd) 
Cheltenham, Eng Lu 

(eheWngm) 

Chepstow, Eng Kv 

Chester, Eng Jq 

Chesterfield, Eng Lq 

Chicht»ster, Eng Nx 

{chitch'ft'tfr) 
Clapham {klap'qm)^ Eng. . Pc 

Clonmel', Ire Ds 

Colchester, Eng Pu 

(koWch^-tiT) 
Colerainc, Ire Fk 

(koU-rayu') 

Cookstown, Ire Em 

Cork, Ire Ct 

Cowes {kouz)^ Eng Mx 

Crewe, Eng Kq 

Crieff (krtef), Scot Ig 

Crom'arty, Scot Id 

Crook'haven, Ire Av 

Crovdon, Eng N v, Pe 

Cullo'den, Scot Id 

Cupar (koo'pQr)y Scot Jh 

Dalkeith', Scot Ji 

Darlington, Eng Lm 

Dartmouth, Eng Jz 

(dart'tnuth) 

Deal, Eng Qw 

Denbigh (den be), Wa Jq 

Derby, Eng Lr 

(der be or dar' be) 

Devi'zes, Eng Lv 

De v'onport, Eng ly 

Dingle, Ire At 

Ding' wall, Scot Hd 

DolgeUy (doi-geth'U), Wa..Ir 

Donc'aster, Eng Mp 

Donegal, Ire Dl 

{don-e- gawl^ ) 

Dor'chester. Eng Kx 

Dornoch (<K>r'woK), Scot. .lc 
Douglas {dug'l9»)y Eng. .Hn 

Dover, EujUf Qw 

Downpat'nck, Ire Gn 

Drogheda, Ire Fo 

{drbh'he-dq) 

Dublin, Ire Fp 

Dudley, Enff La 

Dul wich (duVif), Eng. . . . Pc 

Dumbar ton, Scot Hi 

DumfKes^ Scot Jk 

{dum-/ree(»') 

Dunbar, Scot ..Ki 

Dundalk, Ire Fo 

(dun-dawk') 

Dundee', Scot Jg 

Duntermline, Scot Jh 

(dvm-fer'Un) 

Dungan non. Ire Em 

Dungar'van, Ire Dt 

Dunkeld ( rfiin -*<•/'), Scot. Ig 
Durham (dur'^m), Eng. .Ml 

Durness, Scot Ha 

Ealing, Eng Nb 

Ed^ware, Eng Oa 

Edinburgh, Scot Ji 

(ed'in-h^ir-riih) 

Edmondt^n, Eng Pa 

Kltfin (djin), Scot Jd 

Elsher,£ng N^ 

E'ly, Eng Oi 



Enfield, Eng Pa 

Ennis, Ire Br 

Ennisoor'thy, Ire £s 

Enniskil'len, Ire Dm 

Epsom, Eng Oe 

EW, 1^ Nv 

Evesham, Eng Lt 

{eevt'gm) 

Exeter, Eng Jx 

Eyemouth, Scot Ki 

ii'mvtk) 
Falkirk (/aw-kirk'), Scot.li 
Falmouth, Eng Gz 

(fal'muth) 

Fermoy', Ire Ct 

flnchley, Eng Oa 

Fleetwood, Eng Jo 

Folke'stone, Eng Pw 

For'far, Scot Jg 

Forres {/dr^-rf«), Scot Id 

Foynes, Ire Br 

Fraserburg, Scot Kd 

(fraffzpMiur-ruh ) 

Frome. BSig Lw 

Gainesoorough. Eng Mp 

Gairloch (gayrlffK), Scot.Gc 
Gal way {gawl'toay\ Ire. .Bn 

Gates'head, Eng Ll 

Girvan {geer'vqn), Scot. .Hk 

Glasgow, Soot li 

Glastonbury, Eng Kw 

Gloesop, Eng Lp 

Gloucester (glon'tfr), Eng.Lu 

Goole, Eng Mo 

Gosport, Eng Mx 

Grantham, Eng Mr 

(graut'qm) 
Graveeend, Eng Ov 

{yrayvz-end^) 

Great Grimsby, Eng Np 

Great Marlow, Eng Nv 

Greenock. Scot Hi 

Greenwicn, Eng Qc 

(grin'U) 

Gretna Green, Scot Jl 

Guilford, Eng Nw 

(gil'/ifrd) 

Hackney, Eng Pb 

Haddington, Soot Ji 

Halifax, Eng Lo 

Hamilton, Scot li 

Hammeramith, Eng Oc 

Hampstead, Eng Ob 

Hampton Court, Eng Nd 

Hanley, Eng Kq 

Hanwell, Eng Nb 

Harleck, Wa lr 

Harrow, Eng Na 

Harwich (Mr'rif), Eng. . . Pt 

Hastings, Eng Px 

Hawick {haw toik)^ Scot. . Jj 
Hereford. Eng Kt 

{hHr'e-fdrd) 
Hertford (A<ir/|?rrf), Eng.Nu 

Highgate, Eng Pa 

Hitclun,£ng No 

Holloway, Eng Pa 

Holyhead, Wa Hq 

{hoV^hed) 
HoljjweU (hoCe-wel), Wa. . Jq 
Uoniton, Eng Jx 

{hun'e-tgn) 
Hounalow. Eng Nc 

{hounz'io) 

Hull,Enff No 

HunUngdon, Eng Na 

Huntley, Scot Jd 

Invera ry. Scot Hh 

Inverness , Scot Id 

Invers, Scot Hb 

Inveru ry, Scot Ke 

Ips'wich, Enff Pt 

Irvine (»>'««), Scot IIj 

Jedbnrgh, Scot Ki 

(jed'hur^riik) 

Kelso, Scot Kj 

Kendal, Eng Kn 

Kensington, Eng Ob 

Kidderminster, Eng Ks 

Kildare', Ire £q 

Kilkcn'ny, Ire : Er 

Killala,Ire Bn 

(kil-lit-lah') 
KiJlaloc, Ire Cr 

ikU-lq-lao') 

Killar'ney, Ire At 

Kilmar'nock, Scot Hj 

Kilrush', Ire Ar 

King's Lynn, Eng Or 

Kingston, Eng Od 

Kingstown, Ire Fq 

Kinsale', Ire Cu 

Kirkcaldy, Scot Jh 

{kirk'iawVd*) 
Kirkcudbright, Scot II 

{kir-koo^y 
Kirkwill , Soot Af 
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Bui]gM (fioof^aV), Tur.Ui 
BmgM (boar'aoee), Sp. . ..Dj 
CaoeraB (hah'lkay^rit\ Sp.Cl 

Ga'dis. 8p Bn 

CMii(W),Fr Gd 

CaffUari CtahtydkHre). It. Km 

CalaiH (ifcarw), Fr Ho 

CandiA, Tur Up 

Cap'ua, It Nk 

Cutage'na, 8p En 

CaateUon, Sp Fl 

{hahB-Uiryone') 
Catania, It Oo 

{iaMdk' n&-ah) 
Cataxuaro. It Pm 

{hah4aknrisah'ro) 
Cettigne, Monte Qj 

{€ktt-Uen*yay) 
Chalons (<AaA-/Ai'), Fr. . .Id 
Champigny, Fr £u 

Charenton, Fr Dt 

Chartres {tharCr)^ Fr He 

Cherbourg, Fr. Fd 

{iker'burg) 
Choiay {tkwak-u*\ Fr. . .Du 
CiudadBeal.Sp Dm 

{th6-^)0-daA<f ray-ahP) 
Ciudad Bodriffo, Sp Ck 

{ih&-oo-daJuP ro^Mgo) 
Civita Veochia, It Mk 

{ch^v&-tah vek*ke-ah) 
Clermont, Fr Hg 

Comibra, Por Bk 

{ho-eem>*hrdh) 

Co mom^ Ans Pe 

Constantmo'ple, Tur .Lu, Wj 

Coi'dova, Sp Cm 

Corfti (kor-foo'), Gr Rl 

Coron na, Sp Bh 

Coaenza (toUen'9ah)y It. . Pm 
Cnioow (kray'ko), Aub. . .Qo 

Crea'ayjFi He 

Cuenca (hc€n*kah\ Sp. . . El 
Czemowitz, Aua Td 

(che/fUMnts) 
Debreozin, Aus Be 

(day-4fret9in) 



IMeppe (d&^'\ Fr Ho 

Dyon {de-s^'], Fr If 

Douai {doo-ay'\ Fr Ic 

Dulcigno. Monte Qk 

(tUwi-ckeen^yo) 

Dun'kirk, Fr. Hb 

Durazzo, Tur Qk 

(doo-raht'to) 
Eoga {a^th&-kah)y Sp. . ..Cn 

Elvaii (eTcaht), For Bl 

Eszek (et^tei), Aub Per 

Evora («pVraA}, Por Bl 

Faro (Jah'ro), For An 

Fcrmo (/er'mo). It Nj 

Ferrol Cfer-roU). Sp. . . .Bh 
Fiume {jyoo'tnay)^ Au8..Nh 

Florence, It Mi 

Foggia (fodjah), It Ok 

Fontenay, Fr Et 

(/dsi-nay') 
Galata. Tur Mu 

{aah^lah-tah) 
GaTatz (gah'lahtu), Bou . . . Uf 
GallipoU.Tur Uk 

(gaM-liD'o-le) 

G<me'va, Swz Jg 

Gen'oa, It iCi 

Gibraltar (-brawl'-), Sp. .Co 
Granada, Sp Dn 

{grq-nah dah) 

Grfttz {grets), Aub Of 

Grenoble (grfin-lib'V), Fr. . Jh 
Grosswaraein, Aus Rf 

(ffroce-war'aine) 

Havre (hahv'r), Fr Gd 

Hermannstadt, Aua Sg 

{hir'tnahn-dahi) 
Innspruck, Aus Mf 

{i/is'prdbt) 

Jaen {%ah-en'\ Sp Dn 

Janina (yakn'e-nah), Tur.Rl 

Jassj {yaks' ge). Roii Ue 

Jouy {zhwe), ¥t Bu 

Kaschau (kah'shou), Aus.Qd 
Kecskemet, Aus Qf 

{keck-kem-ayt') 
KlauBenburg, Aus Sf 

{klaw'zen-iurg) 
Kron'stadt (-stah). Aus. .Tg 
Larissa {lan-ris'sah), Tur. SI 



La Rochelle, Fr Fg 

(kdiro-shet) 
Lausanne (lo-aahn'). Swz.Jg 

Laval Uah-vahl'). Fr Ge 

Laybach (WbahiL)^ Aub..N^ 

Leg'hom, It ll 

Le Mans {Ifh moN'), Fr. . Ge 

Lem'berff, Aus Sc 

Iio'on, Sp Ci 

Lerida (Qr'^-dah), Sp. . ..Gk 

Lmo(^0,Fr Ic 

Limoffes (U-m^h'), Fr. . .Gg 

Linz XUfUs), Aus Ne 

Lisbon (lu'hgn), Por Al 

Lodi {lo'de),lt Lh 

Logrono (lo-grone'yo), Sp.Ej 

Loja (lo'hah). Sp Cn 

Lorca (lor'kah), Sp En 

L» Orient {lo-re-os^ ), Fr..Ee 

Luc'ca, It Li 

Lucerne (lu-eern), Swz. .Kf 

Lyons, Fr Ig 

Madrid', Sp Dk 

Magenta (mQ-jen't^), It. .Kb 

Maraga,Sp Co 

Maria Theresienstadt, Aus. 

(mah~re'ak ter-ay ze-iit- 

tiaht) Qg 

Marly (mar-le'), Fr At 

Marseilles {mar-say Iz'). Fr.Jj 
Messina {mes-ss'nah), it. . On 
Moudon (*»uA-<iJN'), Fr. .Bu 

Mil'an, It Kh 

Missolon^hi, Gr Sm 

{mis-so-lona' ge) 
Modena (moa e-/ia). It. . .Lh 
Modica {mode-kah). It. . .Oo 
Monastir, Tur Rk 

{mon-as-4eer') 
Montauban, Fr Gi 

(mdv-to-botf') 
Montpcllier, Fr li 

{mont-pei lesr) 
Mostar (mos-iar'), Aus. . .Pi 
Moulins {moo-las'), Fr...Ig 
Murcia (mur'she-g), Sp. . .En 

j Nancy, Fr Je 

Nantes (nauts), Fr Fe 

- Naples, It Nk 

i Narbonne (nar-Aon'), Fr..Hi 



Nau'plia, Gr Tn 

Navarino, Gr So 

(«a«-jf-r«'fk)) 

Neuilly {nch-ye'). Fr Cb 

Nevers {nfh-vayr ), Fr. . .Ilf 

Nice {nsece), Fr Ji 

Nimes {ntem), Fr li 

Ol'mutz, Aus Od 

Oporto, Por Bj 

Orcnse {o-ren'say), Sp Bi 

Orleans ior'U-qm), rr. . .He 

Ostia {os'U-ah), It Gu 

Oviedo {o-ve-ay'do), Sp. .Ch 

Pad'ua^ It Mh 

Palencia, Sp Dj 

Palermo, It Nn 

Palma (/^aA^maA^ Sp..IIm 

PaloB {pah'loct), ^p Bn 

Pamplona, Sp Fj 

{pahm-plo nah) 

Pans ( par is), Fr Ct, Hd 

Par'nm, It Lh 

Patras Ipq-tras), Gr Sn 

Pau(/>o), Fr Fi 

Pera (pay'rah), Tur Mt 

Pdrigueux, Fr Gh 

ipny-re-gvh') 
Perpignan, Fr I^ 

{pfr-peeti-yov') 
Ferugiti {pay-roo'iah), It.Mj 
Pescara {pss-kahrah), It.NJ 

Philippop olis, Tur Tj 

Pil'sen, Aus Na 

Pisa {ps'sah), It Li 

Plevna {ploonah). Bui. . .Ti 
Poitiers (poy-Uers ), Fr. .Gf 
Portalegre, For Bl 

(poi^^Wgray) 
Port Mahon. Sp II 

{mah-hone) 
Potenza ( po-tsn'sah), It. .01 

Prague {prayg), Aus Nd 

Prea'bunr, Aus Pe 

Prisrend\ Tur Rj 

Raab {rahb), Aus Pe 

Ravenna {ra-vsn'ng), It. .Mi 

Rcggio (red'jo). It On 

Reicnen beiig, Aus No 

(r»*Kjfn-A«y) 



BenneB (rm), Fr Fe 

Bheims {rtmnM), Fr Id 



Bochefort(fwA^or'), Fr..Fg 

Borne, It Mk, Sr 

Boubaix {roo-bay)^ Fr lo 

Rouen {roo'jn), Fr Ud 

Rustchuk, Bui Th 



(roos-chool^) 



Salamanca, Sp Cj 

(sal-g-mang'hg) 

Salerno, It 01 

Salonica,Tur Sk 

(sah-lo-ne' kah) 
Salzburg. Aus Nf 

{sawUz bura) 
San Marino. It Mi 

(sahn mah-rs'no) 

Santan'der, Sp Di 

Santarem, ror Al 

{sahn-iah-reit') 
Santiago, Sp Bi 

{sahn-U-ah'go) 
Saragossa, Sp Fj 

{sar-Q-gos sg) 
Sassari (saks'sah-re), It...Kl 

Soeaux (»), Fr Cu 

Schcmmtz^ Aus Pe 

{shem'ntts) 
Scutari {skoo'tahr-re), Tur.Qj 

San Sebastian, Sp £i 

Sego'via, Sp Dk 

Semlin (sem-Uen'), AuB..Qh 

Seres {skr'h), Tur 8k 

Setubal,Por Al 

{say-too' bakl) 

Sev'ille, Sp Cn 

Sevres (swr), Fr Bt 

Shumla {shoom'lah), Bul.Uh 

Silia'tria, Bui Uh 

Sisto'va, Bui Th 

Sophia {so-ftqi), Bui Si 

Spalatro, Aus Oi 

{spah-lah'tro) 

St. Cloud, Fr Bt 

St. Denis, Fr Cr 

St fitienne, Fr lh 

{savt ay-U-en') 

St. Ger'main, Fr As 

St. Quentin, Fr Id 

(mn kos-tav') 



Syra (M'raA), Gr Un 

Syracnae (su^g-kuse), It. .Go 
Szegedin, Aus Qg 

(teg'sd-sen) 
Talavera, Sp CI 

{tak-lak-^ay'rah) 
Taranto {tah'rahn-to)^ It.. PI 
Tamopol, Aub Sc 

{tar-no pal) 
Tarragona, Sp Gk 

{tar-roA-go ndk) 
Tchemetz, Bou Sh 

{char-fids') 
Temesvar, Aus Bg 

{Umssk-vahr') 
Temova, Bui Ti 

{pr'no-vah) 

Tokay {to-kay), Aus Be 

Tole'do, Sp. Dl 

Tophana, Tur Mt 

(to'fah-nak) 

Toulon {too-ldK), Fr. Jj 

Toulouse {too-looz), Fr. ..Gi 

Tours ifoor), Fr Gf 

Trapani itrah'pah-n€),\iJllLD. 

Trent, Aus Mg 

Trieste {trsstt), Aus Ng 

Troppau {trop'pou), Aub..Pc 

Troves {trwak). Ft le 

Turin, It Kh 

Valence (vah-lovtt'), Fr. .lh 
Valencia, Sp Fm 

{vff-Un'she-g) 

VaUadolid' Sp Dj 

Varna {var nah), Bui . . . . Vh 

Venice (ven'ist). It Mh 

Verona (vay-ro nah), It. .Lh 
Versailles. Fr Au, He 

(rjfr-jflwis') 
Vienna Cv^-en'ng), Aus. . .Oo 

Vi«)(w^^),Sp Bi 

Vineneuve(rsw-«c»'J, Fr.Dv 
Vincennes (vin-Mns^), Fr.Dt 
Viterbo (v^-iir^ bo). It ... .Mi 
Vitoria {ts-to'rt-ah), Sp..£d 

Wid'in. Bui Sh 

Xerea (kay-reth*), Sp Bn 

Zan'te, Gr Rn 

Zara iMkrah), Aus Oi 

Zurich {zoo'r%i), Swz. . . . Kf 



PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY, 

INDICATING THE PRONUNCIATION OF DIFFICULT NAMES OCCURRING ON THE MAPS OF ALASKA AND THE POLAR 
REGIONS ; CANADA ; THE UNITED STATES (EXCLUSIVE OF CITIES AND TOWNS) ; MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND 
THE WEST INDIES ; SOUTH AMERICA ; EUROPE (EXCLUSIVE OF CITIES AND TOWNS) ; ASIA ; AFRICA ; AND OCEANIA. 



Maps of Alaaka and the 
Polar Begions. 

Pages 19 and 22. 

Alas'ka. ("Great country.") 

Aleutian, g-lu'she-gn, 
(" Rocky."; 

Behring, be'rtng. 

Boothia, boo'the-g, (The 
magnetic polo is situated in 
Boothia peninsula.) 

Chudloigh. chtidle. 

Fredericksnaab, frsd'tr-iks- 
hahb. ("Fredenck'shope.") 

Godha'ven. ("Good haven.") 

Godthaab, ^(x/'toA*. ("Good 
hope.") 

Grin- ncir Land. (Discover- 
ed in 1850 by the Grinncll 
expedition sent in search of 
Sir John Franklin.) 

Hayes Sound. ( Explored by 
Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. ) 

Jan }i/L&yen,yahn-mif<n. 

Julianoshaao, yoo-U-ahns- 
haW. 

Kodiak, kahd^ak', 

Kotzebue, kot'st-hu. 

Kouskovim, kus'ko-vim. 

Lichtenfcls, Uk'ten-fels. 
("Mountain of li''ht.") 

Nam. 

New Hermhut, hern'hbdt. 

Nunivak, noo n^-vnhk. 

Romanzoff, ro-mahn'tsof. 

Ungava Bay, vng-gah*vg. 

Upemavik, oo'per-nah-vik. 

YiTkon. 



Hap of the Dominion of 
Oanada* 

Paob 24. 

Abbitib'be. 

Assiniboine, as-sin'e-boin. 
(" Stone Sioux," a wander- 
ing Sioux tribe.) 

Athubas'ca. ("Swampy.") 

Belle Isle, ^/ i/tf. ("Beau- 
tiful isle.") 

Betsiamite, het-se-ah-meet' . 

Braad'Or,*raA rfor. ("Ann 
of gold.") 

Cape Breton, brit'un, 

Chaleur, shah- loor'. 

Chaudi^re, sho-cU-air. 
("Boiler;" Lake Chaudi- ; 
ere terminates in two extra- ' 
ordinary cataracts, known , 
as the Great and Little i 
Ohaudi^re.) 

Chatte, shat. 

Deuse, d^es. 

Dunveff'an House. 

Fond du Jmc, fonw du lahk. 
("End of the lake.") 

Gatineau, gaA-te-rto'. 

Halifax, haVf-faz, (Named 
in honor of Lord Haliikx 
at tlie time of the recoloni- 
zation of Nova Scotia un- 
der George II. The word 
literally means " Holy tress 
of the virgin's hair.^* and 
was applied to an English 
town near which the head 
of a murdered vii^in was 



suspended, and to which 
pilgrims were accustomed 
to resort.) 

Isle Verte, ed veri, (" Green 
island. 'M 

Juan de Fuca, hoo-ahn' day 
foo'kah, 

Kincardine, king-kar' din. 

Labrador, lab-rg-dort . 
(Called fh)m a Basque 
whaler, who penetrated as 
far as Bradore Bay j accord- 
ing to other authonties, the 
name was bestowed by Por- 
tuguese slave-merchants on 
account of the strength ot 
the hardy laborers they 
kidnappea on its coast.) 

La Rouge^ Ig roozh. 

Levis, Uv is. 

Lillooet. lU'loo-et. 

Manito'ba. ("Spirit straits^" 
from Manito, Great Spint, 
and Waba, straits between 
lakes.) 

Manitoulin, man-e-too'lin. 
("Spirit islands.") 

Mempnrema'gog. (" 
abundance.^*) 

Miquclon^ mik-eh^lon. 

Miramichi^ mir-g-me-shee . 

Mist&^^innie. mis-tas-se' ne, 
("Big rock.") 

Moisic, mwah-seek'. 

Montmagny, mon'-mahn-ye . 

Montreal, m^n-tre-awV. 
("Royal mount.") 

Ncwtbundland, nu fund- 
land. (Name applied by 



Lake of 



Cabot, in 1497, to all tlie 
territory discovered by 
him ; subsequently re- 
stricted to the island of 
Newfoundland.) 

Nip'igon. 

Nip'issing. (" At the small 
lake.") 

Notre Dame, no'Vr dahm. 

Nova Scotia, no' eg sko'she-g. 
(" New Scotland " ; colo- 
nized by Scotchmen under 
Sir William Alexander, in 
1628.) 

Onta'rio. ("Village on a 
mountain" ; chief town of 
the Onondagas.) 

Ottawa, ot'tg-wg. ("Trad- 
ers.") 

FembinaL,j>em'he-ng. 

Pictou, pu>too\ 

Quebec, kwe'hek. (An Al- 
gonquin word meaning, 
^* Take cure of the rock.") 

Restigoudie, rM-/«-^o<w»A '. 

Riviere du Loup, re-re-air^ 
da loo. ("\NW river.") 

Rimouski, re-moos-ke. 

Saguenav, sag-e-nay'. 

Saskat'cnewan. (" Swift 

current.") 

Sault Sainte Marie, soo sent 
may re. 

Shediac, sked-e-ahk'. 

Sorel, so-reV . 

Souris, soo'ris. 

St Croix^ kroi. 

St. Muunce, mo-resce'. 

Tadousac, tah-doo-sahk' . 



Temjscamingue, U-mis'k^ 

ming. 
Thames, teme. 



Vancouver, van-koo'ver. 
Win'nipeg. (" Turbid 

ter.") 
Win'nipegoos. 
Yannouth, yar'mulh. 



wa- 



Hap of the United States 

Pages 80 and 81. 

{For the Cities of the Untied 
States, see pp. RS-126.) 

Alabama, cd-g-bah'mg. 
(" Place of pest.") 

Alleghany, al-le-gane. 
("River of the Alligewi.'' ) 

Altamaha, awl-tg-mg-hatp^. 
(" Place of the viUage.") 

Apnalachico'la. (** Town of 
tne Appalachites.") 

Arizona. ("Sandhills.") 

Arkansas, ar'kan-saw. 
(From the French word 
arc, a bow, and the Indian 
word, kansas, smoky wa- 
ter.) 

Baha'ma. 

Brazos^ brah'toee. 

Calcasieu, kal'kg-shu. 

Cai\foTznii,kal-e-/or^ne-g. (A 
name applied in an old 
Spanish romance to an im- 
aginary island near the 
Terrestrial Para^ae, and 
given by Cortez in 1586 to 
tlie lower peninsula.) 



Canav'eral. 

Chainplain. sham-planed. 
(Called flnom the French 
explorer Champlain, the 
founder of Quebec, 1G08.) 

Chariton, charf-tgn. 

Ches'apeake. (''Mother of 
waters.") 

Cheyenne, shi-en'. 

Cimarron, se m^ rone*, 

Colorado, kot-o-rah'do. 
("Red" or "colored.") 

Connecticut, kon-nete-kvt. 
(The country " on the long 
river.") 

Dako'ta. ("Leagued": the 
name applied to the allied 
Sioox tnoes.) 

Del'aware. (reamed from 
Lord Delaware, who via- 
ited tlie buy m 1610.) 

Eleu'thera. 

Florida. (So called in 1512 
by Ponce de Leon, who 
discovered it on Easter 
Sunday, in Spanish I\u- 
cua Iwrida.) 

Geonria. (Named by Ogle- 
thorpe in 1782, in honor of 
George U.) 

Gila, he'lah. 

Guadalupe, gwah-dah-loo'^ 

li&ho, €dg-ho, 

nUnou, fZ-Ztfi-of*. ("Tribe 

of men.") 
Indian'a. (From the word 

Indian,) 
I'owa. (" Sleepy onea " ; a 



PRONOUNCING-TABLES. — LARGEST CITIES. — CHIEF M0CNTAIN8 AND RIVERS. 



Cuhmere, buA-iuMf'. I 

CbucBbub, Jroie'ijt-iiw. 

(" White with mow.") 
Cttwnpoor, taien-poor'. 
("City oJ the befovedoDe.") I 

Cejion, H'lun. ("Inland of 

DeoMn, dth'tgn. (>> Tbe 

South. "> 
Delhi,if>f tc. ("Quicksand.") 
Diarbekir, (U-ar-bf-titi'. 
Eiieroum, trt'room, 
EtiphrB'tca. (The river" that 

■nakes glad.") 
Oanices, gan'jta. (" The 

Ohautii', gavU. (" Flight of 

■tepe,'*) 
Ohiinec, ghia'n*. 
OundaTo, gvn^dah'vah. | 

IB, M-nan 



Spitibel^n, ipitiJ>ti'jpi. 

I (" HounCain with the 

Sunt, too-nM. 



J,-."> . 



iriz, tah-brttz'. 



Lena /*'na*. ("Sluggish.") Tuwan, (t-imAi 



Berat, hfr-aht'. 
Uimalay 

("Ah 
UonsKong, luing kong. 

(" FngnrntBtraama.") 
Hoi, hoods'. 
Hyderabad, hi-dtF-i-ha)u£ . 

("Town of the Lion,") 
Irkutsk , ir-kooltf. 
lapahan, it-m-kaka'. 

T"CityofeolJiere.") 
Jenualem, Jf-roo'>a-ltm. 

("House oljieaco,") 
Jor'dan. ("Flowing.") 
Kattoshlma, hak-go-ikima\. 
Kuntcbatka, takm-ehoM'- 

tak. 
KKn,hak'rak. 
Kelat, tt-lake. 
Khiva, kt'cak. 
Khokan, ko-kahn'. 
Kinpkitao, king-ke-tak'o. 
Kolima, ko-U'nvik. 
Kuen-lun, kwtn-looa'. 
Kurile, too'ril. ("Boad of 

Laooadtve, taAk'kii~diti. 
(" Ten thoueaud islands.") 



Liu Kiu, /mo' ke a 
Macao, mah-hiic'. 
Uadraa, mad-nu. (" Cni- 

vemity town."} 
Haimalchln, mi-iitak-ckiin' . 
Maldlve, mof rfioi. (" Thou- 

Band ialandfi.") 
Medina, tn^ii/N CI*. ("Tbe 

Clt)7') 
Hen bed, BUI* td. 
Miaco, mt-ak'io. 
I MuiideD, tnoofdtn. 
XainBaki, nah-gah-tah'ke. , 
Nankin, nan j/o". ("South- | 



OoroomWeo, oo-roomt'te. 

Ouka, o-vik-kak. 

J'ekin, ;>ir-Ha'. ("Noitbom 

capital.") 
Petropaulovalt, pnv-tro-pnic- 

lorik: (" Town of Peter 

and Paul.") 
Pondioherry, 



Shanchtu, ikang-ki', 
I Shiraz, tit-nkt'. 



Singan. Mtn-ijahn'. 

SiDinpore, ttng^ga-BOFf . 
■ (SCilyiflioi^'r 
I Snivtna, tmirna. 

(''Mvrrh," for which i 



Thian-Shan, let-akn'sian. 

("CeleatiJniouQtaiaa.") 
Teheran, Itk-Vrakn: 
Tbibel, lii'it. 
Tientein, le-tn-tttui . 
Tobolsk, tc-boUf. 
Tonquin, ton-knii', 
Umnietapoora, KBi-BKr-"- 

tJtal, yoo'rfl/. ("Aprdle.") 
Drumiah, oo-roo-rKt yak. 
Yakutek, yak-koottk . 
YalUt-tsc-kialig, yahag-ttt- 
kf-ahng-. (''Son of the 

Yenesei. utn-n-a'i. (" Kow 

Yokohama, ya-ko-kak'mak. 



M^ cf Africa. 

Paoe lOB. 
Abbeokuta- ak-he-''-btt't^ 
Abomey, cii-o-Bwu', 
Adel ak-dtC. 
Agadea, akg'g-da. 
Asullias, Cape, ak-gool' gaki. 
Algiers, al-f/er^. 
Amirante Is,. am-i-r<iiU' 
Aasouan a**-iHYin'. 
Basu'to Land. 
Beohuanaa, bil-elioo-ah'n'it, 
Beujrau, 1 



Cmro,k*iv, ("Viotoiioua.") 
Cobbe, tai'bt. 



Coomas^, ioo-nat't. 

Corrientea, kdr-n-tn't4: 
(" Current," from the 
etrong cumint in Uoiam- 
bique Channel.} 

Coemoledo, kot-mo-lay'do. 



D^omey, dah-kc/mau. 
ElObeid (io-W«j; 
Fezzsn.y«-^R>An . 



Funchal, /oon-thakT. 
QriquB I^d, grtkiBQ. 
Guardafui, Cape, gicar-dak- 



Ismailia^ ii-mah-t'lf-ak. 

Kainran, tirt-irahn'. 
Kalahare, tak-Uik-kak'rt. 
Kuno, kah-ao', 
KbaTtoniD, kar-4oorn', 
Kilimanjaro, Hl-t-nakn-jQ- 

Liberia, li-it'rt-ak. ("Fieed- 

man'aland,") 
Hiaena, mak-tain'!/ak. 
Uequinez, nuk't-nt' 



Namaqua, nak-mak'kirak. 

Natal nakloAI. (Diacov- 
ervd by Vasco do Gama 
on Cb riEtinas . (fw* n ato/ti. ) 

Ngami, n'gah'nu, 

K%er, nfjir. (" Black riv- 

Nyaaaa, nl-akt'tQ. 
Oran, o-raka'. 
Port Said, nA-Mif . 
Saoktttoo, tak-t-ttio'. 
Sahara, (^Aoi'rff. ("Adee- 

Slerra Leone. It-o'nt, 

("Chain of the liona"; 
the name commemorates 
tin terror of the Portu- 
guese navigaton at tbe 



Bofali, ti>-/ai-lak. 
Soroaull, to-maa'U, 
Soudan, wo-iiaAn'. ("lAnd 

of blacbe.") 
St. Salvador, lal-va-dori . 

(" Holy Saviour,") 
St. Felipe de BengueU, tciwM 

fav-Wpaii bin- ga'lak. 
SL Kele'Sa. (From St. Helen.} 
Suakin, timk'Hn. 
Tamatove, lak-mak-lakr'. 
Ta.Duiativo,lak-uak-nak-rt- 

Tanganyika, takn-gakn-yi- 

ka. 
Tcliad, rkahd. 
Tripoli, trill a-U. 
UjUi, oo-jrjt. 
Wadan, vak-dakn. 
Wats, vmk'mk, 
Zambesi, tam-iay'it. 
ZanKuebar, tai-g-gay-bar' . 

(" Ijind of the □egni.") 



Celeb**, Kr*-bU. 
Eyn, ofri 

Honolulu, hon-e-Ux/loo. 
Java, Jak'rf. (" Isle ct 

epice,^') 
Kauai, kdie-i'. 
Kllauea, kit-l6a-a'g. 
Ladrone la., lak-dront'. 

("lelaoda of the thieves.") 
Launceeton, lakii'tuR. 

Luzon, loo-toiie'. 

Manilo, mak-nt'lak. 
Uaui, mia-K. 
Uauna Loa, vu/a'aok lo'ah. 
MellMunie, nd^bam. 
Hindanao, niii-dak-naVo. 
Oahu, icaKkao. 
Padang, pak-dakng' , 
Pap'ua. (^'Friaded," ftwm 



Map of 

Paa( IIS. 
AebeeD, at-ekaa'. 
Auckland, awl^liad. 
Bol'lalst. 
Bai^ermasun, bakn-yer- 

Batavia, ba-ta'vt-g. 
Bencoolen, btn-mo'Ua. 
Bonin Is., bo'Xtai'. 
Bouffainville, Cape, ioo- 

Brubaue, brit'liiin, 
Bninu. broo'ni. 
Carpenta'ria. (Named from 
Carpenter, a Duleh cap- 



a. ("F 
frinled 



heads of hair 



1 by tbe nati\'cs,} 
Palembang, pak-lem-ba kng'. 
Pol) newB, pol-t-nr'tht-g. 

(^' Many islands.") 
Port Haoquar'ie. 
□ ^^ tak-mak-rakiif^ . 



imaranf, » 
indwich In 



. (Disc 



ered by Capt. Cook, atid 
named Id honor of Lord 
Sandwich.) 
Sorietar laluida. (JUaoov- 
end in IT«* by Capt. 
Cook, who had been dia- 
prtched bv the Boyol Ho- 
rittg to ocaerve a tranait 
ofVenu..) 

•tntk. 



LARGEST CITIES OF THE WORLD, 

nAVISO KOBE THAN TWO miNORED 



at,, 

Pnit.. '.'...'..'.... 

Pekin 

Hew York 

Berlin,!!!!!!!!!! 

Chang-cbow 

Slang-foo 

Cen-teln 

Philadelphia 

Tokio 

(with iuburbs}. 

Ching-too 

CalcnCta 

Bt. Petersburg, . . . 
Bombay 

Canstantinoplo.., 

Foo-chow 

Hung-cliow 

6hao-hing 

Glaaaow 

Brooklyn 

Manchester I 
Salford.,., (■■■ 

Liverpool 

Chicago 

Bangkok 

Su-chow 

Wan-chow 

MaplM 

Hadms 

Birmingham 

Madrid 

Boston 

Ynni(~chow 

Cabn 

Lynns 

Bt. Louie 



China .' 
Kun. I 

BUBB. I 

Tiu-, I 

Chlm ' 
China 



India 
Eu^. ; 

i^s" ! 

China I 



.___ _,ei*,67i 

1682 3,S6B,03I 
' ■ ,500,000 
,S0e,S9S 
, ,10a,S67 
ISSO ],lSa,3R0 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 



l,«)0,0O0 
960,000 
MT,1J0 
811,G10 

1,140,566 
800,000 

8T6,eTB 
163,000 

611 ,m 

»SO,000 
800,000 
600,000 
■ 600,000 



Ballimore.., 
MarujUles . . 
Dublin 



eGll,463 
341,508 
)r«.S38 
551!,4S6 



5(10,(100 I 
458,1 T a ' 
450,000' 
400,000 

ios,Ma 

400,T5T I 
■64,836' 

3«3,B8S ' 
860,000 I 
SSr.M3 ' 

m,«i* ( 



Bud^Paih!!!.,, 










Holland 












^ 


Ouika 












Ger. 


^f^tb suburb. 


St" 








Cbunjiking-foo.., 


China 














Kioto 


W 












Mexico 


Mexico 


Ki« Janeiro 


Bnuil 


(with suburbs}. 




Kdinbureh 

NowOrftans 




U. 8. 




fc 


Bordeaux 










Bristol 


£ng. 


S.'Sfr-.::::: 


Por. 


(wilhBuburba), 








(withauburh*). 





iS9,9«> 
SS4,110 
S61,4SG 
891,086 



£50,000 

aTa.sw 
sse.sio 

Sn,BG9 



Some of the Chief ModbUIbb. 

The bigheat peak of each Grand 
Diviaion i« in uneit capitals, T tneans 

North America. f,^ 

St. Eiixs Alaska. ., ,.17,900 

Ponocater«l, J'.MMioo 1T,T20 

Oniabe,!- " 17,880 

Whitney Sierra Nevada. 14,887 

Shasta, " " 14,442 

Harvard Bocky MM... 14,383 

Long's Peak.... " "...,14,271 

HolyCrosB. " " ,,..14,173 

Pifae'aPnk " " --- I4.u» 

Fremont's Peak , " " . 

Uitehell Black Mu.. 

Washington... ..While Mts 
Hec]a,P. Iceland..,.. 



18,570 




OoeuilA. 

QpHia Sumatra. 13,800 

HaunaLoa, r.,, Sandwich I.,,. 18,758 



Some of the Chief BiTen. 



MiseonTi-MiesUsippi 4,1M,. 1,244,000 

Arkansas fi,l70, . 139,000 

Ohio 9T6 . . 202,400 

Hackende (Athabasca, Slave). 2,300. . 448,000 

6LLawrenee(vith the lakes}. 2,200,. 335,613 

Yukon 8,000. . 200,000 

Bio Onmde 1,800. . 240,000 

Bsskotchewan 1,732. . 432,000 

Columlria 1,400.. »8,00a 

Colondo (with the Green}., . . 1,200, IST.OOD 

South America 

Amnion 8,760. . 2,284 

PlaU (Parana and Paraguay). 2,800.. I,24S 

Orinoco 1,300. , 262,000 

San Ftandsco 1,SS0. . 250,000 

Volga. 2,130 . . 61I,STS 

Danube 1,618,. 199 — 

Uial 1,80»,. M 

Dnieper. t,e72. . 128 

Don I.IBB. . ITOlsaS 

Pelabora. 1,120. . 117 

Rhine 868.. 38 

Dwina 789. . 142;T0i 

rUbe 7S3,. 6S-'- 

AaU. 

Trair-tBe-RiMig 8,820.. 960,000 

Yenisei !,800.. 1,000,000 

Hoang-Ho 2,700. . 687,400 

Lena. 2,400. . 800,000 

Indus 1,B50, , 402,000 

Amoor 1,800, . 783,000 

Bmbmapootra 1,800,. 460,000 

Euphrates 1,780.. 266,000 

Ganges 1,400. . 416 

AfMes. 

Nile 4,000., 1,000,000 

Niger 3,000. , 8O0 

Congo 2,»00. . 950,000 

Zambeei 1,800.. 300,000 

Orange 1,000. . 44« ' " " 



POPULATIONS OP THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOV7N8 OF THE UNITED STATES, ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OP 1880. 



Enoxyille, lo 

Knoxville, Tenn 

Kokomo, Ind 

La Crosse, Wb 

Latavette, Ind 

La Grange, Ga. 

Lake (tp.)» 111 

Lake City, Minn 

Lambertville, N.J 

Lancaster (tp.)f N. H 

Lancaster, O 

Lancaster, Pa 

Lansing. Mich 

LansingDurg, N. Y 

Lapeer, Mich 

La Porte, Ind 

Laramie City, Wyo 

Laredo, Tex 

Lamed, Kan 

Lawrence, Kan 

Lawrence. Mass 

Lawrenoeourgh, Ind 

Leadville, Col 

Leavenworth, Kan 

Lebanon, Ky 

Lebanon, Pa 

Leesburg. Va 

Lemont, ill 

Lewisburg. Pa 

Lewiston, Me 

Lewistoo, Pa 

Lexington, Ky 

Lexington, Mo 

Lexington, Va 

Liberty, Va 

Lima, O 

Lincoln, lU 

Lincoln, Neb 

Litchfield, 111 

Little Falls, N. Y 

Little Hock, Ark 

Lock Ilaven, Pa. 

Lockport, N. Y 

Logansport, Ind 

London, O 

Long Branch, N. J 

Long Island C., N. Y 

Los Angeles, Cal 

Louisiana, Mo 

Louisville, Ky 

Lowell, Mass 

Ludin^D, Mich 

LynohDui^g, Va 

Lynn, Masis 

Lyons, lo 

Lvons, N. Y 

Macon, Ga 

Macon, Mo 

Biodison, Ga 

Madison, Ind 

Madison, N. J 

Madison, Wis 

Mahanoy City, Pa 

Maiden (tp.). Mass 

Malone,N;Y. 

Manchester, lo 

Manchester, N. II 

Manchester, Va 

Manhattan, Kan 

Manistee, Mich 

Manitowoc, Wi« 

Mankato. Minn 

Maiisflela, O 

Maquoketo. lo 

Marbleheaa (tp.), Mass.. . 

Marengo, lo 

Marietta, O. . . -. 

Marion, Ala. 

Marion, Ind 

Marion, lo 

Marion, O 

Marlboro (tp.), Mass 

Mara uette, Mich 

Morainall, to 

Marshall, Mich 

Marshall, Tex 

Marshalltown. lo 

Martinsburg, W . Vu 

Marysville, Cal 

Mary ville, Mo 

Mason City, lo 

Mason City. W. Va 

Massillon, 

MatawRu, N. J 

Mattnon, 111 

Mttuch Chimk, Pa 

I Maysvillc, Ky 

I Mc(jrregor, lo. 

' McKccsport, l*a 

McMinnville, Tcnn 

MoPherson, Kan 

Meudville, Pa 

Mechanicsburj;, Pa 

McdlorJ (tp. ), Mass 

Memphis, Tenn 

Menasha, Wis 

Mendota, 111 



2,677 
9,698 
4,042 

14,506 

14,860 
2,295 

18,896 
2,596 
4,188 
2,721 
6,808 

26,769 
8,819 
7,482 
2,911 
6,195 I 
2,696 
8,521 
1,066 
8,510 

89,151 
4,668 

14,820 , 

16,546 
2,054 , 
8,778 ■ 
1,726 
2,108 
8,080 

19,083 
3,222 

16,056 
8,996 
2,771 
2,191 
7,567 
6,639 

13,008 
4,326 
6,910 

13,138 
5,>^45 

18,5ii2 

11,198 
8,067 
8,833 

17,129 

ll,ls3 

4,325 

123,758 

59,475 
4,190 

15,959 

88,274 
4,095 
8,820 

12,748 
8,046 
1,974 
8,945 
1,750 

10,324 
7,181 

12,017 
4,198 
2,275 

82,680 
5,729 
2,105 
6,930 
6,367 
5,550 
9,859 
2,467 
7,407 
1,738 
5,444 
2,074 
8,182 
1,939 
8,899 

10,127 
4,090 
6,240 j 
3,795 I 
5,624 
6,500 
6,335 
4,821 
8,485 
2,510 
1,180 
6,836 
1,437 I 
5,742 I 
3,7r»2 
5,220 
1,602 I 
8,212 
1,244 I 
1,590 
8,860 
3,018 
7,573 I 

88,592 ■■ 
8,144 i 
4,142 I 



Menominee, Mich 8,288 

Menomonee, Wis 2,589 

Meriden (tp.). Conn 18,840 

Meridian, Miss 4,008 

Mexico, Mo 8,886 

Michigan Citv, Ind 7,866 

Middleport, 6 8,032 

Middleto wn (tp. ), Conn ... 1 1 ,732 

Middletown, N. Y 8,494 

Middletou-n, O 4,538 

Middletown, Pa 8,351 

Milledge\'ille, Ga 3,794 

MUlvine, N. J 7,600 

Milwaukee. WLs 115,587 

Mineral Pomt, Wis 2,915 

Minersville Pa 8,249 

Minneapolis, Minn 46,8^7 

Moberlv, Mo 6,070 

Mobile,* Ala 29,132 

Moline, III 7,800 

Monmouth, Hi 5,tK)0 

Monroe, La 2,070 

Monroe, Mich 4,930 

Monroe, Wis 8,293 

Moutgomerv, Ala 16.713 

Monticollo,*Io 1,877 

Monti^licr, Vt 3,219 

Moorestown, N. J 1.497 

Morgim City, La 2,015 

Morristown, N.J 5,418 

M(»und3ville, W. Va 1 ,774 

Mt. Clemens, Mich 3,057 

Mt. Pleasant, lo 4,410 

Mt. SU'rling, Kv 2,OS7 

Mt. Vernon, Ind 3,730 

Mt. Vernon. O 5,249 

Muncie, Ind 5,219 

Murfreeslwro, Tenn 3,800 

Muscatine, lo 8,295 

Muskegon, Mich 11,202 

Napa Citv, Cal 3,731 

Naperville, 111 2,074 

Napoleon, 8,032 

Na-hua. N. II 13,397 

Nashville, Tenn 43,350 

Natehez, Miss 7,<>58 

Natchitoches, Lii 2,785 

Natick (tp. ), Muss 8,479 

Nebraska City Neb 4,183 

Neeuah, Wis . .' 4,202 

NegHunce, Mich 8,931 

Nevada, Cal 4,t»22 

Nevada, lo 1,541 

New Albanv Ind 1 6,423 

Newark, N. J 130,508 

Newark, O 9,0(.K) 

New Tk-dlbrd, Mass 20,845 

NewBvrne, N. C 6,443 

New Brighton, N. Y 12,079 

New Brighton, Pa 3,053 

New Britain (tp. ). Conn. . . 13,979 

New Brunswick, N. J 17,100 

Newburg, N. Y 18,049 

Newbur>'port. Mass 13,538 

New Castle, Del 3,700 

New Castle, Ind 2,299 

New Castle, Pa 8,418 

New Haven, Conn 62,882 

New Iberia, La. 2,709 

New London, Conn 10,537 

New London, Wis 1 ,8t>8 

Newnan, Ga 2,006 

New Orleans. La 216,090 

New Philadelphia, 8,070 

Newport, Kv 20,433 

Newport (tp'.), N. II 2,612 

Newport, K. 1 15,698 

Newton, lo 2,6<^>7 

Newton Kan 2,601 

Newton, Mass 16,996 

New Ulm, Minn 2,471 

New York, N. Y 1,206,299 

Nichohisville, Ky 2,303 

Niles, Mich 4,197 

Norfolk, Va. 21,966 

Norristown, Pa 13,068 

North Adams, Ma.ss 10,191 

Northampton (tp.). Mass . . 12,172 

Northfield, Minn 2,296 

Nonsalk, Conn 18,956 

Norwalk, 5,704 

Norwich, Conn 21,148 

Nvack, N. Y 8,881 

Oakland, Cal 84,555 

OlHjrlin, 8,242 

Oconto, Wis 4,171 

Oi?dcn, Utah 6,069 

Otrdensburg, N. Y 10,341 

Oil City, Pa. 7,315 

Okolonu, Miss 1,858 

Okthe,Kan 2,285 

Olnev, 111 8,512 

Olyrapia.Wash 1,282 

Omaha, Neb 80,518 

Opelika, Ala 3,246 

OpelousaSj La 1 ,676 

Orange, N. J 18,207 



Oregon City, Ore 1,268 

Osage, lo 2,012 

Osage, Kan 2,098 

Osceola, lo 1,769 

Oslikosh, Wis 15,748 

Oskaloosa, lo 4,598 

Oswego, Kan 2,351 

Oswego, N. Y 21,116 

Ottawa, 111 7,834 

Ottawa, Kan 4,032 

Ottumwa, lo 9,004 

Owasso, Mich 2,501 

Owatonna, Minn 3,101 

Owego. N. Y 5,525 

Owensboro, Ky 0,231 

Oxford, Ala 1,301 

Oxford, Miss 1,534 

Oxford. N. C 1,349 

Paducah, Kv 8,036 

Pttlatku, Fla 1,610 

Palestine, Tux 2,997 

Palmvra, Mo 2,479 

Pana, 111 3,009 

Paola, Kan 2,318 

Paris, 111 4,373 

Paris, Kv 3,2<>4 

Paris, Tex 3,980 

Parkersbunj, W. Va 6,582 

Parsons, Kan 4,199 

Passaic City, N. J 0,532 

Pass Christian, Miss l,41o 

Paters<»n, N. :1 51,031 

Pawtucket, R. 1 19,o3u 

Peekskill, N. Y 0,k93 

Pekin, 111 5,998 

Pella, lo 2,430 

Pensacola, Fk. 0,846 

Peoria, ni 29,259 

Perth Ambov, N. J 4,808 

Peru, Ind..." 5,280 

Petaluma,Cal 3,320 

Petersburg, Va 21,656 

Philadelphia, Pa. 847,170 

PhUliiMburg, N. J 7,181 

Phamix, Anz 1,708 

Ph(i*nix\nlle, Pa 0,082 

Piedmont, W. Va 1,853 

Pine Bluff, Ark 3,208 

Piqua, 6,031 

IMttsburgh, Pa 150,389 

Pittsficld (tp. ), Mass 1 3,3fH 

Pittston. Pa 7,472 

Placvrville, Cal 1,951 

Plttinfield, N. J 8,125 

Platte ville. Wis 2,087 

Plattsburg, N. Y 5,245 

Plattsuiouth, Neb 4,175 

Plymouth, Ind 2,570 

Plvmouth (tp.), Ma«* 7,093 

Plymouth, Pa 6,065 

Ponier(»v, 5,560 

Pontiac, Mich 4,509 

Portatfc, Wis 4,346 

Port Huron, Mich 8,888 

Port Jefferson, N. Y 1,724 

Port JervLs, N. Y 8,078 

Portland, Me 83,810 

PortUmd, Ore 17,577 

Port Richmond, N. Y 3,501 

Portsmouth, N. H 9,690 

Portsmouth, O 11,821 

Portsmouth, Va 11 ,388 

Pottsto^Ti, Pa 5,305 

Pottflville, Pa 18,253 

Pou^hkeepsie, N. Y 20,207 

Prairie du Chien, Wis 2,777 

Prescott, Ariz 1,886 

Princeton, 111 8,439 

Princeton, Ind 2,566 

Pr'mceton, Ky 1,284 

Princeton, N! J 8,209 

Providence. R. 1 104,867 

Pueblo, Col 3,217 

Pulaski, Tenn 2,089 

Quincy, 111 27,268 

Quincy (tp. ), Mass 10,570 

Racine, Wis 16,031 

Ruliwav, N. J 6,455 

Raleirf, N. C 9,265 

Raritan, N. J 2,046 

Reading, Pa 48,278 

Red Bank, N. J 2,084 

RedBluff, Cal 2,100 

Red Oak, lo 8,755 

Redwing, Minn 6,876 

Reidsvific, N. C 1,316 

Renovo, Pa 8,708 

Richmond, Ind 12,742 

Richmond, Ky 2,909 

Richmond, Va. 68,600 

Ripon, Wis 8,117 

Rochester, Mum 6,103 

Rochester, N. Y 89,866 

Rockford, 111 13,129 

Rock L*land, 111 11,059 

Rockland, Me 7,599 

Rockiwrt, Ind 2,382 



Rome, Ga. 8,877 

Rome, N. Y 12,194 

Rushville, Ind 2,615 

Russellville, Kv 2,058 

Rutherford, N.* J 2,299 

Rutland (tp.), Vt 12,149 

Saoo, Me 6,889 

Sacramento, Cal 21,420 

Sag Ilarbor, N. Y 1,996 

Saginaw, Mich 10,526 

Salem, Mass 27,568 

Salem, N. C 1,840 

Salem, N. J 6,056 

Salem, O 4,041 

Salem, Ore 2,688 

Salem, Va 1,759 

Salina, Kan 8,111 

Salisburv, Md 2,681 

Salii»bury, N. C 2,728 

Salt Lake C, Utah 20,768 

San Antonio, Tex 20,550 

San Ik'mardino, Cal 1,673 

San Dietfo, Cal 2,637 

Sanduskv, 15,838 

Sandv irill, N. Y 2,487 

San f'rancbico, Cal 233,959 

San J.>86, Cal 12,567 

San Luis Obispo Cal 2,243 

Santa Barbara, Cal 8,469 

Santa Clara, Cal 2,416 

Santa Cruz, Cal 8,898 

Santa ¥6, N. Mex 6,685 

Santa Rosa, Cal 8,616 

Saratoga t=.p.. N. Y 10,820 

Saugertics, N. Y 8,928 

Savannali, Ga 80,709 

Schenectadv N. Y 18,055 

Schuylkill Ilaven, Pa 8,062 

Scranton, Pa 46,860 

Seattle, Wasli 8,638 

Sedalia, Mo 9,661 

Seguin, Tex 1,868 

Selma, Ala. 7,529 

Seneca, Kan 1,208 

Seneca Falls, N. Y 6,880 

Seward, Neb 1,525 

Seymour, Ind 4,250 

Shakopee, Minn 2,011 

Shamokin, Pa 8,184 

Sharon, Pa. 5,684 

Shel)ovgan, Wis 7,314 

Shelbv ville, Ind 8,745 

Shelbv ville, Kv 2,398 

ShelbvA-ille, Tenn 1,869 

Shenandoah, Pa 10,147 

Shepherdstown, W. Va. . . 1,638 

Shennan, Tex 6,098 

Shrcveport, La 8,009 

Sidney, 8,823 

Sigournev, lo • 1,735 

Silver Cliff, Col 6,040 

Sing Sing, N. Y 6,578 

Sioux Citv, lo 7,366 

Sioux Falls, Dak 2,164 

Skowhecran (tp.). Me 8,860 

Sr»mcrviTle, Mass 24,938 

Somerville, N. J 8,105 

Sonora, Cal 1,492 

South Bend, Ind 18,280 

South Orange, N. J 2,178 

Sparta, Wis 2,887 

Springfield, ni 19,748 

Springfield, Mass 88,840 

Springfield, Mo 6,522 

Springfield, O 20,780 

St. Albans (tp.), Vt 7,193 

Stamford (tp. ), Conn 11,297 

States ville, N. C 1,062 

St Augustine, Fla. 2,298 

Staunton, Va 6,664 

St. Charles. Mo 6,014 

St Cloud, Minn 2,462 

Sterlinjr, 111 6,087 

SteuU-n ville, 12,098 

Stevens Point, Wis 4,449 

Stillwater, Minn 9,055 

St Johnsburv (tp. ), Vt . . . 6,800 

St. Joseph, ftich 2,608 

St. Jo>eph. Mo 82,481 

St Louis, Mo 860,518 

Stockton, Cal 10,282 

Stonington (tp.). Conn. . . . 7,355 

St. Paul, Minn 41,478 

St. Peter, Minn 8,486 

Streator, 111 6,167 

Sturgis, Mich 2,060 

Suffolk, Va 1,968 

Sullivan, Ind 2,161 

Susquehanna, Pa. 8,467 

Svcamope, Til 8,028 

S\T»icuse, N. Y 61,792 

fahlcquah, Ind. Ter 626 

Talladega, Ala 1,288 

Tallahassee, Fhi 2,494 

Tama, lo 1,289 

Tamaqua, Pa 6,780 

Taunton, Mass 21,218 



Tecumseh, Mich 2,1 

Tecumseh, Neb 1,: 

Terre Haute, Ind 26,( 

Terrell, Tex 2,( 

Texarkana, Tex., Ark 8,: 

Thomaston (tp.). Me 8,< 

Thomasville, Ga 2,i 

Thibodcaux, La 1,«' 

Three Rivers, Mich 2,i 

Tiffin, 7yl 

Titusville, Pa 9,( 

Toledo, 50,1 

Topeka. Kan 15,^ 

Towanda. Pa. 8,< 

Tronton, Mo 8,? 

Trenton. N. J 29,1 

Trinidad, Col 2,: 

Trov, Ahi 2,: 

Trov, N. Y 66,1 

Troy,0 8,< 

Tucson, Ariz 7,< 

Tuscaloosa, Ala 2,< 

Tuscumbia, Ala 1,5 

Tyler, Tex 2,^ 

Union, N. J 6,( 

Uniontown, Pa 8,i 

Upixjr Sandusky, 9,1 

Urbana, 6,1 

Utica. N. Y 88,1 

Vallejo, Cal 6,1 

Valley Foils, Kan 1 ,( 

Valparaiso, Ind 4,< 

Vancouver, Wash 1 ,' 

Van Wert, 4,< 

Versailles, Ky 2,: 

Vicksbuig, Miss 11,1 

Vincemies, Ind 7,< 

Vineland, N. J £,( 

Vinton, lo 2,1 

Vireiniii C, Ncv 10,1 

Wabash, Ind 8,< 

Wabasha, Minn 2,< 

Waco, Tex 7,1 

Waldoboro (tp. ), Me 8,* 

Walla Walla, Wash 3,i 

Waltham (tp.). Mass 11,1 

Warren, 4,^ 

Warrensburg, Mo 4,( 

Warsaw, Ind 8,1 

Washington, D. C 147,1 

Washington, Ind 4,j 

Washington, lo 2,1 

Washington, N. C 2,^ 

Washington, O 8,* 

Washington, Pa. 4,: 

Waterburv, Conn 20,1 

Watertbrd, N. Y l,i 

Waterloo, lo 6,< 

Waterloo, N. Y 8,^ 

Watertown, N. Y 10,( 

Watcrtown, Wis 7,i 

Waterville (tp.), Me 4,< 

Waukegan,IU 4,( 

Waukesha, Wis 2,1 

Waupun, Wis 2,J 

Wausau, Wis 4,1 

Waverly, lo 2A 

Waverly.Md 8,^ 

WeaUierford. Tex 2,( 

Wellington, Kan 2,< 

WellsviUe, 8,5 

West Bay C, Mich 6,5 

Westchester, Pa 7,< 

Wc*tfield (tp.). Mass. 7,1 

Westminster, Md 2,.' 

Weston, W. Va IJ 

West Troy, N.Y 8j 

Weymouth (tp.), Mass. . . . 10, J 

Wheeling. W. Va SO,-; 

Whitehdl, N. Y 4,1 

Whitewater, Wis 8,( 

Wichita, Kan 4,1 

Wilkesborrc, Pa 28,5 

Williams^wrt J*a 18,1 

Wilmington, Del 42,^ 

Wilmington, N. C 17,5 

Winchester, Va 4,1 

Winfield, Kan 2,J 

Winona, Minn 10,: 

Winston, N. C 2J 

Winterset, lo 2,.' 

Woburn (tp.), Mass 10,1 

Woodbury, N. J 2,1 

Woonsocket, R. 1 16,( 

WooBter, 6,i 

Worcester, Mass 68,i 

Wyandotte, Kan 6,] 

Wyandotte, Mich 8,< 

Xenia, 7,( 

Yankton, Dak 8,^ 

Yazoo City, Miss 2,j 

Yonker»,N. Y 18,5 

York, Pa, 18,1 

Youngstown, O 16,^ 

Y''psilanti, Mich 4,1 

Yuma, Ariz 1,: 

Zane8ville,0 18,! 



THE NEW STANDARD TIME. 



world. For instance, if it were 20 minutes and 17 seconds past two 
o clock in JTew York, it would be 20 minutes and 17 seconds past some 
hour (easily determined) at every place on the globe. 

Adoption of a New Railway Time-Standard.— The practical 
value of Dr. Barnard's plan was patent to the railroad companies of the 
United States. After some deliberation, the General Hallway Time 
Convention, opened at Chicago on October 11, 1883, at which were rep- 
resented the principal railways of this country and Canada, passed a 
resolution providing for the adoption of a new standard of time, to take 
effect November 18, 1883. 

The new system supposes the United States to be divided into four 
sections, the governing meridians of which are the 75th, the 90th, the 
105th, and the 120th west from Greenwich. All roads that previously 
used Portland, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, or Richmond time, etc., are now governed by the time of the 75th 
meridian, called *^ Ektstem Time'\ which is 3 minutes and 58^V3 seconds 
slower than New York time, and 40 seconds faster than Philadelphia 
time. When it is astronomical noon on the 75th meridian, it is noon 
on every railroad-clock from Halifax to Buffalo and Pittsburgh, and 
from Quebec to Charleston. 

Time in the second section, or 90th meridian time, one hour slower 
than ** E^astem Time", and 9 minutes slower than Chicago time, is dis- 
tinguished as ^* Central Time". Koads that formerly used Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, and Vicksburg time, etc., are 
now run by ** Central Time ". 

Time in the third section to the west, extending from the western 
termini of the second section to Ogden, the Needles, and Yuma, is called 
** Mountain Time", and is one hour behind ** Central Time". 

Time in the fourth section, which is governed by the 120th me- 
ridian, and extends to the Pacific coast, is known as *' Pacific Time". 
It is one hour behind ** Mountain Time", and three behind '* Eastern 
Time ". 

A fifth time-section, east of the 75th meridian, is known as the 
** Intercolonial District". ** Intercolonial Time", the time of the 60th 
meridian, is proposed as the standard for Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, etc. 

The changes from one hour-standard to another are made at the ter- 
mini of roads, and as far as possible at places where changes previously 
occurred, and where they are attended with the least inconvenience and 
danger. Moreover, instead of varying numbers of minutes and sec- 
onds, the differences will always consist of even hours. As exact time 
is required so much more to facilitate traveling and transportation than 
for any other purpose, and as the standard time can never differ from 
the local time much more than 30 minutes, it is probable that the busi- 
ness of the whole country will soon be regulated by standard railway- 
time, as it is in England. 

Bxplanatioii of the ftallway Map.— On the railway map (see 
preceding page), four colored belts, irregular in their outline, are repre- 
sented. The railroads confined to the belt tinted red, which, it will be 
seen, does not exactly correspond with a time-section, use ** Eastern 
Time " ; those contained within the limits of the belt tinted blue use 
** Central Time" ; the roads in the green belt are run by ** Mountain 
Time" ; those in the yellow belt, by ** Pacific Time". It is noticeable 
that the roads using blue, or 90th meridian time, are sometimes extended 
into the ** Eastern Time " section, sometimes into the ** Mountain Time " 
section, etc. This results from the fact that it is not convenient, or even 
safe, to make a change of a whole hour in tlie standards of railroads 
exactly 7i° from a governing meridian. Changes of standard are made 
only at important termini or well-known points of departure. 

Map Questions and Problems.— All the clocks in the United 
States and Canada, if correctly set, will strike simultaneously. While 
tlie clocks in New York are striking 12, noon, what hour will tliose in 
LeadviUe be striking f in New Orleans ? in St. John's, Newfoundland ? 
in Windsor, Ontario ? in San Francisco ? in Halifax ? the clocks in Pitts- 
burgh used by roads entering the city from the east ? those used by roads 
entering the city from the west i 



When it is 9. 15 A. M. at Boston by standard clocks, what is the stand- 
ard time at Detroit ? at Galveston ? at Salt Lake City ? What is the 
local, or actual, time at Cooperstown, New York (see Map, p. 43) ? at 
New Orleans (see Map, p. 50) ? at Ottawa, Canada (see Map, p. 24) ? 

When the noon hour by the 75th meridian of longitude was tele- 
graphed from the U. S. Naval Observatory at Washington to Denver, 
what change was made in tlie clocks of that city (see Map, p. 62) ? What 
change was made in the clocks of Detroit (longitude 82** 58' west) ? in 
those of Boston (longitude 71° 3' 30" west) ? in those of Memphis (see 
Map, p. 50) '{ in those of New York City ? in those of Chicago ? 

The Florida Central and Western and the Femandina and Jackson- 
ville Railways have conformed to the 90th meridian standard time. How 
much slower is this tlian Jacksonville time, the longitude of Jackson- 
ville being 81° 30' west ? 

At what places will clocks recording astronomical time be exactly 
right by tlie new standard ? 

What is the difference between local time and standard time at Vine- 
land, N. J. (see Map, p. 43) ? at Philadelphia (longitude 75° 10' west) ? at 
Richmond, Va. (longitude 77° 27' 28" west) ? at Burlington, Vt. (longitude 
73° 15' west) ? at Atlanta, Ga. (longitude 84° 30' west) ? at Canton, Miss, (see 
Map, p. 50) ? at Cleveland, Ohio (longitude 81° 42' 6" west) ? at Leaven- 
worth, Kan. (longitude 94° 58' west) ?. at Des Moines, Iowa (loniritude 
93° 37' 30" west) ? at Carson aty, Nev. flongitude 119° 43' ^«^)? at Mari- 
posa, Cal. (see Map, p. 62) ? 

The sun is over the 75th meridian iit exactly 12 o'clock on a certain 
day ; it is over the meridian of Columbus on the same day 31 minutes 
and 5() seconds later. What is the longitude of Columbus ? It is over 
the meridian of New York at 56 minutes 1^ seconds after 11 ; what is 
the distance between New York and Columbus ? 

At Herkimer, New York, the local and standard time agree ; what 
is its longitude ? 

At what places in the ** Central Time" section is standard time in. 
advance of local time ? At what places in the ** Eastern Time " section 
is standainl time behind local time ? 

The difference of longitude between New York and London being 
73° 5G' 14 ", what is the difference between astronomical time in New 
York and astronomical time in London ? What is tlie difference be- 
tween the standard times of those cities ? When it is 5 P. M. in London, 
what is the standard time in New York ? in Cincinnati ? in Omaha ? in 
St. Paul ? in Sacramento ? 

When it is 6 A. 31. standard time at Portland, Me., what is the astro- 
nomical time, the longitude of Portland being 70** 15' 40" west from 
Greenwich ? What is the astronomical time at St. Louis (longitude 90° 
15' 60" west) ? AVliat, the standard time ? Wliat, the actual time at Los 
Angeles (longitude 1 18° 18' west) ? What, the standard time ? 

Tlie longitude of San Francisco is 122° 23' west ; that of Buffalo, 78* 
55' west ; what is the actual difference in time between those cities ? 
What is the difference by standard time ? 

A passenger from Portland to San Francisco has his watch set by 
the standard time of the first-named city. He leaves New York at 9 
A. M. by the Pennsylvania Railroad. What will be the tune by his 
watch ? What will be the time by his watch when he leaves Pittsburgh 
that evening, the railroad time being 8.17 P. M., Central standard ? He 
will arrive at Chicago at 10.30 A. M., Central standard ; what will be 
the local time at Chicago (the longitude of the city being 87* 37' 30" 
west) ? What will be the time by his watch ? 

New York astronomical time is 51 minutes 16 seconds later than 
Nashville astronomical time. What is the longitude of Nashville.t 
What is the difference between standard and actual time at Nashville ? 

In what longitude is a navigator who finds, when it is astronomical 
noon where he is, that his chronometer, set by Greenwich time, indi- 
cates 20 minutes past 4? What would be the standard time at this 
point? 

In what direction, and at what rate, would a person on the equator, 
with the sun on his meridian, have to travel that he might always have 
noon? 
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